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A DECADE has elapsed since the double- | once where it would pay. They have struck 
4A crested eagle flew fromthe dreary length | thus far once, and only once. 

and chilly breadth of Alaska, and during| Few understand, or understood, the un- 
that time the intense materialistic eyes of | derlying motives which prompted the pur- 
our fellow-citizens have been keenly scru- | chase of Russian America; for the truth is 
tinizing the rugged land, the timber thick-| that the idea was a suggestion at first on 
ets, the furry beasts, and finny visitants that | the part of Seward to divert the general 
are purely and essentially Alaskan, with the feeling of opposition arising over “ my pol- 
undisguised determination to strike in at! icy,” indorsed and advocated so energetical- 
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SITKA AND EDG 


by his chief, and the purpose arose within 


he distinguished Secretary’s mind by a sud 


The 


American Com- 


len cognizance of the following facts. 
of the-old 
pany expired in 1862 
debt, and 


irter Russian 

Che 
the government 
iesitating over the advisability of renewing 
the le to the same company and unde1 
the same terms; and while hesitating in this 


company was 


leeply in was 


Ase 


way from year to year, a company cf Amer- 


ican merchants made, 
through the Russian consul there, overtures 
for the 


trade in 


ih Francisco 


san 


purchase of the exclusive right of 
Alaska fo1 


Stoeckel 


a stated term of years. 


Baron Wash- 


, Russian minister at 


STIAN NATIVE OF ALASKA, 


ngton, had occasion soon to eall Seward’s 


ittention to this matter, and then the 


dea entered the Secretary’s mind of pur- 
h 


sing the country out for, he 
reasoned, if a of tind the 
terprise of practically owning and con- 


and ont; 


few our traders 
¢ that vast area one so simple and 
ible, why should not the United States 
yovernment at itself of Rus- 
America, since it evidently begs for an 
? And acting on this logic, Mr. Sew- 
ird moved promptly wi 


protit 


once possess 


ownel 


th negotiation, and 


OOMBE, Fi 


| too, that 
| thing else.” 


| interest us in Alaska. 


MM THI 


found a willing coadjutor in the form of t] 
Russian minister; and we all know how 
a storm of mingled approbation and li 
opposition, the treaty was finally ratified 
And so we took Alaska ten years ago, j 
as a big boy takes a strange toy, full of gr 
satisfaction, and fired with an intense «dé 
sire to investigate its inner workings, a1 
like the boy, we have made the exami 
tion, and we have laid the toy aside. Ho 
we Russ 


friends who declared, in response to our « 


pitied the ignorance of our 


for information regarding its natural 

sources, that they had been so engrossed 
the one idea of getting furs that they real! 
“did not know of any thing else ;” 


and aft 
er ten seasons of careful inquiry, we fin 


we to-day “don’t of at 


know 

However, though we have lost the 
apples at Sitka, and have failed to se 
shimmer of golden fields of corn at Kodial 
yet we have much to please and far mor 
It is a paradise { 
the naturalist, a happy hunting ground t 
the ethnologist, a new and boundless ftir 
for the geologist, and the physical phenon 
ena of its climate are something wonderfu 
to contemplate. It is, and will be for years 
to come, a perfect treasure-trove for thes 
gentlemen; but, alas! it bids fair, from what 
we now know, never to be a treasure-trov: 
for the miner or the agriculturist. 

In presenting these sketches of Alaskan 
life and scenery, the author does not 
tempt to give a digest of all that has been 
done in or is now known of that region, but 
rather to offer a view, informally, of certail 
salient features belonging to it—points and 
objects which have impressed themselves 
upon his mind, and which will rise to the 
vision of future travellers, unchanged and 
unmoved, if we may judge by the Russia 
tradition, for a century to come, at least 
Yes, the cold rugged mountains and bold 
precipitous sea-cliffs, veiled and unveiled 
at the sport of the hour or day, in rifts 
and banks of heavy fog swayed hither and 
thither by impetuous gales, were painfully 
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haracteristic of the Aleutian chain ove 






ne hundred years ago, and they are none 
e less so now. But secant as is the wel- 
ine given by Nature to man, yet she calls 
ogether here at stated annual intervals im 






nse herds of mammalian life unparalleled 





America, and the breeding millions upon 





s of water-fowl within Alaskan lim 





ts defy adequate mention, 





1 
t 


In the first place, it is not generally known 





small the white 





population is of om 





Territory 3 





the general impression, sus- 





ined by the erroneous statements made 





i@ several cyclopedias, census reports, 





te., recognizes a number between ten and 






‘whites and half 
eeds.” when in fact there are not over one 


nty-nine thousand 






ndred white residents, and less than two 
ousand half-breeds; and instead of there 





wing from sixty to seventy-five thousand 





Indians,” there are not over twenty thou 
nd in the length and breadth of Alaska. 
In speaking of the white residents, no notice 







s taken of those men who pass up and down 
he Stickine River to the British Columbian 
vold mines of Cassiar, wintering either at 
Sitka or Wrangell and Tongas. 
no interest in the country. 





t 






They have 






ioned above are scattered principally as 
traders between Norton Sound, of Behring 
Sea, and Sitka, and, naturally enough, they 
1 ire not making much demand for a Territo- 






il government; and Congress has wisely 





turned the entire charge of the interests of 





the government and the natives over to the 





Secretary of the Treasury, who is abun- 
intly able 





, With a revenue steamer, two or 





hree special agents, and a collector of cus- 
toms with his four or five deputies, to en- 
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The hundred or so white residents men- | 
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LUKA MANDRIGAN TYPE OF ALEUTIAN FACE, 


force all needful law and order. Several 
“patriots,” however, living on Puget Sound 
and in Oregon, have been urging some leg 
islation by Congress which would result in 
creating a few offices up there, but they 
have met with deserved failure thus far. 

We have learned enough of the country 
and climate by this time to know that the 
lands and fishing waters now occupied by 
the natives of Alaska will never be objects 
for the eupidity of our people; therefore it 
is plainly to be seen that as the Indians 
there are undisturbed, they in turn are not 
going to disturb us, and the subject of 
maintaining law and order there thus be 
comes a very simple one indeed, and inex- 
pensive. In order that the natives may 
continue self-supporting, it is the duty of 
the government to suppress all agencies 
which tend to debauch and ruin them and 
their hunting industries. It is gratifying 
to be able to state that effectual-action in 
this direction has been ordered this year by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the first 
time since the transfer. 

Through the eftorts of other writers, the 
public have gained the impression that 
Sitka is the principal town of Alaska, both 
with regard to population and trade. Now 
this is not correct, while it was true during 
the time of Russian possession; then Sitka 
had from 800 to 1000 Christian inhabitants, 
now she has in her own right but little over 
200; then the trade between Fort Simpson 
(British Columbia) and Cross Sound was con- 
centrated within her borders, now she abso- 
lutely has none to mention. It is earried 
on by independent traders, every where up 
and down the coast, right from the decks 
of their little vessels, and is largely contra- 
band. These native people now living in 
Sitka are, with five or six exceptions, Rus- 


te 
TEE. 


oe 
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half-breeds, quarte r-breeds, o¢ toroons, 
and there 1 


to 


as s nothing whatever for 


engage 


st 


n of a profitable hature, 
of 


the great abundance of tish, game, and 


eX! ll a& State 


supreme pove rty 4 
fuel renders them comfortably independent 


physical misery. Blank as is this out- 
ook tor them, yet it is only fair to say that 
they are, perhaps, better off situated as they 
than they were they 
ported to Oregon or California, for as a class 


are 


r would be trans 


they not distinguished by industry o1 
they are fairly letting the buildings 
1 which they live 


energy ; 

rot above their heads. 
Seven hundred miles to the westward, as 

the crow flies, over the unbroken expanse 
the North Pacific Ocean, lies the large 
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parison with the incessant rain and steam) 


fog which are so eminently characteristic of 
Sitka. 
between Sitka and Kodiak, including Cox 
Inlet and Prince William Sound, no 
marked by a single civilized settlement 
not only two or three sm 
trading-posts on the eastern shore of the 
let, and all the rest is as wild as the bea 
or the grouse found in its dreary solitudes 
The Indians sojourning here at wide inte1 
vals in small bands are but slightly modifie: 
from their condition and habit when first 
seen by white men a century and a half ago 
through the instrumentality of the traders 
they have fire-arms and blankets, lead, pow 
der, and 


The vast reach of coast and county 
is 


a single one 


beads, iron, tobacco; otherwise 


OONALASKA. 


l, on Kodiak Island, which 


village of St. Pau 
has a native population of some four hun- 
dred Cl Indeed, there are no 
India at Sitka. 
The white population is limited, however, 
to eight traders, principally our 
countrymen. Prior to 1825 this place was 
the head quarters of the old Russian Amer- 
ican Company, and was well chosen with 
feference to the comfort of living, for it is 
the most favored section as to climate in the 
lerritory. But the 
with jealous eyes that their ancient and 
powerful enemy, the Hudson Bay Company, 
was encroaching upon their boundary north 
of Fort Simpson, and reaping a rich booty 
by so doing, Then they resolved to locate 
somewhere near the British line of entrance 
to their domain, so the site of Sitka was se- 


iristian souls. 
us living there, as they do 


or twelve 


whok Russians saw 


ected and oceupied as the Russian head- 
quarters, solely as a standing menace to the 
Englishmen, should further attempt be made 
in robbing them of their furs. 

Che abandonment of Kodiak was bitterly 
bewailed by the Russians, who found the 


tolerably pleasant weather there experienced | 
delightful indeed when brought into com- | 


the descriptions of Cook, Vancouver, Port 
lock, and Dixon as true and vivid of 
them as our own notes are, taken to-day. 
The next village that we meet is that of 
Unga, on one of the Shumagin Islands, just 
south of the Alaskan peninsula, with a 
population of about one hundred and sixty 
half-breeds and Aleutians, with three 
four white traders. Then a short distance 
to the westward is the village of Belcovskie, 
perched upon a bluffy head of the peninsula, 
with two hundred and forty or fifty people 
like those of Unga, and eight or ten traders 
of our race. Then we pass on again to the 
westward and southward, a hundred miles 
or so, to Oonalaska Island, in Captain’s 
Harbor, to the village of Tliuliuk, or com 
|monly known to us as Oonalaska, which 
| boasts of over four hundred Christian na 
tives, Aleuts and half-bréeds, and, as usual, 
four or five of our white traders. The list 
of civilized villages in Alaska is completed 
| by adding Atka, Oomnak, and Borka, on 
| the respective Aleutian islands of the sam 
|name, with an ayerage population of about 
one hundred each, and two little towns just 
worthy of the name, in Bristol Bay. 


are 
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VILLAGE OF 8T, 


Here we have located the whole Christian 

lation of 560,000 square miles of terri 
! And now, when so many of our folks 
re feeling blue over the great shrinkage of 
well, on the 
strength of an old saying, to call attention 


value in real estate, it may be 
to these devoted Alaskans, who are certain 

‘land poor” in every sense of the phrase : 
ot an acre of their vast domain has been 
or can be suecesstully cultivated, and is not 
touched in any manner whatever; not a 
wheels in 
the whole length and breadth of the land, 
beyond the short water-cart track made by 
the soldiers at Sitka; not a mill running; 


not a single branch of any mining or me- 


road made or travelled over by 


chanical industry open any where here for 
them nothing but their fur 
trade and their fish to live upon; and there- 
who shall them for living as 
they do, even though they have been Chris- 


to engage in; 


blame 


tore 


PAUL, SEAI 


ISLANDS. 


tians for over one hundred years, and many 
? No; 
them 


for the 


of them read and write 
all 
fearfully 


we must in 
fearfully and 


rude country 


candor pronounce 


well made 


which fate has decreed for them. 
The 


have just been enumerated are the only peo- 


inhabitants of these villages which 


ple in Alaska that ask for or need the least 


governmental supervision; they ask, with 
abundant reason, that their hunting of the 
sea-otter shall not be ruined by the action 
and whites, for 
upon the successful chase of this shy ani- 


mal they depend entirely for the means of 


of a few reckless wanton 


| living as they do in a state of advanced 


semi-civilization. The fact that, among all 
the found the northwest 
coast by Christian pioneers, the Aleutians 
are the only practical converts to Christian- 
ity, clearly sets them apart as very different 


savage races on 


in mind and disposition from the Esquimaux 


BELOOVSKIE. 
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, or the Indians of Alas 
The 
ittle 


adopte d 


OpPposl 


I 


signs and profes 
Bel 
covskie and Oonalaska respond as sincerely 
ng folks. 

Aleutian 


with Russi: 


sions of Christianity, these people of 
as our own church-go 
Phe 


much mixed 


stock has been so 


typi 
un, Indian, and Kam 
schadale blood that it is difticult to find any 
blooded 


ments. 


pure men or women in the settle 


The predominant features among 


them to-day are small wide-set dark 


eyes; 
the 
jaw, which is full and square, to often ap- 


pt aked; 


broad and high cheek-bones, causing 


hair: 
small neatly shaped feet and hands, togeth- 


ith a complexion. 
few of the halt-breeds or “ creoles” are 


pen coarse straight black 


er W brownish - yellow 
Sore 
handsome physical examples of the human 
of the men will 
to five 
proportion, although 
notable exceptions among them, 
being over six feet in height, and oth- 
ers again dwarts. 


rhe 


The average stature 
feet 


race 
not 

the women 
there 


go above tive foul inches, 


1] 
Stnhaiter mn 
are 


SOTLE 


number of these people, including 


ISLANDERS HOME, BULLT BY ALASKA ¢ 


their kinsmen on the seal islands, and all 


the small outlying settlements on the penin- 
snla, Kodiak, and the Aleutian Islands, is 
about five thousand; 


but when first discov- 


MMEROIAL 


ered by the Russians, they could boast ot 
four and five times as great 


least twenty thousand were living on t] 


islands of the Aleutian archipelago and tl 
1760. that 


to the natural law whi 


peninsula in From time, he 


ever, 1n obedience 
causes an inferior class to suecumb to 
superior when brought into opposition, t 
unhappy 
in 


Aleuts were steadily diminish: 
it became an object of 
care and solicitude on the part of the R 


numbers, until 


sians to save them for the prosecution 
the fur trade. In 1834 they numbered o1 
about four thousand, Kodiak included, anc 
therefore they have not diminished, nor ha 
they increased to any noteworthy degre¢ 
during the last forty years. 

When first discovered, these people wel 
living in large yourts, or “ oolagha-muh” 
dirt houses, partially under-ground, resen 
bling those which farmer 
build for the reception of vegetables, con 


structures oul 
monly known as “ root-cellars,” with the dif 
ference only of having the entrance throug! 
a hole in the top and centre, going in an 
out on a rude ladder or notched timber post 
Several of these ancient yourts were ver 


large, as shown by 


the 


anumber, At 


ruins, being from fifty to 


eighty long, 
twenty to forty in widt] 
One at Koshegan, Oona 
laska Island, has its ol 
foundations in plain re 
lief, being eighty 


yards 


-Sevel 


ana 


yards in length and forty 


and here an ol 


woman was living, onl 


wide ; 


three years ago, who re 
membered when her peo 
ple dwelt there, and call 
edit a “handsome house.’ 
In these large yourts th: 
primitive Aleuts lived by 
forties, fifties, and hundreds, with the doub| 


OOMPANY 


object of protection and warmth, fuel being 


exceedingly searce, for there is neither tim 
ber nor coal on the Aleutian Islands. 











As they are living at this date, nearly ev- 
ry family 1s in possession of a hut or“ bar- 
e,” built partly under-ground, walled 
yon the sides, and roofed over with dirt 
(sods and thatched with grass, a small 
dow placed at one end and a small doo 
the other, which opens first into a low 

< alley, which in turn communicates 

i the living-room by another small door, 
This living-room is not large, seldom over 
twelve feet square, and gene rally has 

rd earthen tloor, though the use of 

) ds has become quite general since the 
nsfer; the walls are neatly boarded up, 
sometimes papered and embellished 
pictures of the Church and patron 

ts of the families. In this room the 
\leut spends the major portion of his time 


en at home and not engaged in hunting; 


e shuts himself up in it with his family, 
milds at irregular intervals a brief hot 


BEA-OTTER 


fire in the little iron stove or the Russian 
oven, as the case may be, and either drinks 
cup after cup of tea all day, or else he stu- 
peties himself with “ quass,” or native beer, 
und lies back on his bed in dull, stupid en- 
Many 
of these huts are dry and cleanly, but the 
greater number are damp and filthy, reek- 
ing necessarily with strong smells. 

A few of the natives at Oonalaska, Borka, 
Belcovskie, and Unga have been, by the gen- 


joyment for hours, and even days. 


erosity of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
put into snug frame cottages, and the whole 
population of the seal or Pribylov Islands, 
some four hundred people, have been all 
housed with a frame dwelling for each fam- 
ily by the same corporation, hoping in this 
creditable manner to make better hunters 
and workmen of the natives by improving 
their sanitary condition. The Aleuts on the 
seal islands are so much better off than the 
great mass of their kind that they are des- 
iguated as the “rich Aleuts” by the people 
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of Oonalaska and the other Aleutian towns 
in the Territory. 

The manners and customs of these natives 
to-day possess 1 themselves nothing of a 
barbarous or remarkable character, aside 
from what belongs naturally enough to a 
condition of advanced semi-civilization; but 
the temper or disposition of the Aleutian is 
one of improvide nee and shiftlessness, and 
all exist, with few exceptions, in a state ot 
decided ignorance, though quite a number 
read and write in the Russian, in conse 


quence of the relationship of the Chureh to 





the people, the services of which are ] 
recited in the Russian as well as the Aleu 
tian tongue, and most all of the sub-priests 
deacons, ete., are recruited trom the ranks 
of the natives themselves, the males only, 
however, be ing ¢ ducated tor this purpose, 
rhey are exceedingly polite and civil, not 


only to their trading agents, but one to the 






CAMP 





AT SAANAOK, 


other, and visit among themselves freely 
and pleasantly, the women being great gos- 
sips; but, on the whole, their intercourse is 
very quiet indeed, for the topics of conver- 
sation are few, and, judging from their silent 
but unconstrained meetings, they seem to 
have a mutual knowledge, as if by sympa- 
thy, as to what may be running at the time 
in each other’s minds, rendering speech su- 
pertluous. It is only when under the influ- 
ence of beer or liquor that they lose their 
naturally amiable disposition and fall into 
bad repute. 

Having been so long under the control 
and influence of the Russians, they have 
adopted many of the every-day customs of 
the latter, in salutation, birthday dinners, 
naming their children, ete., ete. They are 
great tea-drinkers, but seldom use coffee. 
On account of the scarcity of fuel, they use 
a large amount of hard bread, soda and 
sweet crackers, instead of buying flour and 
baking. With tea, sugar, and hard bread 





beter 


ea 


Pas 


eR 
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| where they have physicians provided fo 
brace of ducks or| them by the Alaska Company. They sub 
other, it will be|mit to such treatment as they may ge 

a substantial | with the utmost patience and resignation 


an unfailing supply 


more grease ot Their knowledge of surgery or physic 
very limited; a general faith exists among 
indulgent while | them in the efficacy of a mild form of Sha 
under the age | manism, or the laying on of hands, practice: 
when this period usually by the old women of each settlement 
ug the parent rhey are, as a people, not long-lived, o 


comes a harsh dis- | ing to their utter disregard of the laws 
ister, putting bur-| health. The Aleutian children are as men 
houlders that are heavy | and hearty a set of youngsters as ean be 


ys exacting implicit | found, playing like ours with rude toys, anc 
many children are born, | at hide-and-seek, tag, ete. They are a 


} 


successful in rearing |more or less tainted with serofula, anc 


SHISHATI ‘ t » FROM OONEMAK PASS, 


them. for they are extremely negligent in | many of the brightest-looking children ar 
regard to air and diet, irregular in their | rendered positively repulsive by the appear 
meals and hours, shiftless and unclean, and | ance of this disease in eruption. 

frequently indulge in intoxication while They marry young, and with the slightest 
nursing their infants: these vices cause an | possible evidence of sentimentality; and 
lafter marriage the average Aleut becomes a 
Che Aleuts depend entirely upon themselves | bold, hardy trapper, as he needs must be fo1 
in case of illness, except at the seal islands, | success in the only industry that is open to 


excessive mortality among the children. 





him in his country, i. e., sea-otter hunting. 
( ompetition in this business he has no ocea- 


to fear from the white man, who would 


ever knowingly consent to spend the same 


SEA-OTTER HUNTERS 


AND 


amonnt of time, skill, and energy for the re- 
The 


Aleuts venture 


turns which satisfy the native hunter. 
ndifference with which the 
far out to sea in their skin kyacks or ‘* bi- 
and there risk the approach of 
cales that are as apt to be against them as 

it, with a mere handful of food and less 
water, remarkable. 


darkies,” 


is They are certainly 
s hardy a set of hunters, patient and ener- 
vetic, as can be found in the world. 
rhe sea-otter, which constitutes the sole 
means by which these, the only civilized peo- 
ple of our new Territory, manage to clothe 
themselves as we do and maintain their 
detail. It is an animal when full grown that 

ll measure from three and a half to four | 
feet at most from the tip of its short tail to | 
ts nose. The general contour of the body 
s much like that of the beaver, with the | 
skin lying in loose folds, so that when taken | 
hold of in lifting the body out from the 
vater it draws up like the hide on the nape | 
of a young puppy-dog. This skin is cov- | 
ered with the richest of all fine deep fur, a 
et-black, with silver-tipped hairs here and 
there s¢ attered, as is so well known to our | 
ladies of fashion. 

The sea-otter mother sleeps in the water 
on her back, with her young one clasped | 
etween her tiny fore-paws. Frequent at- | 
empts have been made to rear the young 
sea-otters, as they are often captured alive ; 
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BIDARKIE 


7. S09 
but, like 
they seem to be so deeply imbued with teai 
of man, t 


posed star\ 


some other species of wild animals, 


hey invariably perish by 


at 


self-im 


lon 


SOUDDING IN A GALE AT SEA, 

The Saanack 
the great 
hither 
Oonalaska on the 
the north, where 
island, and 


islets and reefs constitute 
sea-otter ground of Alaska, and 
come from 


native hunting 


west, and 


parties 
Belcovskie to 
they camp on the main 
venture out in their bidarkies 
fifteen and twenty miles in every direction 
to sea. Fires are never built here unless 
the wind is from the south, and food refuse 
is never scattered on the beaches. The suf- 
ferings to which the native hunters subject 
themselves every winter on this island, go- 


jing for many weeks without fires, even for 


| cooking, with the thermometer down to zero 
Church, may be appropriately mentioned in | i 


in a northerly gale of wind, are better im- 
agined than described; while the various 
shrewd and skillful artifices by which they 
outwit the otter in capturing it, would make 
a lengthy chapter, if fully enumerated, for 
this animal, of all wild animals, seems to 
be possessed of the greatest aversion to or 
dread of the presence, or even the proximi- 
ty, of man. 

The natives, when they go from Oonalaska 
to Saanack on a hunting trip of this charac- 
ter, usually make up a party of from forty 
to fifty men. They travel in their light 
skin bidarkies, two men in each, and are 
gone usually three to four months at a time 
before returning to their families ; they haul 
their kyacks out from the water every night 
as they bivonac along the coast, and sleep 
in gales of wind, which are always loaded 
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without the least 
bly without a 

the country of the 
d, and the bleak 

ped with hame 
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ints no oth- 


would be su- 


andl te mpest cease 
sky and a bright 
at of 
out 

America 


fany of these islands 


ore chain 


masses stretc hing 
nuity trom to 


Vest ] is eX¢ eed- 
of 
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h dark coat « 


} the 


ana ore 


glis 
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1] 
ot | 


alieys, hills, 
In 


es and limited areas of bot- 


the \ 


hes 


juite to the snow-line, 


vrass is most luxuria 


it, gTOW- 
w stunted willow 
stroll 


at first 
W orthless 


here, and when we 
ha day it does not 


the 


seem 
country is utterly 
ts or stock-raising. 
nlight could only fall 
ese cold moist places where vegeta- 
sprin 
of such 


tural pursul 
ie Tore u 


ru} 
~ ‘| 


yevery year in such quan- 
inferior quality, hay might 
it he 


matured ye; yeal 


, barley mig! 


y grown, potatoes 
in fair quantity, 
kitchen-garden estab- 
favored 
Aleutian 1 hij) lago, the 


and, 1! 


ood 


lished in the mor sections of the 
peninsula, and 


tual fog and steam- 


Kodiak; but 


perpe 
| ls over the land of 


coast from Sitka to the Aretiec, and ren- 
ivation. 


I Sts hang Ke 


it of no value for cult 


MALLS ISLAND, NEAR 8T. 


The most interesting feature of the Ale 
tian chain is the string of smoking 
which stretch from t] 
head of Cook Inlet to the westward 
fifteen hundred miles. Mount 
on Oonemak Island, 
rearing i 


ery 
» Rrul 


bling voleanoes 


Shishald 
modeled head oy 
eight thousand feet above the brea 
Which thunder and roar on its flanks 

they fall into the North Pacific on one six 
and Behring Sea on the other. <A 
jet of vapor was curling up lazily from 
summit when the 
ber, 1276, but i 
all within the memory of the Russians, whi 
* Pogromnia,” Akootan, Macroshinskie, ar 
Lliamna have all been in eruption, and a 


ts pertect ly 


stean 


t has not been troublesome 


still belching fire, ash 
them ejecting lava at present, although 
time not remote lava has been poured o 
on Ooneniak in immense streams. 
ed, rugged courses of the once liquid ro 
together with the 
make travelling on that island excessive 
fatiguing. Akootan, on Akootan Island, a 
Makooshin, on Oonalaska, 


showered rock 


are 
most active of any in the Territory to-da 
There has been no disturbance on their 


last thirty years, but previous to that t 
many severe earthquake shocks had be 
recorded, and the growth of a new isla 
Bogasloy, from the sea, has been seen by 
The 
tending the appearance of this island t 
out at sea and alone must have been coit 
dent with the whole history of the Aleut 
chain, and occurred in this way: 


present generation. phenomena 


In the fall of 1796 the residents of Oon 


MATTHEW'S. 


is a magnificent con 


ke 


débri 


perhaps tl 


count of an extraordinary character for t] 


l 
i 


ovel 


writer last saw it, in Octo 


es, and stones, none of 


The Seal 
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mak and Oonalaska were surprised by a 
series of loud reports and tremblings of the 
rth, followed by the appearance of a dense 


lark cloud full of gas and ashes, which came 


MOUNT FAIRWEATHER, 120 MILES DISTANT, 8.8, W. 


own upon them from the sea to the north- 
wd, and after the lapse of a week or ten 
days, during which time the cloud hung 
steadily over them, accompanied by earth- 
quakes and subterranean thunder, it cleared 
iway somewhat, so that they distinetly saw, 
some twenty miles out at sea, in the north, a 
eht red light burning above the water; 
ind upon closer inspection in their boats, 
the people subsequently found that a small 
island had been elevated above sea-level 
ibout one hundred feet, had been forced up, 
and was still in process of elevation and en- 
largement, formed of lava and scoria. This 
voleanie action did not cease on this island 
until 1825, when the Russians landed for the 
first time on the rocks, which still 
The island as it now stands is an 
oval peak, almost inaccessible, four to five 
hundred feet in height, and four or 
circumference. The natives visit 
it quite often, now finding there sea-lions 
and vast flocks of water-fowl. 
In this way, and 


ly 


were 
Wari. 


five 
miles in 


recently, geologically 
speaking, were the Aleutian Islands formed 
from the peninsula west, including the 
Pribyloy group of seal islands and St. Mat- 
thew’s, their appearance marking a line of 
least resistance in the earth’s erust. 

But though the Aleutian district monop- 
lizes the voleanoes of Alaska, yet it 
not claim the grandest 
within its boundaries. 


ean 
found 
The towering crests 
of Mounts St. Elias, Fairweather, and Cril- 
lon are distinetly visible to the mariner’s 
eye from eighty to a hundred and eighty 
iles distant, as the weather is relatively 


ear, 


mountains 


Ml 
, 
| 


( The former has been found, by care- 
ful triangulation in the summer of 1874, to 


be 19,000 feet in altitude—the highest peak 


» WITH ALASKA: 1867 


1277. ell 


in North America. Mount Fairweather has 
an elevation of 17,000 feet, and Crillon about 
the same. Their vast forms are clothed in 


perpetual snow and ice. <A glacier rises in 


»y LOOMING IN A BSOUTILEASTERN HAZ? 


the flanks of Fairweather, and flows dow1 
to the Lynn Canal, southeast fifty miles, 
where it breaks off into the sea—a bold sol- 
id wall of blue-green ice eight miles wide 
and over three hundred feet in thickness, 
seamed with deep crevasses and undermined 


by a thousand little streams. This is a gla- 


cier beside which the ice streams of the Alps 


shrink into insignificance. While Crillon 
discharges its frozen currents into the Pa- 
cific at Litnya Bay, nothing is known at 
present of the probable large glaciers that 
must belong to St. Elias, since that mount- 
ain stands over thirty miles inland, and has 
never been as yet approached nearer than 
the sea-coast by white men. St. Elias rears 
its immense bulk abruptly from a low roll- 
ing country, with no ranges of lofty foot- 
hills to diminish the imposing height of its 
storm-capped summit. 
When the Russians first 
country, in 


came into this 
1760-65, the abundance of sea- 
otter skins, and their far greater value than 
all others found, caused but little attention 
to be paid to the skins of fur seals or those 
of other animals; but the great diminution 
of sea-otter supply in 1777-78 raised anew 
the question, often asked in vain, as to where 
the fur seal bred, such of them 
being seen every year, in the spring pass- 
ing north, and in the autumn going south 
through the narrow channels between the 
Aleutian Islands. This regular routine of 
travel followed by these animals every year 


numbers 


pointed to some unknown breeding ground 
in Behring Sea, and search was finally made 
for it, which resulted in its discovery, in 
1786-87, by Lehrman Pribylov, commanding 
a small schooner. The islands now known 
to us as the seal islands were without pop- 


= ae 


Te 


Bl, 
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he traces of human habitation; 

unknown to the natives. 
the 
paid, it is a somewhat 
he Priby ot 


constitute the only 


ession of territory was 


oney 
| 

lov group 
ind income to the LOoV- 


ca, Should never have 
he eloquent advocates 

neasure, who sketched the country 
En Pacific,’ 


V 4 peo- 
ith farmers, and covered its bleak 


gland of the 


great speech of Sum- 


and which, 


locks. The 


in favor of the tre in the 


universal ignorance of the subject prevail 


ity, 


t SEALS AT ENGLISH 


in the American mind at the time it 


was delivered, was hailed as a masterly and 


truthful presentation of the case, is, in fact, 
as rich a burlesque upon the country as was 
Proctor Knott’s “Duluth.” Sumner, how- 
ever, doubtless meant well, but he was eas- 
ily deceived by the cunning advocates of 
the purchase. No, no mention was made of 
these islands and their fur seal millions, but 
infinite stress was laid upon the commerce 
which would spring up in ice and fish, when 
in fact not a single ice ship has sailed from 
Alaska for the last seven years, and the 
lishing tleet and its whole year’s work would 
be considered unworthy of notice in a New 
England sea-port town. 

The North Pacifie and Behring Sea twen- 
ty years ago were the scene of an immense 
industry, which has now become 
a mere matter of history, for the “right” 
whales have been exterminated, have been 


whaling 


driven from the whole vast expanse of wa- 


ter which rolls unbroken for tive thousand 


miles between Japan and Oregon, so t] 
not a single vessel of the hundreds wh 
used to successfully cruise here is now se 
The smoke of the whalers’ “ try fires” a1 
day and night from every section of the s¢ 
But the skillful and unrelenting erusad 

eliminated them, and now their place is s 
plied by the “ fin-backs” and the “sulpl 
bottoms,” which are too lean and active 
the whalet 
latter 
whale family; 


to strike, however, though 
are the longest and the largest of 
but their power of rum 
with a harpoon is such that not one in 
attacked the 

of time and whaling ge great 


secured, so that 
al 


Is evel 


Is TOO 





BAY, ST. PAUL'S ISLAND. 
the profitable prosecution of the business, al 
though off Akoon Head and in all the passes 
of the Aleutian Islands herds of fifties and 
hundreds of these cetaceans are always in 
sight as they lazily rise to breathe whe 
feeding. 
The Aleuts hunt these animals in a some 
what singular manner. They tip a large 
number of spear handles with glass heads 
deeply notched (in primitive days they used 
slate), and paddling out quietly into a herd 
unconsciously feeding, they drive these weap 
ons into forty or fifty of the whales, if the 
day favorable The glass head 
works in the course of a day or two into the 
| vitals of the creature, causing first inflam 
|mation, then death; and after a certai! 
lapse of time the carcass floats, and the cur 
rents carry the burden either to the beach 
or else far out to sea, where it is never heard 
of again. If the natives manage to secure 
one whale in this way, even though they 
strike hundreds, they feel well repaid for 


is a one. 
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WHALES FEEDING 0 


labor. They never make any attempt 

vy a wounded animal, but after a suc 
| day’s work in striking whales, they 

vigilant look-out along the coast fo1 
miles in each direction from the place 
e they operated. Then in the course of 
or four days, if the wind is favorable, 


the currents, they 


are always hopeful, 
d frequently succeed in getting one or two 
he appearance of several gentlemen at 
f whom, H. M. Hutchin- 


had visited the seal islands, during the 


ishington, one oO 
ssion of Congress in the winter of 1868—69, 
iroused the attention of the govern- 
nt to the importance and value of these 
terests, and, to the great credit of the gov- 
nent, in spite of intense opposition from 
iscore of freebooters who shouted “ Monop- 
’ as their only argument, legislation was 
icted which will serve to preserve these 
wonderful rookeries for all time to come in 
their original integrity. The writer has giv- 
in a previous number of the Vonthly* a 
full history of the life and behavior of the 
fur seal on these famous islands. 

Passing from the brief mention which has 
just been made of the civilized people of 
\laska, we beg to turn the attention of the 
reader to the Esquimanx, who inhabit the 
vast of all that region north of the Alaskan 
ninsula, and oceupy the large islands of 
t. Lawrence and Nunivak, in Behring Sea. 

Although the Esquimau is an Indian in 
one sense of the word, yet he is a very differ- 
ent fellow in most respects from the savage 

ith whom we are all pretty well acquaint- 
ed, for the Indian at Sitka is the same as 
the Indian at Puget Sound, and so on over 
to Omaha, to all intents and purposes. 

In the first place, the country inhabited 
ry the Esquimaux and small scattered bands 
of Indians in the far interior is widely dif- 
ferent in character from that lying to the 
southward of the peninsula, for, instead of 


}e 


Nt 


| did 


FF AKOON HEAD, 


mountains, it is tlat and 
there rounded 
granite knob, butté, or mountain rising from 
the destitute 
entirely of timber, until a line from a hun- 


ridges and lofty 


low, with only here and a 


monotonous moor, which is 
dred to two hundred miles beyond the coast 
the 
the land rapidly increases ; ranges of mount 
well defined, and a hardy 
growth of spruce, poplar, and birch is found 
in all the valleys, and fades out on the up- 
A mighty river, the Yukon, drains 
and bears down 


is reached, when general elevation of 


ains become 


lands. 
if, 
yellow tlood every June the drift-wood that 
the Aleuts of the Aleutian archipelago used 
to hunt for with as much vigilance as they 
the sea-otter. A small book might be 
written descriptive alone of the changing 
moods of this magnificent 
has, as the Mississippi did, barred out all ap- 


to the sea on its vast 


stream, which 


proach by vessels to its bosom; for through 
its deltoid mouths it has carried out such a 
quantity of sand and silt as to have formed 
a great bar there, over sixty miles in length 


by thirty seaward, on which there is less 
than twelve feet of water at high tide, and 
not much over eight at low ebb. 

The Yukon is the one great river of Alas- 
ka; the others are small in comparison ; with 
the exception of the Kuskaquim, they are 
insignificant, and against its rapid current, 
toward the end of June, the and 
most delicious of all the salmon tribe run in 
shoals of millions upon millions. 

This portion of Alaska, north of the pen- 
insula, of which the Esquimaux occupy the 
coast, comprises nearly five-sixths of the 
whole superficial area of the Territory, and 
it is safe to say that it will never be 
never be—the home of civilized humanity. 
The tundra which fronts the whole coast 
line indeed, cheerless and repellent at 
any In the it 
flat swale, full of bog-holes, decaying peat, 
innumerable shallow stagnant 


largest 


can 


is, 


season. summer is & great 


lakes, and 


rising abruptly from the sea into peaked | from all places swarm mosquitoes of the 


May, 1874. 


“The Fur Seal Millions on the Pribylov Islands,” 


most malignant type; so bad are these pests 
|that the shaggy dogs on the Kuskaquim 
| River are frequently worried to death by 
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e in winter it is a wide snow | shave the crowns of their scalps, leavit 
vhich wild gales of wind, loaded | fringe of hair to fall over their fore] 


yw and hail, sweep in constant su like the “ bangs” of our women of the pe 


1, making travel there and then as| while the females gather their long stra 
dl dangerous as it is impracticable | black tresses into two twists or braids 
summet hind, and wrap them up in copper wi 
whole Esquimau population of Alas- | threads of sinew strung with beads. 
». will not exceed eight thousand. These Unlike the Indians at Sitka, who 


people are li ry in a loose and irregular | thrown aside, for years past, their skin 
inner in small ids along the coast, from | ments for blankets, or the Aleuts, who 
the head of Bristol Bay, away up and around, | adopted our own costume, these Esquin 
to the end of our arctic line, where they are still wear their old-time dresses of bird 
joined to their own pe ople again, inhabiting | reindeer skins. The latter is very skillt 
n the same fashion the coast of British | tanned, and usually worn as a coat-fro« 
North America, Labrador, and Greenland. “parki,” and breeches, with the hair 
The Esquimaux of Alaska are a much bet- | to the wearer’s body; a collar and cut 
ter race of men, physically viewed, than their | white dog-skin, or the shanks of the 1 
relatives of Greenland and the East wener- | deer. They have been but little. if 
aliy, for they are largerin stature, and many changed by intercourse with the Russ 
of them are models of muscular beauty; | while they have seen very little indeed 
they have better faces and are less stolid, | our people; they sew with primitive bi 
being exceedingly vivacious and jolly; they | needles, and they cook in primitive wo 
have fixed places for winter residence, but | vessels, into which they toss heated st 
roam about in the summer, camping in huts | when they desire to boil or stew thei 
covered with walrus hides; they have a de- | or walrus meat. 
cided and independent bearing, and are re-| The diet of the Esquimawx is, as a reg 
markably free and unconstrained in their| thing, walrus meat, varied with wh 
meeting with white men; but in spite of | blubber, of strong, rancid odor, during 


long winter months, which begin in Noy 
ber and do not end until June; then t 
change off to mullets from the fresh-wat 
lakes and sloughs, salmon, and trout, inter 
larded with hair-seal meat, geese, du 
auks, and their eggs. Seal and whal 
they always preserve in skins, and store 
either above or under ground until wante 
this oil is the most offensive thing alx 
their domestic economy, for they make if 
point to never use it fresh if they can he 
it, but wait until it is fairly rotten in 
skin bags before it is poured out on thi 
meat and mixed with their berries. 
They have but little to tempt the 
of traders—only a few fox-skins, a sn 
amount of walrus ivory, and some whale 
bone. They have a general supply of 
flint-lock muskets, which they seldom us¢ 
because they are too poor to buy ammuni 
tion. They spear the walrus and seal, shoot 
birds and fish with bone and ivory tipped 
arrows, though they catch most of the fo1 
mer in large nets, which are stretched over 
the brows of cliffs, or across the numerous 
inland lagoons; these nets are very neatly 
made of walrus hide. 
There is a wide-spread impression among 
our people that the fur trade of Alaska must 
FSQUIMAU NEWAOK, 8ST. LAWRENOE ISLAND. be an extensive business; but it is quite t 
contrary, for, leaving out the seal island 
this, they have proved utterly intracta- | and the sea-otter hunting of the Aleutians 
ble in the hands of the missionaries, who|the gross value of the business annual 
have not been able, after years of persistent | from Fort Simpson to the Arctic, will nm 
effort, to convert even a single family of | exceed $80,000 to $100,000, or, in other words 
them to enduring Christianity. it really amounts to nothing in a nationa 
They have a Mongolian cast of counte-| way. The main-land of Alaska north of tli 
nance and complexion; the men and boys | peninsula yields beaver of the best qualit) 
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AND BI 


number of musk-rat skins, 
The 


he skin of which i 


Immense 


inv red foxes. precious black 
worth its 
rare 5 


taken, on 


s almost 


exceedingly hot 


four 


Ihh gold, is 


than tlree or are an 


ge, during the year. A small numbe1 
caught, with a fail 
ntity of marten and mink, of a 


er-gray foxes are 


very fine 
lity north of the Kuskaquim, but dete- 
ng rapidly to thre of this 

A fair catch is made of land-otter, 

ck and hear. 
taken in considerable quantity, 


southward 
brown Reindeer- 
are 
sent East, where they are converted 
to superior leather. 

all that in a Territory 
whole United 
to the Pacific. 


the salmon which 


Is doing 
the size of the 
from the Atlantic 
But it be said that 
run up its rivers every spring and summet 


rhis is 
e-sixth 
States, 


may 


will yet be utilized as a source of produe- 
ve industry. The number 
fish that ascend the Yukon every June and 
the prac- 
il fisherman says that the “run” is of 
» short a duration to warrant the 
yment of capital in canning them; but 
et a means of rapid treatment may be de- 
sed by which these splendid salmon shall 
secured, with profit to the captors and 
redit to the country. The subject of can- 
ig salmon has not been agitated long on 
e Pacifie coast, but, short as is the life of 
s new industry out there, it has grown 
ilready into a and the de 
ind seems to always exceed the supply. 
would appear reasonable to anticipate, 
therefore, the adoption by our fishermen of 
me machinery by which they can visit the 
ikon when the salmon begin to run, and 


of spawning 
July is something fabulous, but 


em 


colossal trade, 


T+ 


MMER-HOUSI 


a million pounds a day; for 


WITH 1367-1277. 


ALASKA: 


eatch and 


the 


while they ascend the rivet 


raw nv 


rial is there, of the largest size, the tinest 


flavor, and in the greatest number known 


to any stream in the world. 
At } 
which 


doing whatever i 


resent, howeve r, beyond the fur trade, 
is nothing 


have sketched, there 
Alaska 


We 


Wwe 
no settle rs, ho 
If the 
spruce and fir timber on the Sitka coast, we 
must encourage and foster the effort in the 
line of ship-building, for this timbe 
gumimny and resinous for the ordinary use ot 
making. If 
Alaska, it 
will nev- 

of 


sources oft 


mines, no mills. ever utilize 


too 


is 
house-building and furniture 


gold or silver is discovered in 
must be of unusual richness, or it 
el 


up there, so fai 


col sic rable body 


the 


support any men 


away trom 


Phe reputed Alaska gold 
mines not Alaska all, but on the 
Stickine River, British Columbia, 


over one hundred and eighty miles to 


necessary supply. 


are In at 
being 


the 


two 


ih 


eastward of the boundary between the 
districts; but as the Stickine River, to reach 
the Pacific with its rapid tlood, has to pass 
through thirty of Alaskan 
rock, so the miners visit Alaska in this way 
only, as they go up and down the river from 
Cassiar to Victoria, the 
nia every spring and fall. 

Though we that AJaska 
never be, in all human probability, the land 
great comtort 


miles soil and 


Sound, aud Califor- 


know now will 


for us, yet we have one in its 
contemplation, for we shall never be obliged 
to maintain costly mail-routes or appoint 
We shall 
never be asked by its people for a Territo- 
rial form of government, with its attendant 
Federal expenses; and much as the coast 
looms up on the map, we shall never have 


the ubiquitous postmastel there. 








har- 
cle rived 


acant 


Lig houses for its \ 
No; the revenu®? annually 


itself 


ir e sea IStaAnas 4a he 3s ili SIX 
times greater every year than the sole out- 
required at the hands of the govern 

me the regular employment of a rev- 
enue steamer for the protection of the seal 
slands, the sea-otter hunters, and the pro- 
of whiskey, which tends to debauch 

ind demoralize the Christian natives espe 
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cially. 


makes 


And so, though Alaska 
otter of any art or industry or 
suited to our people, yet she annually pa 


Invitatl 


into the Treasury far more than she asks 
return for her protection and support; a 
in this respect she gives us less ground f 
fault-finding than do many of our long-s 
tled that natural 
which this unhappy country never has | 


States have advantag 


and never can have, in our day at least. 


‘Ma TE ¢ 
fr / ey ‘z Wy / 
TUE SEA-OTT 
PALINGENESIS 
W nicht But only silence answered me. 
Nor pulse nor motion eould | 


Al t 1 far I heard a moan 

I \ 1 t irk { 
W S " V ere 
| { f Lif 
Bid D 0 end the strife 
I less Vv ind amaz 

I t viess OI I gaz 

ng hope, or fear, or pail 
0) » ner « y gain 

Tk larkness shrouds her lil i pall, 
And conscious Silence broods o’er all, 
Wt mute and eold grow heart and breath, 
For Life has given way to De ith 


Ar 1] flowed « every s 
Of nd sin an endless tide 
Starved children near the dead knees crept, 


And women wailed and strong 


men wept; 


While many a hungry, sin-sick soul 
Entreated vainly to be whole, 

Al vainly looked for God’s dear grace 
In that sad, silent, stony face. 

Within her lap was shining gold, 


was wealth untold; 
gold she 


hand to help or save 


heart 


none the gave, 


But unto 


‘O God!” I eried, such things be? 


“must 


S not hear! she will not se 
In self and silence slumber still, 


Nor know one warm responsive thrill ? 
Trut 
(rive ip to 


Ask not 
Not 


)-seeker, wake! 
those who waiting stand; 


the whither, whence, nor why ; 


seek to live, nor seek to die!” 


stretch out thy hand; 


More 


She 


hard than adamant or steel, 
only knew She could not fe 
one with sunny and hair 

rightened all the presence there, 


silent 


eves 





one drew near, 


And spake in aecents soft and cleat 


t 


|; “The world is dark to blinded eves; 

| He liveth not who Life denies; 
Who wi/] not hear, himself is dumh, 
And selfish hearts grow cold and nun 


“Forget thyself; 


for others live 
“hyself to others freely give: 
sid joy from pain and sorrow spring; 
sid those that wept rejoice and sing 
‘In healing pain and want and woe, 
Fresh life through thy dead heart will fi 
Thy life’s dark discord, harsh and strange 
To heavenly harmony will change.” 


Like baby hands on mother breast 
The angel wings above her rest; 
The surging sea of human pain 
sefore his voice was hushed amain. 


Beneath his touch the Dead awoke, 

And Light through all the Darkness brok 
The dead eyes lost their stony stare, 
And she arose—a Presence fair. 


No longer children wept and wailed, 

Nor waiting hearts of comfort failed ; 

gut high to heaven, and clear and strong 
Arose a glad, exultant song. 


“Thy name,” I cried, “O angel bright, 
Who to the Dead gives Life and Light? 
“My name is Love,” he softly said 
“Who lives in me is never dead.” 








N the vear 1843 a French nobleman, whose 
| ime and title were, according to the 
sual mode of French address, Monsieur le 

mte de l’Esealopier, left the portal of his 
ifcent private residence in the Place 
ile in Paris, and, strolling leisurely into 
neighboring street, stopped before the 


window of an unpretending clock 
ker, The object therein displayed, and 
ch had attracted the attention of the 
nt, was a clock of somewhat intricate 
mstruection, which was labeled a * pendule 
précision.” The count was a great lover 
irt in all its forms, but especially of that 
scinating branch of art wherein it is wed- 
| to scientific mechanism; and when he 
tered this humble shop and ordered the 
k to be sent to his residence, he made 
first step toward introducing to the 


d aman who,as an artist and a mech 


in, has done much to amuse his fellow 





id something to instruet them. For 
obseure clock-maker from whom the 
te de ’Esealopier bought his pendule de 
ision Was no other than the subsequent 
vorld-renowned juggler Robert Houdin 
Count and conjurer alike are dead, but 
lie ple asure-seeker in Paris to-day, like his 
redecessor of a generation ago, has the op 
tunity of attending the “ Theatre of the 
Fantastic Evenings of Robert Houdin” ex 
tly the same as if the juggler were alive 
d tricking. Ordinary jugglers are born, 
arry, juggle, and die; but Robert Houdin 
a vital and imperishable principle, whose 
rsonality the actual performing juggler 
the Theatre of the Fantastic Evenings is 
too glad to assume. To “go and see 
Robert Houdin” is a standard enjoyment in 
Paris, the name being hired with the hall, 
devery wandering juggler invested with 
vhen he assumes lesseeship. 
For a long time previous to the day when 
e Comte de ’Esealopier bought his clock, 
Robert Houdin had entertained the desire 
to appear in public as a sleight-of-hand per- 
rmer. In such leisure moments as were 
ly too numerous from the narrow circle 
f his elientage as a small clock-maker, 
Hondin had busied himself in constructing 
irious mechanical contrivances, which he 
proposed should figure, and which ultimate- 
y did figure, in his fantastic evenings. The 
int, being highly pleased with the move- 
ents of his precision clock, became inter- 
sted in its maker, and frequently dropped 
at the small shop in his daily promenades, 
see what the expert mechanic was doing. 
neouraged by the sincere appreciation his 
bors received from his wealthy patron, 
loudin confided his projects for the future 
» De ’Esealopier, who enthusiastically ap- 
roved of them, and urged him to imme- 
Vou. LV.—No. 330.—52 
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diately put them in execution. To give the 
future prestidigitateur an opportunity to 
break the ice in the matter of facing an 
audience—always a trying ordeal to every 


beginner who appears upon the boards in 


any capacity—he frequently invited Houdin 





to come to his house after he had been en 
tertaining a numerous company at dinner, 
and before these assemblages try the amus- 
ing tricks through whose performance he 
hoped one day to win fame and fortune. 
More than a generation of men has come 
and gone since then, and naturally many 
of the feats performed by Houdin at that 
time have now become by force of repeti- 
tion as familiar as a twice-told tale; but 
Houdin “created” them, and to the audiences 
of his day they were as startlingly novel as 
any thing now presented on the stage of 
modern jugglery, and were, indeed, quite as 
inexplicable to those who beheld them as 
are to us any of the physical marvels of 
what is known as spiritualism. On one of 
these occasions the unfortunate Archbish- 
op of Paris, Monseigneur Affre, who was 
shot on the barricades in the bloody days 
of 1849, witnessed Houdin’s performance in 
the count’s drawing-room, and left in the 
hands of the juggler a written compliment, 
to which his signature was appended, and 
of which any performer might be proud; so 
cordial was it. Houdin, indeed, had devised 
a most entertaining series of sleight-of-hand 
tricks for the diversion of so great a person- 


eee 





Corn 


he Archbishop of Paris, the honored 


of his kind friend the 


count: and at 


ision of the performance he hand 
nd to the andience (that all present 
caretully examine it) a large envel 


iled with a number of seals in the 
r of an express money letter of the 
nt da When the envelope had passed 
vh all hands, and all had testitied that 
sealed and the seals stamped with 
TESS Houdin carefully laid it on 
ein tu ew of the audience. Then 





vy a sheet of paper and a pencil, he 


ded tl t 


em to the are hbishop, and begged 
nseigneur to write a phrase of any sort 

what he liked. Aft 
er the priest had complied, the juggler took 


ided it, and 


Ht, a quotation, 


paper, ft ostensibly burned 





: it in the flame of a candle before their very 
‘9 Hoses When the paper was burned and 
i the ashes scattered, the ju returned to 

his table, took up the large sealed envelope, 


ind handing it to the archbishop, begged 


iim to openit. The seals broken, there was 


found to be anothet envelope underneath, 
sealed in the same way, and under that an 
other, and so on until a dozen sealed envel] 
ypes had been broken open and cast aside, 


when within the last was found the paper 


upon which the archbishop had written the 


' followit 


gy, and which was supposed to have 
been burned 
Without being a prophet, I predict fo. 
mu, Sir, very reat success lh your future 
reel AFFRE.” 
rom this evening out Monsieur De V’Es 


friend to launch at 
and repeat betore 


calopier urged his adroit 
life, 


most limitless world of auditors the tricks 


ce into public an 


vhieh had so hi 
ers of tl 
pretense that he had other contrivances in 
hand Houdin 


managed for some time to avoid the humil 


} 


vy diverted the freque nt 
But 





e count’s own house. unde1 


which were not yet ready, 


ition of confessing that he had no capital 
Like a 


workman, he 


with which to make the venture. 


honest but self-appreciating 
} 


oped that his trade would increase, and 
permit him to save enough to enter upon 


the speculation, and if it failed, to compro- 
mise the funds of no one but himself. The 
truth came out one day, and De l’Esealopiet 
warmly pressed him to accept ten thousand 


franes as a loan, and for an indefinite time. 


Houdin refused, and so positively that the 
] 


his obstinacy, and 


ou time he 


nobleman was vexed at 


left the shop in anger. some 
remained away, but one afternoon, just as 


Houdin had 


try to brin 


resolved to go to the house and 
g about a recon iliation, the count 
himself entered the shop, with features so 
that he 
annoyance, 


agitated as to show 


ur was suffering 
from some great 


‘Friend 


Houdin,” he said, “though you 
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will not 


from me, I am not 
Too proud to come here and ask one ot ve 


accept a favor 


the last year I have 
that Iam being robbed. 


For been fully 
A dozen 


have changed my servants, in the hope 


aWwal 


times 


in this manner, getting rid of the thief. St 
the robberies continue to be committed, a 
I have come to you to ask you to help 
find the delinquent.” 

Houdin’s reply was that his magie pow: 
such as it was, only extended to the end « 


his own fingers. How, then, could he be 





use to the count ? 
* Mechanism!” answered De l’Esealopier 
rhe hint was sufficient to the clock-mak« 
Summoning two of his workmen, they ~ 
stantly set to the task of getting up the 
vention which had tlashed across Houdi: 
brain. By working all night the mechanis 
was ready by daybreak, and Houdin, secr 
ly admitted to the house by the count h 
self, brought his machine, and explained 
device. The thefts of money had al! tal 
place from the count’s secretary, the do 
of which was, nevertheless, always k« 
De Es 
lopier; therefore to this secretary the inve 
tion was to be fitted. Houdin in handl 


locked, and the key carried by 


it wore a stuffed glove, like that used 
boxers—a circumstance which naturally ¢ 
cited De ’Escalopier’s curiosity. Houd 


explained: 
‘Suppose, now,” he said, “that I am ft 


thief. The door of the secretary is sl 
and locked. I have a false key; I put 
cautiously into the lock, I turn the ke 


pull, and searcely has the door opened 

inch before a pistol-shot goes off, and on t 
back of my hand (or this glove) is indelib 
stamped the word THIEF.” 

* Explain the working of it.” 

“ The pistol-shot is only to give you wa 
ing, in Whatever part of the house you n 
be. But searcely will the 
have opened, when this claw, mounted on 


secretary « 


wire and working with a spring, will fly o 
and clutch the hand of the person who h 
inserted the key. This claw is simply a tat 
machine ; little short 
needles are placed in such a way as to forn 
rHiEF. They pass through a pa 
impregnated with nitrate of silver, whicl 
the blow causes to inject itself into the ne« 
dle pricks, and leave inetfaceable marks f 
life.” 

The count looked grave. 

“ We have no right to brand a man in th 
That belongs to the law. 
had, would it Christian-like 
stamp upon the flesh of a fellow-being 
horrible and eriminating mutilation whic! 
would forever class him among the enemies 
of society? He may not be a hardened erin 

its follies—the temptation 


tooling these shar] 


the word 


way. Or evel 


if we be 


inal. Youth 
of the gay life of Paris—” 
The count had young sons. 4 
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answered Houdin. “ Your 
It will only take 


“Say no nore, 


ew is the proper one. 


few hours to make such changes in 


nstrument as will be entirely satisfac 


Before dusk Houdin came back with the 
strument, moditied in such a way that the 


l of merely 


tattooing, 


“ae vave a 





OLD STYLI 


arp eat’s scratch to the hand which in 
This being a wound which 
ild readily heal 
Escalopier found no objection to it. 


I 


rted the key. 


0 and leave no sear, De 


next day the count sent for his man 


isiness, and ordered him to bring to the 


ise certain large sums in gold. These 
ere counted, and duly locked up in the 
ecretary. Intent on his scheme, De VEs 


ilopier ealled in debts and other outstand 


itters, in order that the movement of 
oney in the house should whet the cupid- 
tv of the thief. 


ued sixteen days, during which time the 


en 


These mancuvres contin 


ock-maker and the count had many sig 
ficant interviews. The time lagged so 
it they began to be afraid the would 
ever be robbed any more; but on the six 
teenth day the pistol-shot was heard, and 


There 


found his man of business looking rathe1 


Del’ Esealopier rushed into the room. 
ld, and holding his right hand behind his 

bac KK. 

“What is this?” asked the count. 

“T had just come in to see you,” stam 

man here 


mered the other, “ when I saw a 

orking at the secretary door. A pistol 
shot went off, and he jumped out of the 
window, and escaped by the little back 
gate. 

De VEscalopier went to the little back 


gate, found it locked, with the key inside 

positive proof of the falsity of the state- 
ment—and then, returning to the room, he 
pulled his agent’s hand from behind his 
back, and found it bleeding freely from the 


scratch, 
“How long have you been robbing me, 
Mr. Bertrand ?” he asked, coolly. 


“About two years,” was the business-like 


reply. 
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And how much money have you taken 
altoge the ? 
‘About tifteen thousand franes.” 
“What have you done with it ?” 


‘Bought state bonds, the titles of whieh 


are in my desk at home.” 
On condition of returning these bonds 
and of signing a papel acknowledging h 
guilt, to be used in case he again infringed 


the law, De L’Esealopier took no furthes 


steps to resent the treachery of his unwo1 


thy agent. The money rescued from the 
thief he forced upon Hondin as a loan, 
and before the year was out the suecess 
ful juggler was amply able to repay it, 
and did so, From his very first perform 
ances to his last he met the highest ap 
preciation from his Par sian audiences, 
Houdin’s first Fantastic Evenings took 
place in a small hall he caused to be fitted 


| ee ' 
¥ up in the Palais Royal, then even more 


to the 
architect 


of 
of Paris. 


attraction 
Recent 


than now a centre 
iv crowds 


ural changes of great splendor have mad 
the of the Nouvel the 


vicinity | 
chosen promenade night and l 


( dpe ra 
for 


the loungers in the capital; but in Hou 


day all 


din’s time the Palais Royal, its shops, its 
restaurants, its green park, its music, its 
colonnades, were attractions of irresistible 
and every evening nu 


potency, persons 


merous enough to till the hall over and ove1 





again gathered around the doors of Robert 


Houdin. 


seat two hundred; but the prices of admis 


The little auditorium would only 


sion were rather high, the front seats being 
let at a dollar, or five franes, and no places 
being under forty The 
stage set was pretty and bright, represent- 


sous. 


obtainable 


a drawing-room in white and gold in 


ing : 
No furniture was used 


the Lonis XV. sty le. 
except that which was necessary to the per- 
formance. The floor with 
handsome carpet. On the right of the stage 
was a room which was, of course, very use- 
ful at night, and wherein during the day, 
and all day, Houdin sat and worked at his 
Houdin was the first juggler 


was covered a 


inventions. 








‘ 
A 
J 
§ 


in audience who contrived to 
i the cumbrous and suggestive 
hich one might say any fool 
tricks, and many did. To a juggler 


vhat heavy artillery was to the 


n: nevertheless the little table 
used looked extremely innocent 
ved from the front All articles 
and cumbersome to be hidden lhl 


as or thie por Kets of which his 
s full) of a juggler, are disposed ot 
es, of course out of sight of the 








ulience. For this purpose all the tables 


on the stage are provided with what. is 
technically called (by French jugglers, at 
east) a “servant,” which is a shelf at the 
back of the table, upon which are placed 
such articles as will be required to myste 
riously appear in the course of the experi 
ents; and also with a box lined and padded 
with cotton batting, into which things de- 
sired to be got rid of are dextrously thrown. 
Pedals” are also fixed into the inner side 
of the table underneath. These pedals are 
the res and strings by which many me 
chanical contrivances are made to operate, 
and they are worked by a confederate oft 
the stage. Houdin perfected this pedal 
play in an astonishing way, and in the inte 
rior of his centre table there was an ex- 
tensive key-board, like that of a piano, upon 
which his assistant played dextrously, and 
by means of the pedals accomplished the 
most ghastly effects. The side wings or 
walls of Houdin’s little inclosed box scene 
were perforated with traps of all sizes and 
shapes, and articles which the juggler 
thrust through fell noiselessly outside into 
receptacles lined with cotton like that on 
the “servant” of the centre table. Houdin’s 
son, a boy of thirteen when his father first 
uppeared in 1844, acted as page, and under 
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pretense of merely handing this article and 
that as required, in reality aided the accon 
plishment of many tricks when his assist 
ance was not suspected. 

The alter ego of all jugglers is the invis 
ble hand whose action the audience eis tota 
ly unconscious of, while feeling its strang 
power; Whose eye and ear are forever on tl 
alert; whose attention never swerves for a 
instant; whose sleight of hand nearly equa 
the juggler’s; whose rapidity of action is a 
most marvelous. This is the confederate be 

hind the scenes. I 
Hondin’s opinion, wor 
en are vastly superio 
to men for this work 
and he had experien 
f enough during man) 


. years to know. 
ati ‘ 
id Great numbers of 
} amusing little trie] 
with handkerchiet 
were invented a 


performed by Houdir 
One of them was ve 
effective, though, lil 
all these things, absure 
in its simplicity wh 
you had the clew. H 
spoke of the heat of t] 
evening, and put his 
hand in his coat-ta 
pocket to get his hand 
kerchief; wiped his fore 
head with it, faune: 
himself with it, and 
then, slapping it between his hands, told i 
to go. It went. He informed his audien 
it had gone back to his coat-tail pocket, an 
putting his hand back there, pulled it out 
again; and again, on command, it disap 
peared before the eyes of the audience. T} 
explanation may seem clumsy, but to do th 
trick in a small room, right within fire o 
eyes and opera-glasses, required great ra 
pidity and neatness of hand. <A cord li 
sewed to the centre of a pocket-handkerchiet 
was passed up the right sleeve of his coat 
and down the left to his left wrist, around 
which the other end of the cord was tied, 
the handkerchief being pulled up the right 
arm out of sight. The arms extended, tli 
cord taut, the handkerchief out of sight, is 
the first stage of preparation. Equipped in 
this way before coming in sight of the audi 
ence, the juggler is ready to put his hands 
behind his back as if to take his handke1 
chief out of his pocket, but in reality to pul 
it down from his right sleeve with the aid 
of the left hand. The string being taut 
when the arms were extended, of course it 
is slack when they are held up by the breast 
or the back, and the handkerchief easil) 
comes out some distance from the sleeve; 
but stretching the two arms straight out 
tightens the string, and the handkerchiet 
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flies up the arm like lightning. All this 
th the hey! presto! and the hand-clap- 
vy and finger-snapping which always lend 
aid to the amusing illusions of the 
iwaler. 
Houdin was the inventor of that trick by 
hich a box is made to be either light 
ough to be lifted by a child, or so heavy 
he most robust man can not drag it from 
ts plac e. Houdin knew before the intorma- 
on became very general that an artificial 
snet can be made of a plece of iron by 
uid of electricity. As long as the elec 
enrrent cireulates around it, the iron 
retain its power of attraction; but as 
on as the eleetrie current is cut off, the 
ron loses all capability of playing the part 
if loadstone. In this manner iron may be 
irged to so great an extent that it will 


| another piece of iron so strongly that 


» human power can loosen it. This was, 
of course, the principle of Hondin’s coffre 
urd, or heavy box. In the centre of the 
tle platform running down among his au 
dience, which all jugglers use, Houdin had 
in opening made, in which was placed a 


powertul electro-magnet concealed by the 


eht stuff which covered the boarding. 
Electric wires communicated with the room 
behind the scenes, and from there at the 
proper moment was sent the current. The 
bottom of the box was covered with a wall 
ver, Which made it look like wood; but 


it was in reality a strong iron plate. He 
requested his auditors to lift the little box, 
that they might see how light it was. They 
did so; its weight was trifling; it was ap- 
pare ntly a wooden box. “ Nevertheless,” 
said he, “if I want to put bank-notes in it 
for safe-keeping—they are not heavy, bank- 
notes are not—I just pass my wand ovei 
it, and I make the box so heavy that no 
thief can run off with it.” This was the cue 
for the electric current to be turned on, and 
no man in the andience could pull the box 
from the unsuspected magnet beneath, un- 
less, indeed, the tricksy Houdin gave anoth- 
er cue, by which the box became light, and 
the sweating tugger was sent rolling back- 
ward with the box in his arms. When the 
principle of the electro-magnet became bet- 
ter known, Houdin varied this trick by the 
following introduction. After the electro- 
magnetic business just described was over, 
the juggler informed his hearers that to 
show them he was not aided by any recent 
inventions of science, but that the box real- 
ly became either light or heavy as he desired, 
he would hang the box to one end of a rope 
on a pulley, and by taking hold of the oth- 
er end of the rope, they could judge of its 
weight. Whereupon he fastened on the 
box, and begged a spectator to be kind 
enough to hold it up by the other end of the 
rope, so that he could easily feel how heavy 
it was. “Just now the box is so light that 
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the gentleman holds it up in the air without 
any trouble; but as it will become very 
heavy the instant I command it, I must ask 


five or six persons to come and help this 


gentleman te hang on to the rope, So that 
the box may not draw him up or carry him 
otf.” As soon as his spectators yielded 
to this request, the box came down, hoist- 
lng all the people that were hanging on To 
it, and swinging them about in the air, to 

the great amusement 
B \ of the audience. Fig. 1 

shows the aid Houdin 

summoned in this ma 
HEE Wey neeuvre. The block 

and pulley seem to be 
} ? of the ordinary sort 
when viewed by the 
spectator below; he 
can even pull the rope 
backward and forward, 
and it will seem to run 





over the pulley; but 
the interrupted lines 
show that the rope 


did not pass ovel the 





‘ pulley at all, but went 
+B 4 : 

AY up into the ceiling, 

Fig. 1. and there worked ovet 


a double pulley on the 
floor above. When the spectator pulled the 
rope, it rolled over the double pulley above 
and unrolled on the opposite side in the 
same quantity. It requires little enough 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics to see 
that the strength of one man who has got 
hold of the handle is thus enormously in 
creased, and that he can hold his own 
against the united power of five or six spec- 
tators. 

“One hundred candles lighted by a pis 
tol-shot!” was a seeming marvel that drew 
all Paris to Houdin’s hall for atime. This 
was an application of the old principle of 
the electric spark, and though only one 
hundred candles were modestly mentioned 
by Houdin, he might 
have lit more than 
that with his pistol- 
shot, and so he in- 
formed his hearers. 
Look at Fig. 2. A is 
the end of a gas-pipe 
leading to a reservoil 
of hydrogen gas; B 
and C, two little me- 
tallie stems, very fine 
and delicate, whose 





ends are quite close 
together. One of these 
stems, B, is isolated on 
a glass shank; the other, C, is fixed upon 
a copper shaft communicating with- the 
ground. When the gas issues from the jet 
A, it strikes directly on the candle-wick D, 
passing between the points B and C; andif 


Fig. 2. 


— a Cae 
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lectric spark is intro-| rendered his trick safe against wind and 


‘ 
the point B, it will spring to the | weather. 





1 t, passing through the gas and There is nothing a juggler’s patrons ar 
t on fire his tongue of tlame will | fonder of than ghosts, and Robert Houdi 
he candle wick, 

SN Ra OS SIS 
principle may be 


Fi 3 rhe 


marked S are 1so- 






gv bodies except the 
ri md ma be ot 

numbe1 All the Fic. 3 
ire fixed on the 


pipe which supplies them with gas. | had quite a number of these phantoms 
ters B indicate candles. Exactly | command. The strange deceptions broug 
described the gas is turned on at} about by optical illusion are practical 
iin, and escapes at all the jets. At | limitless, and one of the most startling pr 


instant the spark is made to pass in at | duced by Houdin is shown below. In tl 





i the isolated end of one of the shafts, and | scene two persons are, or are supposed 

4 e electricit instantaneously springing | be, walking about the stage. They rus 

i from point to point, ignites the gas jets, and | trom side to side; they rest ulate; the 

; consequently also the candle-wicks, which, | are heard to speak to each other; the dra 
however, to insure their inflammation, have | matic movement they go through is actua 
previously been dipped into spirits of tur lv blood-curdling. For one is a creature 
pentine. The greater number of breaks | like ourselves, of flesh and blood, and tl 
there are in the shafts,so much greater pow- | other is a phantom, an impalpable spectre 
er is necessary in the spark to overcome the | The living being vainly tries to seize t 
resistance it encounters to its course. At| phantom. He thrusts his sword throng 
one time the spark was sent from a power-|and through it; he even himself pass« 
ful electric machine; but however strong | through it as the sunshine penetrates a rain 
this instrument might be, it often happened, cloud, In spite of this the spectre does not 

5 hen the weather was wet, that the elee- | lose its human shape. It remains seeming] 
tricity generated was not sufficient, and the | quite intact; it continues to gesticulat 
performance missed tire. Houdin was the | and appears to haughtily defy its morta 
first to make use of the Ruhmkorf coil, | assailant. Finally it vanishes, and the li 
which, to the great joy of the juggler,|ing man, with sweating brow and horro 

\ 

' 

3 THE CONJURER’S GHOST, 
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y 





ecken features, remains alone upon the 
wre The principle of this entertaining 
sion. Which is well known in America, 
ere it is technically kaown as ‘ Pepper's 
ost.” may be explained by a tew strokes 


en and pent il. Just stand upon a table 





a 
ot 
KS 
oe 





hig. 4 


t of glass about twelve or fifteen inch 


eh, and about as wide. It is strictly 
portant that the glass should be of tine 
itv, free from flaws, and transparent 
i lighted eandle at a distance of tive on 
ches in front of the glass, and behind 
( indie a hook to serve as al screen. 


Fig. 4 In looking over the book B and 
the glass, you will see retlected there 

e candle C, which the screen hides from 
our direet vision, and the candle will vir 
tually appear to be at D, behind the glass, 
d at exactly the same distance from it 
the real candle C is. Still looking 

rh the 


glass, you will find that you 
put your hand around there and pass 
apparently through the flame again and 
rain, and though the candle still seems an 
wjue substance, your being able to pass 
ur fingers through it shows clearly that 
s airy and impalpable. 
Now if in the place of the candle C you 
substitute a white body strongly illumina- 
ed, you will have the precise explanation 
the ghost effect as used by Houdin, and 
iter by Pepper. It is scarcely necessary to 
nention that all lights in the hall are turned 
off with the exception of that used for the 
production of the spectre. If a sheet of 
transparent glass is placed in a room, with 
light falling equally on all sides of it, it will 
vive no reflection at all, any more than the 
vanes of a window do when the interior and 
the exterior of the room receive the same 
mount of light. But if one of the faces of 
he sheet of glass is more strongly lighted 
than the other, the one which is in shadow 
ses in the matter of transparence, and 
vains in that of reflection, the darkness per- 
forming the office of a quicksilver plating 
of more or less density. 
In the scene represented on page 822 be- 
ween a living man anda spectre, a large un- 
plated glass, placed at the requisite incline, 
oiselessly arises or descends between the 
Underneath the 
stage, and in front of the glass, is a person 


spectators and the actors. 
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dressed in a white shroud, whose whole form 
is lit up by the rays of an electric or Drum- 
mond light. The exact representation of 
thie spectre, re flected by the glass, then ap- 
pears Ins ght of the audience, and seems to 
those who behold it to be upon the stage. 
Phis spectre, untwist ikably » ilpable as it 18 
to the audience, is not apparent to the act- 
or Who 1s on the stage He can not see the 
least gleam of it, his point of vision being 
ditferent from that of those who sit in front: 
ind in order to guide his movements so that 
when the spectre is on the stage he shall 
make no mistake as to where it is, a whole 
system of chalk marks and other sighs 18 
prepared beforehand, that his dramatic ac- 
tion may be intelligibly guided. 

lo insure the suceess of this optical il- 
lusion, it is necessary, first, that the glass 
should be of the finest quality, is the slight 
est defect in it may reveal its presence to 
the spectators; next, that the stage should 
be dimly lighted, while the spectre itself is 
bathed with the strong illumination from 
below. Only by the use of a very powerful 
light below and comparative darkness else- 
where 


in sufficient reflecting power be 
given to a sheet of unplated glass. It is 
imperative, too, that the place below the 
stage where the spectre 1s playing his (o1 
her) part should be heavily draped with 
lustreless black stuff, black velvet being the 
material which absorbs most luminous rays, 
though cloth or even any ordinary black 
woolen goods will serve the purpose pretty 
well. 

Ever since the capture of the strange em- 
pire of India by the English, or for more 
than a hundred years, the civilized peoples 
have been hearing of the marvelous feats 
performed by the native jugglers. Natural- 
ly, Houdin’s announcement of the Indian 
basket trick made a great sensation. The 
curtain arose and disclosed a wicker basket 
of oblong shape standing upon what ap- 
peared to be a light table, without any cloth 
cover upon it. The juggler entered, drag- 
ging a beantiful youth, dressed as an Indian 
prince, wearing a robe of white cashmere 
embroidered with gold, while upon his head 
waved a peacock’s plume held by a diamond 
stat 

- Mercy ! cried the child. 

“*No—no merey. You are an Indian and 


merey !” 
a prince, and must die,” was the savage re- 
sponse. 

‘I am only a child,” cried the innocent 
boy. 

“That will not prevent my killing you.” 

With piercing shrieks the child broke 
away and rushed to the side wing, only to 
he seized there by his executioner, who, 
lifting him in his arms, plunged him into 
the basket, which he closed, strapping down 
the cover. Then he drew his sword, and 
having tested its sharpness by striking it 
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in the floor, he thrust it in the basket again 
ind again, while the victim inside gave the 
most heart-rending e1 es Of pain and agony. 
Each time the sword was pulled out it was 


seen to be covered with blood, while the 


bs and groans from the inside of the bas 


ket grew fainter and fainter, till at length 
they ceased, and a ghostly silence ensued, 
During this scene the excitement among 
the dience was intense Ladies hid their 
faces behind their fans; some wept aloud; 
men shouted hoarsely, “ Enough!” Phe 
smiling juggler bowed, and proceeded to 
unstrap the basket, which he turned, mouth 
upward, to the andience, showing it to iy 
entirely empty In the midst of the ap 


plause which followed trom the amused and 


relieved audience, the little Indian prince 
was seen to be seated in a box in the centre 
of the auditorium, kissing his tiny hand to 
those about him, as well as to his friend the 
executioner on the stage. 

Phis trick was performed with the aid of 


looking-glasses inserted between the table 
legs—a contrivance now commonly used in 
pantomimes and other show pieces upon 
our stage, as described by me in a forme! 


article in this Magazine.* But it was a 


new thing then, and the scene was remark 


ably well played by Hondin and the child. 
As soon as the boy got in the basket he 
opened a trap-door in the bottom of it, 
whic h was placed ovel a corresponding 
opening mn the table. Hidden by the look- 
ng-glass, he crouched below between the 
table legs, and shrieked and sobbed until 
the proper moment came for him to descend 
through ; 
around to the box in the front of the thea 
tre. A sponge full of a red liquid was 


placed at a certain spot inside the basket, 


trap in the stage, and so pass 


and the sword, passing through this, seemed 
to be dripping with blood. It was impera- 
tive that the juggler should not pass in 
front of the table, else his legs would have 
been retlected there, and that would have 
disclosed the entire secret. Houdin became 
dissatistied with this trick, and made many 
improvements in it, which the jugglers of 
our day have still further perfected. It is 
palpable that this can not be the way in 
which Indian jugglers perform the trick in 
the market-places or other public squares in 
broad daylight. They have no looking- 
vlass table, no traps through the earth. 

Houdin’s theory concerning them was that 
their basket had an opening in it either at 
its front or its back, and that, while buck- 
ling and strapping down the cover, with 
the knee lifted up and pressed on the basket 
as if to tighten the leather strap more se- 
curely, the child crept out under the bent 
knee, and hid beneath the voluminous robes 

* “Secret Regions of the Stage,” in Harper's Month- 
ly for April, 1874 
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of the juggler. Then, while the sword js 
piercing the basket, and the child’s sobs are 
most heart-rending, the crowd gathers j 
compact mass about it, and into the crows 
the child easily escapes without being seen 
and runs away. At the proper moment hi 
comes running back as if from a distances 
and of course the astonishment of the ere 

is unparalleled, for the basket has in th 
mean time been opened and shown to be 
( mpty. Houdin’s Se ¢ ond edition ot the bas 
ket trick disp nsed with the looking-gla 
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THE MAGLIO BASKET, 


table. The basket was merely stood up o 
couple of trestles, which had no part 
deception. That matter lay with the ba 
ket. In the above cut the basket is see) 
open, ready to receive the child. Fig 
shows the interior of the same basket whe 
it is closed and the 

child isinit. At A \ 


and Bis seen a dou- 







ble movable bottom, 
whose movement cen- 


tre is at CC. This double Ail} 
bottom is represented | 1} 
better in the eut below: 4 1} 
but then it has changed 4 
its place, as will be ex- } 
plained. To make the 3. - CH 
child disappear, the top ——7 


of the basket is pressed 

down, and it is turned toward the public 
But the bottom of the basket, A, and the 
part B, which belongs to it, take no part in 
this forward motion. The weight of the 
child pressing on the bottom A forces that 
to remain stationary, and in consequence of 
this the part marked B, following the dotted 
line in Fig. 5, closes the bottom of the bas- 
ket. To pass the sword through the basket 
without danger to the child, 
there were chalk marks made 
at certain points, at 
which places alone the 
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THE 


sword was thrust; and to still 


further guard against acci 
lent, it was arranged that 
he sword was only to be 


wished in a little by the jug- 
rler, when the child himself 
wuglhit hold of it, and direct 
There 
is room enough in the 


its course inside, 


d 


bas- 


for the boy to crouch 
ther at one side or the oth 
r to avoid the sword. It 
remains to be explained 
iow it is that, without the 


uid of traps, the child can 
till appear among the andi 
has been 





ence alter he seen 
to be strapped in the bas 
ket, the basket standing on 


This merely a 
of a “double.” The 
jngvgler, among his other vil 


trestles. IS 


ittel 
iinous preparations before 

proceeding to murder the child, is about to 
sandage his eyes, when the boy escapes, and 
This is the instant when 
Another boy, dressed 
exactly like the first one, is standing there, 


rushes to the wing. 
the change Is effected. 
ind he it is who is seized, his eyes bandaged 
concealing the most of his face), and dragged 
| 


K 


while 
hoy No. 1 proceeds to make his way to the 


to the basket and strapped in, 


front of the theatre. It seems impossible, 

Val vhen you read these matter-of-fact details, 

.) that a spectator should be deceived by 

them; but natural aptitude for sleight-of- 

and performances, combined with unceas- 

ng practice for many years, made Houdin 

so wonderfully expert that every muscle of 

iis body was a trained and educated serv- 

ut, and did his bidding in such a way as to 

cause his auditors to doubt the testimony 

of their own eyes. 

Lights, shadows, and looking-glasses! 

Houdin was never tired of forming new 
\at 
{ 
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THE BUST OF SOCKATI 

combinations with these, by the aid of 
which he received the enthusiastic plaudits 
of crowds of auditors, long laudatory no 


tices in the new spapers, and, as a corollary, 
the ot 


box. 


substantial returns his treasurer’s 


the “bust of 


hanging suspended in space, while from its 


Pray obse rve Socrates” 
mouth issue learned re plie s tothe questions 
of the Athenian sage who is anxious to dis- 


cover how Socrates likes it as far as he has 


vot. Then cast your eyes on Fig. 6, which 
is an answer to the riddle, and shows you 


that though it is wonderful how they do it, 
still they do. A BCD of 
the stage where the bust of Socrates shows 
itself. A looking-glass, G G, stretching the 
entire width of the 
nally from the topmost point of the rear or 


is a side view 


stage, is placed diago- 


ceiling, h, nearly down to the foot lights, 


C, thus forming an angle 


grees with the stage. 


ot forty-five de- 
In the centre of this 
glass is a hole through which the 
You can 
see the exact position in the cut. 
The ceiling and both sides of the 


actor passes his head. 


stage are hung with draperies 
alike, and 


are strongly lit up 
either by the foot-lights, C, or 
the border-lights above at A. In 


this way it will be at once seen 
that the ceiling A B is retlected 
in the and this retlection 
seems to the audience to be the 
of the of the 
stage, B D, while in reality the 
back of the stage is hidden by 
the 
unaware 


glass, 


hangings back 


looking-glass. 


that 


Being quite 
this is the retlee- 


tion of the ceiling, the persons in 
the audience naturally suppose 
that they see the three sides of 
the stage, and no notion of a look- 
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lhe thet st seems 


space hout any thing 
audience are all seated 
wtol who plays 
stand 
| 


edt posi 


Way 


his re 
where 
would be 
ik from the outside, o1 
It for him to stand on 
Ve dl acoustic cde 
As good a one 
ps, which 

not o1 
but 


for one harp 
another of a 


and another 


\\ 


x 
| 
| 





low, each wooden triangle sawed 


above the 


Was 


two abont an inch level of t 


stage. This division made no difference 


the matter of communicating the music 
two sawed ends of the tri 
but the 
swung around and the triangles 
arated, the vibrations from below cease 


be transmitted, and 


long as the 


wert when 


placed together; 
were 
you could not he 
sound, no matter how lustily the music 
in the cellar were sawing and blaring a 

It is an axiom in natural philosophy 
the contents of any given receptacte 
be smaller than the receptacle. No jugg 
ever seemed to defy this physic al law 1 
amazingly than Robert Houdin. His “f 
tastic portfolio” has never been surpasses 
though its principles are well known noy 
every mountebank. 


hand 


Houdin’s quickness of 
tlow of 


unceasing, 


wonderful, his 
talk 
he could 
tention im 


Was so sma 
so 
force you 
any direct 
he chose, and in this w 
make look at o 
thing although you | 


made up your mind tl 


you 


this time, you would c 
tainly 
tixed 


keep your eye 


on another H 


came upon his litt 
stage carrying under | 
arm what 
the usual large flat port 


which 


seemed to 
folio in sketel 
and engravings are kept 
He placed this portto 





the 
four large harps, each supported by a 


inionet The spectator saw on 
stage 
small, upright, triangular piece of pine wood ; 
that was all. Houdin appeared and touched 
the strings of one of the harps, whereupon 
it started of its own accord, and played an 
intricate piece with the exact quality of the 
ino OF her harp was touched in 
tarn, and each proved itself first a harp, and 
the n, the clarionet, 
| then they 

] 


lo re spectively ; 
played together, and the orchestral ef. 


: not a harp, but the viol 


nd the violoncel 


ect was superb. Houdin had but to swing 
m around on their pivots, and the music 
the trick 
musicians down in the cel 
The 


not 


ised. The secret of was that 
re were 
with the 


weular 


foul 


four instruments named. 


piece of pine, which was 


more than about an inch in diameter, was 
ittached to the harp strings, and then de- 
the 


below to 


stage, was attached 

the 
But to enable the juggler to shut 
liked the 


with those be 


through 


he cellar divers instru- 


music when he without 


hess Of communicating 


on a sort of camp-st 
by the foot-lights, am 
out of this tlat portfol 
barely an inch thick, | 
took the following objects, closing the p 
folio together with a slam, to show its ft! 
dimensions, between the withdrawal of ea 
To first, 
vTavings? beautiful 
one made of black velvet and trimmed wit 


article, enumerate : several e1 


second, two bonnets, 
a long white feather, the other pink sat 

a wreath (In Hou 
time worn eX 


with of flowers on it. 


din’s ladies’ bonnets were 
tremely large, with capes, long strings, and 
which, of course 
Phird 


fourth! 


voluminous face trimming, 
added to the wonder of this trick.) 
ly, he took out four 
three large brass saucepans, one full of wa 
ter, the of beans, the third of fir 
and flames; fifthly, a bird-cage, in whi 

canaries were jumping about on perches 


live doves; 


second 


sixthly, a boy about six years old! 

When he had placed the portfolio on thi 
trestles, and untied the strings which hel 
it together, he first took out a picture whic! 
represented the head and shoulders of 
young woman with her dark hair in ring 
lets. He closed the portfolio. Then turn 
ing to the audience he held up the colore¢ 





THE 


print and said, * This is a very pretty young 
but she has come out of the 
vortfolio he No doubt 
e has left it in there. Exactly so. Here it 
Out came the bonnet, and slap togeth 


oy rl, as you see; 


without bonnet. 


went the covers of the portfolio. 
‘But 
s?” cried 


a Winter bonnet, isn’t it, la- 
* The 
bonnet 


this is 


the juggler. deal 


poo! 
ist have a summer somewhere. 
Yes, here it is!” 

Portfolio on ned, the bonnet is taken ont, 
When it 
vain opened, it is for the purpose of taking 
it the picture of a bird. 

“Ah! 
of a bird. 


such a narrow space as this portfolio. 


nd the portfolio closed again. 


here is a bird—I mean the picture 


No real bird could ever get into 
Why, 
upon my word, here is a real bird which has 


in. But in what a sad st 
ai 


He 


lattene ad dove. 


rept ite, poor 


brought forth a stuffed and almost 

“Tt is dead; but I see one which has held 
its own against the pressure. Yes, this one 
Ss ilive.” 


then another ; 
fact, four live plump doves, which one 


Out he drew a living dove; 


fter another he perched upon the edge of 
ie portfolio until all were out, when he 
side table. Doves 
night, that 
only will they not tly away, but they stay 
isely where they are placed without at- 


tempting to stir. 


carried them over to a 


ire so gentle, especially at hot 


pres 


After the doves came another picture, rep- 


resenting two cooks fighting. 

misunder 

thei 
Ah, 


es! here is a large saucepan filled with 


a slight 
ot 


kitchen utensils can not be 


“Two cooks having 


standing. Being cooks, course 


far away. 


beans.’ 

Ont comes this saucepan, which is placed 
on a side table 
folio, anothe saucepan, filled with water, is 


; then returning to the port 


discovered. 


“The water to boil the beans, of course. 
It is boiling.” 

It was not boiling at all, but the juggler 
feigned to have burned his tinger when he 
put it in. 

* Boiling, of course. Here is the fire that 
made it boil.” 

The third full of 
brought out and stood aside with the oth 
then the portfolio is closed, 
the juggler says, “Oh, there is something in 
there I forgot to take out.” 


He now draws out the bird-cage 


flames, is 


saucepan, 


Presently 


ers 5 


full of 
virds, which he walks out with among the 
vudience, that they may examine it for them- 
he returns to the stage, 
which 


selves. Then and 
striking the cover of the portfolio 
tl he 
“This time there is positively nothing and 
nobody in it.” 


“Yes, there is somebody,” 


iis time has remained open says, 


cries a boy, 


KING OF 


CONJURERS. 
lifting 
‘ Let 
here.” 
Phe is brought 
of the portfolio 
that thev mav see it 
kind Phis feat 
rapidity ; but perha 


like 


the 
I’m stifling in 


his head up out of 


out, won't 


portfolio, 
ne you? 
out, and then the 
is shown to the 


of the 


Ill- 


side audi- 


ence is one usual 


require mn skill and 


I n 
IHenseé 


ps some mute, ing 


| = 


orious 


Houdin may to try Let 
him carefully read how 
l'o begin, then: 


out of the portfolio are placed there before 


s taken 


hand, and some get put there while the trick 
rhe things that are 
the porttolio when the jJugg 


already in 


is going on. 
ler brings it on 
the stage 
stufted 
the 


cage. 


are the pictures, the bonnets, the 
the cover false bottom of 
full of the 
What are put in are the living doves, 


the three brass saucepans, and the child. 


dove, oO! 


saucepan beans, and bird 


The two leaves of the portfolio are made ot 
thin plates of sheet-iron, covered with paper, 
them look 


and with leather edges to make 


like pasteboard. There is about an inch of 
space to spare when the portfolio is tied to 
vether. Inside, fastened at one of the outer 
inside, is a green cloth such 
portto 
ot 
the portfolio is a hinged shank, which serves 
an angle of 


forty-tive or fifty degrees when desired. The 


edges, but loose 


as is often used by artists in these 


lios to protect engravings. On one side 


to keep the portfolio open at 


prin ipal use of the pictures is to conceal 
takes 
Phey 
are mounted on thin pasteboard to give them 
the The of the 


ladies’ constructed watch 


the motions of the juggler while he 
out articles from beneath his clothing. 
frames 
oft 
springs, and are split up the entire back, so 


requisite stiffness. 


bonne tS are 


that they may be laid flat in the portfolio. 
Fhey spring in shape when lifted up by the 
juggler, who 
but before the 
arranges the trimming, and joins the 


while the portfolio is open 


bonnets are shown) hastily 


split 
hook and eye concealed by a 


back with a 


fall of lace. The saucepans seem to be all 
brought out 
of the portfolio, but they fit into each other, 
e light 

lo ex- 
get 


of the same size when they are 


the handles clasping together, and a1 
er than those used in the kitchen 
into 
1 the largest of 
No. 2, the third 


No. 3is the one which contains water: 


plain how water, beans, and thames 
the sauce pans, we 
them No. 1, 
No. 3. 


and Houdin’s plan was to cover it over, when 


will cal 


the second size 


full, with a plece of water-proof ¢ loth, which 


was tied on as old-fashioned housewife 


an 
ties a sheet of paper or a piece of white mus- 
lin over her preserve pots when full. Jug 


glers nowadays use India-rubber covers for 
such things as this, which are very easily 
slipped off and on. Houdin was obliged to 
little 


around the saucepans to keep the string on 


have a round brass wire soldered 


by, the wire stopping for about an inch on one 
side near the handle, which was the place 
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cover when the | one of the most startling that could possibly 

Saucepan No, 2 has a false | be presented to an audience, and during the 

it about an inch in| day he practiced it for hours at a time, in 

il hallow pan is full of | order to perfect his rapidity of action in it 

seems to the spectator as if the en- The great French juggler lived to see the 

icepan was full, Saucepan No.1 has | day when some men from America shouk 

cular arrangement. It is to hold | come to the brilliant French capital, ani 
and tlhame generated there by an in-| divert attention for a time from himself 

le powder such as all theatrical | the pursult (as he thought) of his own link 
men” know how to make. A/of business. In 1857 the self-called ‘spit 

also put in it, and the juggler | medium Daniel Home arrived in Paris, an 

ind lights the fire between the cov brought introductions to cireles the most 

the portfolio at the proper moment.) exclusive and aristocratic, ineluding thé 

] | laced ina linen | court. Although Home did not condeseend 

ith compartments like those bags you | to appear in public, in any hall or the 
sometimes see inside a lady’s cupboard, in| where the desire to see his performances 


hich she places her slippers, ete The | might be gratified by the payment of si 


heads of the doves uncovered, but their | much per head, the news of his astonishi 
] y 


bodies are in the bag, which has a great | exploits spread from mouth to mouth, an 
hook sewed on the top of it, by whieh it is | his feats gained in miraculous character 
hung up under the juggler’s coat. The bird- | the recital of them passed from one goss 
cage is little else than a collection of springs | to another. Naturally, Houdin was ver 
ind hinges, which is hastily shaken out when | anxious to meet Home and hear the wonde: 
it is drawn from the portfolio. The cana- | ful raps and see the curious table-tipping 
ries are very small birds, and are foreed into | but though the juggler was not unprovides 
a drawer of the cage untilit springs in place, | with aristocratic friends who suggested t] 
when naturally the birds tly about. At a| meeting to Home, the latter persistently dé 
pre-arranged moment the boy gets into the | clined to receive a visit from the juggler 
portfolio, or rather is tossed into it,in the fol- | a circumstance which Houdin not wnnatt 
lowing manner: Asmall trap-door on hinges | rally attributed to fear of discovery. Bu 
IS arrange d to open in the tloor of the stage | as the rage Was tor spirit raps, Houdin vot 
directly under where the portfolio stands, | up some very satisfactory things of the ki 
and up against this trap-door there is a box | of his own, without obligations to any one 
with a movable bottom; in this box the boy | spiritual or mortal. The group chosen ti 
is crouched Here he remains until the | sit around the table having gathered, Hot 
bird-cage full of canaries is broyght out | din took a wire about a yard and a ha 
from the portfolio Then the juggler, walk- | in length, at each of the ends of whicl 
ing out among the audience, says, * Who'll 
have one of these canaries?” The audience, 
thinking this is the end of the trick, and 
anxious to get a gift of a canary, keep then 
eyes fixed on the cage and the movements 
of the juggler At this moment the green 
cloth falls out of the portfolio as if by acei 
dent, and conceals the legs of the trestle- 
work stand. An assistant under the stage 
moves a lever, and the movable bottom of 
the box shoots the boy up into the portfolio. 
The whole operation only lasts four seconds, 
and as soon as the child is safely lodged in 
the portfolio the juggler’s page lifts up the 
green cloth and places it back, as if its hav 
ing fallen was quite unexpected and acci- 
dental 

Now when Robert Houdin came on the 





stage to perform his portfolio trick in sucha 

careless, easy manner, how was he equipped ? 

Why, he had the sancepans hung on a hook HOUDIN'S SPIRIT RAPPER. 

under his coat tails; in the hollow space of : 

the saucepans the bag of turtle-doves hung. | was a hook, and fastened one hook into 

Under his arm was the portfolio. Intaking|an iron ring which hung in the ceiling. 

the pictures out of the portfolio, his body | On the lower hook he fastened the handle 

was hidden for an instant, and this time he | of a small box, which hung about five o1 

utilized to pull out from behind his coat the | six inches above the table. Houdin an 

doves and the saucepans. nounced that the spirit was present and in 
Hondin looked upon this performance as | the box, and by way of proof put the ques- 
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on point blank to the box, which answer- 
In this all ot 


nswers were spelled out by the obliging 


by raps. manner sorts 


spirit. and when it regretfully announced its 
eparture, 
Houdin unhooking the box and passing it 
iround the assembly, that all might see it 
yas quite empty. 

rhe management of this trick was similar 
of oft 
ther instruments to the four harps, except 


great was the astonishment upon 


» the transmission musical sounds 
it the communication 
vas held with the floor 
of the 
Phe nny 
is held in the ceiling 
a thick which 


viereed the ceiling, and 


ibove instead 


‘ lar below. 
wire 


terminated in a small 
board in the room 


This pine board 


ibove. 
vas laid on small rub 
ver supports, Which pre- 
ented the 
resounding on the tloor 
An 
like the 
modern 


vibrations 





of the room above. 
leetrie button ( 
of 
hotels) was placed near 
the juggler’s foot, and 
nabled him to strike 
such number of raps as 
to form 
the required answer. 
rhe of the per 
cussion produced by the 
ectro-magnet 
the 
ward, and the vibrations were sent down 
through the metallic wire into the box from 
vhich they were heard to issue. 

Eight years later the Davenport brothers 
came to the French capital, whither the 
news of their wonderful exploits had pre- 
ededthem. Houdin considered their claims 
is spiritual mediums only a matter of skill- 
ful advertising, and hastened to attend the 
first of their séances. He pronounced their 
performances a series of jugglers’ tricks 
trom first to last, and in justice to Honudin 
it must be confessed that if the Davenports 
lid not do their trick as he said, it is quite 
possible to do something entirely similar by 
The 
companying engraving represents the fa- 
mous cabinet of the Davenports, in which 
the brothers are seated ready to perform 
what to miracles. Hondin 
knowledged that there was no deception in 
the cabinet, the tambourine, the guitar, the 
benches, or any thing of that sort; the arti- 
cle wherein lay all the deception was the 
rope. They could do their trick as well 
With two chairs behind a 
their cabinet, so long as you tied them with 
their rope. This rope, the juggler 


bell-button 


yas necessary 


noe 


gather- 


ed on sounding- 


means of Houdin’s explanations. ac- 


seem be ac- 


sereen as with 


own 


CONJURERS. 829 
maintained, was made of cotton, not hemp, 
and was of texture 


window 


the same as the heavy 


cords with which -curtains are 
back 
he surface of this rope is 
Gentlemen are called 
from to tie the brothers up. 
Is it task for amateur to tie a 
man up off-hand with a three yards 
Houdin thought 


Phe amateur is tlurried, self-conscious, 


hung, and on which they run easily 


and forward. 
tlat; it slips easily. 
the 


an 


audience 
easy an 
rope 
long, 


ha very secure way 
not. 





THE CABINET 


TRIOK, 


anxious to acquit himself well of the busi- 
he brute, 
and if one of the brothers sees the rope get- 


ness, but is a gentleman, not a 


ting into a dangerous tangle, he gives a 
slight groan as if he were being injured, 
and the instantaneous impulse of the other 
A trac- 
tion of an inch is an invaluable gain in the 
after-business of loosening the ropes. Some- 


man is to loosen the cord a trifle. 


times the stiffening of a muscle, the raising 
of a shoulder, the crooking of a knee, gives 
all the play required by the brothers in rid- 
ding themselves of their 


bonds. Their 


muscles and joints are wonderfully supple, 


too; the thumbs can be laid flat in the 
palm of the hand, the hand itself rounded 
until it is no broader than the wrist, and 
then it is easy to pull through. Violent 
wrenches the up toward the 
shoulders, vigorous shakings get the legs 
free; the first hand untied is thrust through 
the hole in the door of the cabinet, and then 
returns to give aid in more serious knots on 


send ropes 


his own or his brother’s person. In tying 
themselves up Houdin’s notion was that the 
Davenports used the slip-knot (Fig.7), a sort 
of bow, the ends of which, A and B, have 
only to be pulled to be tightened or loosened. 
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that so 
, hamely, 


s shoulders at 

1ich seems so strange 
the tied, 
placed in their are 


atte! 


that after brothers are flour is 


hands, which fastened 


und 


bonds and 


behind their backs, that 


being 


made free from their secured in 
the thom 


apparently 


is still found in their 
Houdin 


which he said was as 


them again, 
hands, undisturbed. 
laughed at this trick, 
BC, perhaps simpler than some 
illustrations. The 
rid of the flour by 
emptying it into a convenient pocket, and 
the 
them wit 


C’s 


simple as A 
of the A B 


brothers 


of our 
their hands 
when proper moment came they tilled 
h thei flour, a papel 
cornucopiaful of which they had provided 
It is related in 
the Daven- 


one 


own small 
themselves with previously. 
remembe1 
that 
was fully sustained, for tlour 


the 


Paris by those who 


port séances there, 


Houdi 


is found in 


on occasion 


S Vie 
brothers’ hands tied be 


nd their backs, when it happened that the 
d them for the test 


l slyly placed snuff there and not tlour at 


vho had prepare 
all 
Robert Houdin acquired a comfortable 


COPE tence by 


the exercise of his amusing 
a hand 
some country-house in the pleasant village 
f Sain where he 
introduced a num- 
which 
ouly of great service in the every-day work 


irts, and was able to build himself 


Gervais, near Blois, was 


t 
into this house he 


ber of curious Inventions, were not 


but were matters of never-end- 
to the 


gate 


of his home, 
round 
at 
house, 


ing wonderment peasantry 
situated 
the 


towering 


ibont. The garden 
full 
which was 
and reached by a winding 
path. amazed peasant 
who came to the house found that he had 
littl 


was 


hundred yards trom 


hidden 


four 
behind trees, 
could only be 

Nevertheless, the 
only fo raise a brass hand, not as big 
let it fall on the forehead 


a fantastic brass head, the rap making 


as a baby’s, and 
ot 
but a faint sound, when a real musketry of 
bell-pulling was heard to take place in the 
the garden gate swung 
Instantly the brass plate on 
which bore the conjurer’s name, 


house, and 

of itself. 
gate, 
“Robert Houdin,” disappeared, and another 
took its place whereon was engraved the 
word “ Entrez.” When the postman came, 


the box made to 
receive it at the gate, he also set an electric 
to 


in what he 


and inserted his mail it 


bell ringing. He was requested to put 
brought in the following ordei 
first newspapers, then circulars, finally let 
ters, one by Each insertion set a bell 
off. Thus Houdin, lying in bed in the morn 
ing, with locked 


down, knew that his morning’s mail would 


one, 


his door and his blinds 


consist of one package (or more, or none) of 


newspapers, ditto of circulars, and exact] 


so many letters. When he wanted to post 
letters himself he was not obliged to go to 
the 
the postman’s electric bell ringing, he set 
another ringing up by the mail-box, and 
the letter-carrier knew then that he was to 


come down to the house to get letters. He 


Village with them. As soon as he heard 


rang for himself, so to speak. These simp 
little contrivances created the greatest as 
tonishment in the rural neighborhood wher 
they were employed, and though no one w 

disposed to be in the least disagreeable t 
the juggler, their neighbor, their curiosit 
concerning them was sometimes rather ai 
One day the bel) was heard to ri 

at the gate, the door-plate changed as usual 
and 


noving. 


the entire electric performance wa 
gone through satisfactorily ; the family of 
Houdin expected to see a 
down the path. 


Visitor coming 
But no; the bell began a 
before, the door-plate changed, ete., and s 
on again and again, until at last the gar 
dener walked down to the gate to see wl! 
was the matter. To his surprise he found 
one of the inhabitants of the village 
himself by going in at 
gate and out of it over and over again, quite 
regardless of the racket the electric bell was 
keeping up in the house. 

“Why, what are you doing ?” 
astonished gardener. 
I know 
down at the house. 


it worked. 


whic 


Was amusing 


asked the 


the bells 
I wanted 
Don’t mind me.” 
The gardener was a man fond of his joke 
That night, at midnight, armed with a dark 
lantern, he stood at the door of the inquisi 
tive neighbor, pulling the bell till it pealed 
like the belfry of Notre Dame sounding the 
of the Huguenots. The night 
capped head of the neighbor issued from 
an upper window, his features aghast with 
dismay. 
“Mon Dieu!” he cried, “ what is the mat 
ter? Has any thing dreadful happened ?” 
no,” coolly replied the gardener. 


“Oh yes; ringing 


how 


are 


to see 


Inassacre 


“Oh 
“The bell rings up in your room, I know. 
I want to see how it works. Don’t 
me.” 


mind 


The gate and the letter-box were not the 
only parts of Houdin’s house whose functions 
were facilitated by the aid of electricity. 
Sitting in his study, with his stable situated 
fifty yards away, the juggler nevertheless 
was able to feed his horse himself, and to 
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sure that an exact portion of rations fell 
All the the 


gulated by the mysterious cur 


to the manger. clocks on 
e were Ire 
t the 


his hand at hi 
The breath of the lightning 
sh hissed out of the iron back-log of his 


master had undet 


ting cle sk. 
place and whispered in his eat 


hat his 


stant conservatory was heated too much 
that the 
fall for 


A little bench placed by 


the gerariums, or thermometer 


d now been allowed to too low 


trees. 


e orange 


SAN 
a Maine to Mexico” old 


phrase ¢ Xpressive of infinite distance 
lo 
link of the girdle that 
earth in forty seconds, and means 


a brief jaunt in a palace-car, 


Was an 
fore steam bad annihilated distance. 

it is but a single 
sps the 
»more than 
here, as you lie on your sofa among pil 
the great of the land in 
h and breadth unrolls before you. 
It is March. Ice is coming down the St. 
snow lies the 
the Atlantic spray 
reaks and freezes yet on the 


WS pageant its 


t 


roix } on meadows of the 


Merrimac ; 


furs 
you 


beaches ; your 
Boston blast; 

still night settles, 
| New York recedes behind 


mu; the 


the 
as 
dawn smites with 
rose and gold the azure dis- 
last mountain- 
Pennsylvania ; you 
Pittsburgh, 


inces of the 
s ot 
through 
city 


the 


in a dream; you 
turbid Ohio; you 
ride all day through the yet 
fields of Ohio, 
Indiana, of Illinois; 


insown 


ol 


corn 
great 
ties rise and sink 


along 
way; morning gilds the 


Mississippi for you; 
behind 
Southward then through 

the wonderful beauty of the 
Ozarks, dark, perhaps, with 
mist and rain, past the great 
ick glacis of the Iron Mount 
iin, past Pilot With 


what caution Spring has been 


‘ave St. 


Louis 


Knob. 


advancing on her northern way to meet 


ou! how warily she has pushed her paral- 
els! 
und 
nal ; 


tself in a cloud of snowy blossom ; 


Here the bough is bare; here it buds, 
for hundreds of miles the sig- 
here some daring bush has wrapped 


waits 


here a 
single tree shivers in callow green; 
redbud blushes. Night falls in rain upon 
the swamps of Arkansas. It is not yet full 
spring as you drop asleep; and when you 
wake it is morning and sunshine and sum- 
mer and Texas. 

The primitive world reigned in Arkansas 


here a 


ANTONIO 


DE BEXAR. 


the side of a x 


| 


grounds 


avine at a@ remote part of 


his was endowed with the 


ot 
sat 


fairy 


like powell transporting any passengel 


who merely down upon it the 


travelled back 


across 
ot 


pe rson ove! 


gorge, When it its own 
to take free of 
When Houdin applied electricity 


accord anothe 
charge. 
to these things ten ye ago he seemed to 

Who can tell what 
t 


the Houdin of ten years hence 


ars 
be performing miracles. 
may be able 
to perform by means of electricity? 
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as you swept through: you 
Thrift 
neatness and order, meet you at every sta 
by, 


rexarkana, quaintly 


return to cly- 


ilization in ‘Texas. and industry, 


tion as day vht and day and 


between 


gro 
ride 
named in 
which it Antonio, named 
for that hoary saint who, if he chose his ré 
treat in any such paradise of old, « unning ly 
excluded women ouly lest they should tell 
of it. 


you 
} 


to the 


corners, and San 


courtesy three States on 


It is only when you leave Houston 


THE BURKRO BOY, 

behind you, with its rose gardens, and its 
bayou, white with the tall magnolia forests 
of its banks, that your progress into Texas 
really begins. For delightful as the green 
ery and blossoming of the long pine-barrens 
of the northeast portion seem to another's 
eyes, the Texans themselves think but lit 
tle of that section comparatively, and real- 
ize that their wealth and grandeur lie in 
the great empire of Western Texas, and the 
land itself there seems to open to your view 
with a sort of stillenjoyment of your amaze- 
ment as you look over its mighty stretch 
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under the dome of an immense sky, and 
threaded by rivers whose tlow is a thousand 
nd tifteen hundred miles from their fount- 
iins tothe sea. These rivers, when in their 
banks, are but narrow. You are disappoint 
ed to tind the Brazos, the Colorado, and the 


Guadalupe small and muddy currents: but 

rise come for the tloods are sudden 
md TUPrlous and the torrent rolls along 
broadly rivaling the Missouri. Thus the 
Colorado is liable to a rise of eighty feet in 


few hours, and the Cibolo, although where 
the road meets it it is a dry bed, has been 
Known to Tis¢ so rapidly as to drown a bat 


tery that 


t WAS CTOSSII 





git dry-shod. On this 


account many of the bridges run a long 


uv ««< 


n stout mason-work across the bot- 


toms before they reach the streams. That 





A SAN ANTONIO GARDEN, 


icross the Brazos it was found necessary to 
suspend fifty feet above the river; that 
wross the Guadalupe replaces, by a straight 
line of over one thousand feet, one that was 
a remarkable feat of engineering, where the 
train, descending a steep grade, was carried 
up the opposite incline by its own momen- 
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tum. When the San Antonio gentleme 

who came out to view the road into the 

Happy Valley reached this place, althoug 
some of them had not been afraid to fa 
the stampede of cattle and the inroads ot 
(paches, they hesitated, and the officers of 
the road went over and returned alone, aft 
er which, gingerly mounting, they made t] 
passage, and were so well pleased that the 

repeated it some half a dozen times with a 
the enthusiasm of school-boys sliding dow 
hill. 

At the moment that you start westwar 
on the “Sunset Route,” the landscape s 
lutes you in all the loveliness of a blossoi 
ing prairie 


n its first luxuriance of gre 
under the tender early sun. The flows 
are numberless. When you have counte 
a couple of doze 
Varieties, you fi 
you have only be 
gun. Here tl 
painted-cup makes 
the great reache 
gay; here yello 
indigo stars then 
and presently lends 
themits color, lea 
ing away into th 
boundless horizo 
a Field of the Clot 
of Gold; here it 
scarlet with th 
searlet phlox, hei 
blue with the vei 
bena; here the li 
ies, With their lon: 
showy filaments 
wondrously alive 
whiten all th 
windings of an m 
seen brook: here, 
clothed in th 
priceless small clo 
ver, and greene 
than Dante’s fresh 
ly brokenemeralds 
beneath vast and 
hollow heavens 
and “moulded in 
colossal calm,” the 
naked prairie rolls 
away, league aftel 
league, unbroken 
to the Gulf. 

Oh, the glory of 
a Texas prairie un- 
der a vertical sun! 
the light, the color, 
the distance, the vast solitude and silence, 
the limitless level, the everlasting rest! <A 
flock of white cranes rise flashing in the 
light and soar away; a mirage lifts the 
lofty timber that outlines a distant river 
and shows you the stream shining beneath, 
shaking silver vapor at its feet; in the 











dred thousand dollars, 


ve and skim away, 


ergrowth of dogwood and 
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eek beside you, fearless blue ducks dip and | t 


scattering the water- | | 


a drove of horses, rising from beds | « 
suntlowers, with flying manes and tails, 
hounding into space ; vast herds of cat 
crop the clover without 

thei 


eep oy; 


heads as 


you 
riders are round 
up their droves, hawks 

vering, birds are sing 

nds are blowing, and 
solitude 
silence is full of life and 
Now the 


Brazos begin 


it seemed only 


tion and musie. 


the 


ests of 


stle; eypress and mag- 
linden and locust, ash 


d beech and elm, hickory 


black -jack, dense to 
ess, yet trembling 
dew and sun, laced 


iy Vines of trumpet 


dd passion flowers, and 
huge ropes oft blos- 
ng grape slung from 


e to tree, thick with un- 


dbud, 


wild and 

e, and their dark 
ve-oaks wrapped in the fan- 
thou- 


i 
nd gray swaying cobwebs, 


peat h 
great 


shadows of a 


d standing weird and awful in their Dru- 


il beards. And out on what bottom- 
nds you ecome—the Nile-rich bottoms of 
e Brazos and of the Colorado; the black | 


uld and the chocolate of an unmeasured 


pth; the cotton springing in endless rows 


opening, bean-like leaves; the delicate 


gar-cane just shaking out its ribbons! 
lere in the Brazos we dash by a sugar 
intation, the low house with its broad 


erandas and wide-open doors under huge 
rees, in the distance the great sugar mills, 
nd all around it 

hat make it a yearly return of one hun- 
In the old times it 


the two thousand acres 


vas worked by a couple of hundred slaves ; 


seventy convicts under an armed and 
uted guard do as well. 
rhere is, however, let us say in passing, 
Political 

ficulties were over there sooner than else- | 
here in the South, and the affairs of labor 
qualized themselves to the laws of supply 

d demand. Throughout the State the 


» trouble about work in Texas. 


freedmen are industrious and quiet, secur- 


¢ good livelihood and laying up money. 
Not far away, and still in the Brazos bot- 
ms, by Oyster Lake, a Massachusetts col- 
y is setting up its tents; and here land 
be had for five dollars an acre, bette 
han lands on the Illinois alluvial for fifty 
lars an acre, and quite as healthy. 

Still we roll on, slowly mounting the eight 
indred feet of altitude at which San An- 
Vou. LV.—No 53 


Lay 


530, 


like 


DE BEXAR R33 


onio les the 
a single pasture o 
tence tremen 
Flocks of birds darken the 


clouds oft 


above sea, out upon other 


rairies, where 


lred 


one hun 
thousand 


acres In its 


s 


lous herds. all 


leaves, and vanish; a dee 





CATHEDRATI 


DE SAN FERNANDO, 


perhaps, bounds by; great buzzard 
spreading his ragged wings over his unseen 
quarry ; a carriage and pair go gently along 
the springing sod 


Is 


strange anomaly, so far 
it seems just then from usual life. We roll 
past Bernard, whence, with but one house 
in sight, nearly ten thousand bales of cotton 
are dispatched ; past the lovely Eagle Lake, 
with its fish and game; 
whose 


past Schulenberg, 
the ap 
proach of civilization with the railroad, re 


former owner, annoyed by 


fused to sell a right of way, but disposed ot 


his whole estate, and moved on where no 


one could elbow him—six vears ago a home 


stead, to-day a town with mills and work 
shops and daily paper; past the uplands of 


New Philadelphia; past Luling, with its 


| neighboring Sour Springs, working cures by 


repute wonderful as the Pool of Bethesda’s, 
the gate to the San Marcos, whose fairy-like 
beauty has been so fitly sung by Mrs. Davis, 
the of the South; past a 
score of neat villages, under their live-oaks 


sweetest 


singer 
and pecans; and so on and up and out on 
the great grain region of the world, where 
the tender wheat is springing in long stretch 
es vanishing from sight, the rye is already 
high, the corn is up two feet “a Vast rolling 
region of plains and sun-bathed slopes, be- 
fore which Mesopotamia is a fable, and the 
wealth but dust. Over the 
Guadalupe then, the three Santa Claras, the 
Cibolo, the Salado, straight into the sunset 
that casts out its long beams and reddens 


of Odessa 


Is 
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flood of 
guished by the que k- 


sky and prairie, and wells up in a 


ustre suddenly 


rt 
I 


descending night jghts begin to twinkle 


Antonio. 
the 


Into San 


descend 


ol 


vwclow, and you 
sta 


As 


watts of balm 


There is a crowd dark faces at 


1 contusion tongues, 
y, solt 
you COUSCLOUS 


As 


harrow, 


est fl are 
ol being lh a world 
slight at the Menger, 


evenlv-stoned passage, and come 


bwTralce 
flowers 


of 
enter a 


you 
un 
out upon 
i broad tlagged court-yard, surrounded on 
three sides by open galleries, with the stars 
and the lamp-light flaring on a 
tree you 
feel that you are in the heart of Old Spain. 
Antonio 
African 


overhead, 
below, 


big mulberry growing In it 


is like nothing so much as 
Blidah that Eu- 


san 


the littl town ot 


vene Fromentin comes upon 
n the midst of the desert, set 
behind jalousies, among gat 
dens and fountains, smoth 
ered in roses, and sung to by 
Onamore en 


nightingales 


chanting spot the eve of poet SAN 


There is prob- 
like it in America. 


never rested, 


ibly nothing 


days ago you left snow undet 


it home, now your room is full of 


ind as you go out and about, you find the 
Vale of 
blood- 
the su- 


town one Ww ilde rness of roses, a 
Blush 


delic 


very 


Cashmere. and creamy and 
red; the little Scotch rose: 
perb Marshal Niel; 
the ful great te 


id full, spotle 


ite 


beaut 


ANTONIO RIVER 


Four 
the windows 


roses: 


the shining Lamarque ; 
a-rose, hundred-leaved 


ss, Waxen-white, and damask : 


headed Persian rose itself—the 
hedge gardens by the quarter of a mile to 
lattice climb an 
masses of bud and blossom on ever 
roof. It is a long red roof usually, that 
bending slightly, forms also the roof of t] 
Most of the 
long and low and 
but 
cream-colore d 


the heavy 


gether, every veranda, 


le inh 


veranda houses beneath 


are narrow, of a sing 
story, and one step from the grouns 
built that 


easily and hardens in the air, and so places 


ota stone worl 
that the south wind or the east shall blow 
in every room—the wind that blows all da 
long from the Gulf, and makes the ferver 
heat itself a joy. There 
you enter the saloon from the door, and th 


Is no vestibule 
other rooms open on either side of that, an 


as they all open on the veranda, that is use: 


IN TUE HEART OF TIIE TOWN, 

as a hall. Over them rise the tall cotton 
woods and the huge spreading pecans, an 
before them or behind-them, almost inva 
riably. flows a swift, clear, artificial stream 
of water some four or five feet wide, tli 
banks now stoned in, now covered with 
lush growth of the blooming cannas and im 


mense arrow-headed leaves the size of a 


African warrior’s shield, and now bridges 


beneath honeysuckle arbors. 
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These 
vs stand with little regu- 
irity or but 
‘ and there, facing this 
iy and that, just as the 
with 
and al 
ivs half buried in a sweet 
seclusion of leaf 
Not roses only, but 
other 
n: lilies and myrtles 
the 


aloes 


charming dwell 


uniformity, 


nding roads wind 


the winding river, 


and blos 
som 

the flowers undey 

d geraniums make 
ra bliss to breathe ; 
the 

to shoot it 


drawing in sun 
hine, suddenly 
out in one long spike of 
ellow bloom higher than 
the house itself; the Span 
lifts thick 
trunk, and bris 


dagger its 


Sil 
palm like 
tles at a thousand pots 
ot 


the euphor 


iround cone 


its great 
creamy bells; 


jia clothes its strange and 


with a downy 
then 


a blossom like a 


ity stem 
flowers 
red 
Inevery vacant space the aca- 
‘waves her yellow hair” 


and 


ereen, 
with 
ird just alit ; 
cia‘ the very aca 
cia, it is said, with whose long scarlet silken 
stamens tumbling out of their yellow hood 


Phere 


re groups Of bananas, too, the arch of whose 


Moore has taken such poetic license. 


huge leaves reminds you only of Paul and 
Virg there are walls of the sear- 
et pome vranate, one blaze of glory ; 


nia’s home ; 
lanes 

ned with the lovely leaved tig tree, where 
the fig is already large ; 
to 
dripping with its blackening and delicious 
fruit Sometimes there 


and the comely mul 


berry-tree, grown an enormous size, is 


are summer-houses 
almost half the size of the dwell- 
ing, entirely the 


whole spot so sequestered behind mimosa 


it the gate 


covered with vines, and 
und cacti and huge-leaved plants that it 
seems only a tropical tangle that you might 
hesitate to enter; but, pushing your way 
through which, you will find, behind broad 
porches, lofty rooms with polished tloors and 
rugs, books and pictures and vases and cost- 
ly furniture, inhabited by lovely white-clad 
women whose manners have peculiar grace. 

In and out among these houses slips the 
San Antonio River, clear as crystal, swifter 
than a mill-race; now narrow and foaming 
along between steep banks rich with luxn- 
riant semi-tropical growth, and with the tall 
pecans on either side meeting above them 
in vaulting shadow ; 
hy 


now spreading in sun- 


shallows between long grassy swards 


starred with flowers, twisting and turning 
and doubling on itself, so tortuous that the 
three miles of the straight line from its head 
to the market-place it makes only in four- 
teen miles of caprices and surprises, rapids 


DE BEXAR. 


MEXICAN ADOBE HOUSE, 8 
falls and 
reach of soft 


and eddies and 


reach after 


arrowy curves, 
green gloom and 
flickering sunshine, each more exquisitely 
beautiful than the other. Around 
lane it takes a loop; here it is just a pebbly 
ford, there, although so perfectly transpar 


every 


ent that you can see every flint in its bed, 
it is of a profound depth, and every where 
it is of a color whose loveliness is past be 
lief. It flows by the Mexican jacal, and 
through the wealthy garden, around the 
churches, across the business with 
You can not ¢ scape 
it; you think you have left it behind you, 
and there it is before you, hurrying along to 


streets 
its delightful glimpses. 


the forests on its two hundred miles to the 
Gulf. It is a happy course this river runs, 
but a hard fate is in store for the lovely San 
Antonio. All its pretty boisterous play is 
presently to become the groaning labor of a 
slave, for the feet of its fall, if it is 
something to delight the heart of the poet, 
is something also to dilate the bank account 
of the manutacturer. But they must build 
well who set up their water-wheels on the 
San Antonio. 


SIXTY 


It isa tricksy stream; behind 
its sparkling fords it holds a vast reserve, 
and it is pretty sure to take its revenges. 
As treacherous as it is beautiful, all at once 
in its 
of its 
when 


it will call on its legions, and rise 
might and sweep all opposition out 
way, as it has been known to do before, 


it flooded basements, washed away stone 


houses, and drowned a man in the high pub- 


lic street before he knew what had happen- 
ed, or when it 
carried off a woman, 
came back to render an account. 


rose in &@ water-spout and 


Mexican who never 
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ned in the valle sure precursor of a norther, and it is cer 
er limpid stream, th: tainly a powerful purifying agent, stirring 
and winds through some | up the whole atmosphere, and blowing ey 
is before making itself | ery thing noxious and unclean far into th 
Danger of overtlow of the riv- | Gulf. 


len, is, however, lessened by the It needs something as powerful as 


th of these streams are tapped | norther to push through all the sinuositic 


ep ditches wequilas, they ot the countless streets of San Anton 
vhich conduct a portion of the | which are a complete maze, and among 
every garden lot in| which one may wander a year and yet find 

worth noting having | intricacies unknown before. The town lic 
since the cutting of the last | in its valley in the broad basin of the great 
hese acequias were made at | hills, and upon both sides of the river, and 
less certain rain- | the serpentine course of the river, crosse: 

the last | by a score of bridges and as many fords, 

i rich woodland growth | such a confusion and a snare that you 
the adjacent hills and | er know upon which side of it you are. The 

lave become more abun- | streets in the old part of the city are ¢ 
formerly, whether owing to that | ceedingly narrow, and by no means clear 


ves oecasionin 


i y it. and the sidewalks are narrower yet, an 
strong here, but it is tem- | worn in ruts by the tread of many feet 

strong a wind blowing grate Many of the buildings on these streets ar 

in temperature being less than | of adobe, all of them a single story in height 

Yet tew but the ruder | most of them with galleries, as the verand 
neountering the noon | and piazza aud porch are called. Some ot 

ke siesta then, and enjoy | them have a curious front, the wall proje« 

the day, at morning and | ing a couple of feet above the line wher 

0 iverage San Antonian rising at | eaves should be, and pierced by rain-spouts 

deed the market being open yet eal forming a breastwork behind which the de 
sharpening of the butchers’ | fender lay protected, while through th: 

»meat market on the Alamo | rain-spouts firing down into the streets 
» clashing of an army of sa- | which, in the furious old times that this 

to the dreamers the ap- | town has known, with now one master ane 

the heroie ghosts of the Alamo | now another, were wont to ran with blood 

and their onset and shock of bat Narrow as the streets are, they are in 

This habit of early rising affords an | cumbered in every way and made still nai 

sort of life to the wealthier here rower. Here the incumbrance is carts fu 
ikfast over at sunrise, the horses at the | of huge blocks of unhewn stone, which ar 
loor for a drive in the blossoming lanes | handled by brawny Mexicans and negroes 
ind out upon the delicious hills, with all | without derricks, and which the citizen 
the dewy world ablnsh; seclusion then, and | patiently submit to see cut in the street 
mid-day siesta, and the long cool even- | day by day instead of in the stone-cutte1 
ugs on the galleries with friends and flow- | yard; here it is trains of clumsy Mexicai 
rs and stars. Yet the temperature, with | wagons covered with canvas and drawn b 
the sun’s power, is not tropical enough to | oxen whose yokes are bound upon thei 
oranges and oleanders and palms to | horns, thus occasioning every jolt to jar the 
the tirst half of the year, although | brain, and shortening the term of service 
seen round many of the houses and | of the stoutest beast. Often the mai 
open galleries in tubs, and now and | plaza is entirely covered with these teams 
there even comes a norther severe | the great oxen lying all day in the sw 
enough to frost the bananas to the ground. | there, and from under the canvas of the 
The northers blow frequently, through the | wagons protrude a crowd of little dark faces 
and spring, with tremendous vio-| that make one fancy all Mexico is on the 

sweeping down over the hills and} move. Sometimes the incumbrance is 
ring volume on the prairie. Noth-| string of donkeys that trot through thx 


it would seem, but this stone and adobe | streets, each one with a single fagot on his 


walls three feet thick could stand | back, oddly contrasted by another wher 
st them; they uproot the largest trees, | each one is so hidden by his load of straw, 
throw the rain in a horizontal line of | hay, fresh grass, sugar-cane, or corn, accord 
feet; but the stick and straw jacal|ing to the season, whose long blades and 
ng against the fence never shivers in| stems trail upon the ground, that only his 
One seldom lasts more than three | head and ears show how the bundle moves. 
mut they are said to come in a multi- | Now it is a Mexican family transferring 
three; that is, if one lasts more than | their altar—the Lares and Penates—on a 

, it will be three; if more than three, | cart, the father leading it, the mother and 

be six \ term of unusual heat is a | grandmother totally obscured by the things 
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hey lug along, an infinity of children round 
and ragged and with tan 
the blackest 


ruddiest dark cheek 


dirty 
with 
the 


their heels, 


hair, but eyes and 


teeth, 


ed 
hitest and 


ost roguish sinile ever seen, and with the 


all but 
bh i k, 
little 


strapped on a blanket on 
the 
baby 


ly ire, 


by 


mule’s sound asleep in sun, as 


as the first evel 
a Mexican family 
the 


while 


morsel 
If it is 
encountered thus, 
the front at, 
and holds the 


eet a 
worn in paradise. 
mother is 
the father 
Here it 


and makes 


a cart 


ways on sé 


sits behind baby. "’ Is 
my train that stops the way 
feat of the 
wagons drawn by 


ith 
ritles 


prominent ure streets—huge 


overed mules four 
and mounted escort. 


] 


W an armed 


ast, 


vhose ind broad cartridge belts mean 


ou its way tothe vet distant tront 


and the 


er, between which towh a train 1s 


ilways Moving, as supplies are being 

tcehed, or 
ambulance journeys. 

deal 

much 

to 


who 


ilmost 


dispa otticers’ families are taking 


The st 
cood 
add 


Vivacity 


interest, é 
iriety 
for 
San 
th, 


Ho 


and 
the 
Antonio seeking 
the ot 
large, the 
sul 
to 


invalids 
t 
number 


is since 


there and in the 


Filion 


pec uli: 


It seems 
ul 
it 
consumption 
throat; 
invalids who have 
there simply 
to prolong life have in un- 

is 
will 


properties 
rende! almost a 


tor 


that 
specie 
ind diseases of the 
ind the 
ome down 
gone awa 
You 
people, 
stroll- 


ounted 
entirely 


Cases 
cured, 
these reborn 


themselves a sight, 


ng and driving about in 
ill the pleased surprise of 
return life, 
a town of 
strange and foreign sights 
them. Here 
Mexican rider, 
if he is in full dress, 
ars his dark 
buttoned up the outside of his leg with sil- 
ver bells, his jacket rich with dollars, and 
belt, his great light felt sombrero stiff 
with embroidery of gold and silver, 
bridle and saddle, stirrup and spurs, shining 
and clattering Or per- 
party of ladies bounding along, 
Antonio fine 
avy 


then to and 


that in such 


to comes a 


ray too, 
Ww ho, 


we trousers 


his 


and his 


again with silver. 
haps it is a 
for every woman In Sap Is a 
cavalry 
and gold; it 
if he does not have 
bag, the Fayal 
stont little 


sidewalks, 


ind fearless rider: or some he 


or else Is 


riders, superb in blue 


a mounted beggar, who, 


to 


carry 
does, vet 


a servant his as 


in a 
on the 


rejoices 
burro of his own. Here 
beneath an umbrella-tree that sheds abroad 


beggar 
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} 
ad 


] } 
ta 


powerful fragrance, little tables ar 
the people get their 
of pastry, sitti 
run there 
vendors of strange 
the 
porcupine 


e spre 
market roll 
bit 


would 


the 


where 


chocolate and where 
the gutter 
Here, 


candies, 


if Was one 


too, are dark 
brushed 


f 


inetfably 


h tlies 
of 


is, 


whic 
tail; 


] 
oll 


from 
cow's work : « 
of ind 
Cay from the 
Mexican women crou h upon the hot stones 
their dark half veiled 1 thei 


ragged ribosas, surrounded by 


with a 


bunches magn great, 


sweet jasmiines coast; and 


sad faces \ 


wicker cages 


cardinals with 


little « 


birds, vivid 


and 


every 


full of mocking 
their red 
whose 


lively anarios 


the 


atures 


crests, 
color unde 


tin 


and 


on plumage 


sun glistens, making the y cre 
Is of emerald and gold 
Mexican faces 
there 
and Li 
There, 


Mexican babies, than whom 


marve ruby and 


turquois. These are a great 
of the little 
called Chihuahua 
nothing 


dirt, a the 


town: are portions 


where 


part 
ot it, 
you 
the 


iredlo, 
tumbling 


else. , 


see 


MSS 
RAs 


CAN NN WE 


MNT 


f LUAMNLLA 


ST a wai,” 


<ICAN BIRD-SELLERS, 


| nothing can be lovelier; there, too, the 
Mexican grandmothers, than whom nothing 
can be uglier. Here 
leopards and ocelots, which the Indian wom- 
en dress with the they 
are supple Chi 
huahua dogs that can sleeve 
of your here 
needle-work, made 
rivaling the Old-World ] 
ea pipkins or jarritos prettily ornamented, 
with their 
sticks, set in many rings, which, rolled up- 
right the palms, make the choco- 
late the pipkin. Whatever 


are 
you can buy skins of 
ast till 
littl 
the 
wonderful Mexican 
the thread, 


ACES } arth- 


be 
the 


in 


brains of the 


as silk; here are 


nestle 


Is 


coat 5 


on drawn 


here are ¢ 


Tet, 
molinillos, or curious wooden 


between 


foam in you 
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buy, pelon will be given you; and whatever 
Mexican it but 
cents’ worth, he expects pelon, or something 
the bargain, 
him not too profitable a 


the buys himself, be 


thrown into renders 


Here, 


1 these old regions of the town, you can 


which 
customer. 
il 
still see the women patiently crushing the 
corn on the matata 
hut, get 


; and here, at almost any 
Mexican refreshment, if 
you wish it, that will make you odorous fo1 


you can 
days 


Every where about the 


low 


outskirts of the 
huts built of | 
and mud and straw and any old drift, 
with thatch to the 
presenting appearance of 
are the Mexican 


town 


sticks 


are innumerable 


roofed coming almost 
ground, and 


the 


an 
utmost squalor. These 


The 


in 


jacals. chimney and its ovens are 


usually a cone of baked and blackened 


mud a 


iwning or a tree the whole family is usually 
to be 


seen, With mules, donkeys, chickens, | 
ind a horde of dogs, among the latter a hid- 
eous, hairless animal, promiscuously inter- 


mixed Dogs are largely in the majority of 


five | 


the cock crowing that re 
sounds from house to jacal 
from to 


the e 


farm ranch, ane 


rises on ar in bron 
of sound like the 
of the It 


should glance into one 


surges 


waves sea, Vo 


these jacals, you would fing 
earthen 
bed 
brightly ane 
the place garnished after 
its sort; and although the 
that it 
filth, to the casua 


an tloor cleal 


swept, a neatly mace 


and 


COVETE a, 


general idea 
ot 
it 


Is 1S 
hest 
eye seems clean 


and o1 


Yet tl 
an live « 
In the su 


ui 


derly, but poor to the 


degree of poverty. 
Mexican here ¢ 
less than any. 

mer the corn and onion and 
peppers of his garden patel 
meet his needs; inthe wit 
ter, even when he owns his 
bit of land, a 
soup bone 


potato 


fivepent 
and 


one sweet 


comprise his 


marketing. 


usta 
But poor as he 
may be, his daughters do not 
vo out to service 3 


his moth 
her that 
remnant ofthe Spanish man 
tilla her with the 
erand air; and he himself 
although in rags, 

vou on the street with the 


grave courtesy of a Spanish 


wraps ribosa 


about 


salutes 


don. Making exception ot 

the proud old Mexican fam 
ilies of lineage and repute, who live in seclu 
sion, it is not possible to feel that these peo 
ple who are known as Mexicans have any 
They are 
simply a gentler Indian, accepting a sort ot 
civilization, now and then with a fairer tint 
now and then with a wave in the hair that 
tells of darker blood, and always with a high 
cheek-bone, following them to the tenth 
The proud Castilian has but 
small part in them, the gentle Montezuma 
race perhaps has less. 
two strains in his veins 


claim to the name as we use it. 


generation, 


One having those 
the Spaniard, with 
his hemisphere of poetry behind him; the 
Montezuman, representing ancient and right 
ful empire of the continent—should wear, 
it would seem, other than these low-browed 
faces stamped in their dumb and sullen ig 
norance, whether you see them on the wom 


little removed, and under a rude | en squatting on the brick floor of the cathe 


dral, or on the men lounging in the plazas 
against any thing which will uphold them, 
darker and more sullen for the shadow ot 


| their huge sombreros. 


San Antonio is, in fact, a Spanish town 


the population in San Antonio, and their | to-day, and the only one where any consid 
baying divides the noises of the night with | erable remnant of Spanish life exists in the 
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nited In its old archives much 


teresting information is held concerning 


States. 


e early Spanish rule in this country, and 
re also, by-the-way, are some 
far to prove the utter 
Burr of the tre 
of which he suttered. 


papers go 
Innocence 
ason under the 
Many of the 
wople proudly call themselves Spanish, and 
of the the 


yecessary to speak their tongue easily; a 


gy very 
of Aaron 
ire? 
Americans of 


nost region find it 


uwyer, indeed, could hardly practice his 


knowledge of the 


examining 


wrofession without lan 


age, Which he needs in wit 


ses, in pleading, and in recourse to the 
locuments in the matter of land titles, many 
f which are in the Spanish, while most of 
laws are 


he loeal founded on old Spanish 


Ise Land is still measured here by the 
vara, and the town has its alameda, its pla- 
is, its acequias, the houses have their jal- 


muisies, and the stranger never loses a for- 
vn feeling while 
It is 
there 


num 


e stays. 
1¢ that 


ire large 


vers of Germans, 
French, and Poles 
ere, that no shop 

sper employs a 
lerk who can not 
deal with at 
ot 
tionalities besides 
thre 
a man 


er cosmopolitan ; 


least 
vO these na 
lis own, and 
lace is in 
mut Spain is at the 
foundation of the 
of it. The 

buildings 


vhole 
sectilal 
such those 
the earth- 
juakes had forced 
on the Spaniard 
n Mexico, and which, habit, he 
rought with him—and wherever the mod 
ern builder varies the design, he ornaments 


ire as 


W iii h 


CATHEDRAL 


from 


wood-work, cut, 
doubtless unconsciously, in a Moorish pat- 
tern the church buildings such 
is those which the Spaniard venerated in 
mother-land. The Cathedral of 
Fernando has, indeed, been rebuilt, retain- 
ng only a small fragment of the old build- 
at the but the other ancient 
church buildings, quainter and more pic- 
turesque, known as missions, although in 
ruins, have endured no alteration of design. 

San Antonio was itself a mission. A poor 
little village called San Fernandez in 1698, 
it was deemed best to remove thither from 
the Rio Grande the mission of San Antonio 
de Valero, in execution of a plan still fur- 
ther to settle and civilize Texas, and thus 
to repress the encroachments of the French, 
who, under the pretensions of La Salle’s 


the galleries with a light 
and are 


San 


His 


back ; 


ie 


DE BEXAR. 83U 
brief occupancy, were always laying claim 
to it. Phencefortl 
as that of San Antonio de Bexar, from the 
name of the province, Bexar being 


the mission ‘was known 
an mn 
menuse section of territory then comprising 


nearly al 


1 of Southwestern Texas, attached 
Phe 
population of the town was increased by ul 
royal importation of families from the Ca 


nary Islands and trom Tlaxeala, and during 


to the Intendancy of San Luis Potosi. 


the following half century the missions of 
La Purisima Concepcion, of San José, San 


Juan, and La Espada were built down the 


miles from the other, and 
the Alamo was begun on the left bank just 
behind the 
ly religious, partly defensive, founded by 


river, each a few 


town. These were posts part 
the Franciscans, to whom some five square 
were given for the purpose, and 
induced the milder Indians to eulti 
vate the rich lands, improve their own con 


leagues 


who 


N FERNANDO AS 


revenues of the 
performing a 
Phe 


of the missions usually consisted of a noble 


the 
doubt 
of civilization. 


dition, and enlarge 
Church, 


work 


without any 


great buildings 
church at one end of the square, a tort at 
the other, the apartments of the friars, the 
huts of the laborers, the granaries and store 
houses distributed between, all of massive 
stone, and inclosed behind a high wall com 
pleting the whole as a fortress, which was, 
indeed, necessary, subject 
incursions of the fierce northern Indians. 
interest for 


as it was to the 


These missions have an Us 


quite apart from their beanty, for they stand 


up in their solitude and decay, still giving 
silent testimony to the immense debt that 
we, as a people, owe to-day to the old con 
They are a part of 
the visible romance of our country, too; for 
they met the line of that chain of forts 
which followed in the adventurous path ot 
the Sieur de la Salle and the intrepid Father 


quistadores of Spain. 
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" "biog ~< 2+ BM 
wate terse Boat 
¢ 


Hennepin from the Great Lakes to the Red 


River, and they also were the outposts of 


civilization in the wilderness. The monks 
of the S@ THISSLONS, tnoreover, were those W ho 
opened to the world the resources of this 
yreat empire of the West: with their pa- 
tience and labor, they were the first pioneers 
of the region, and but for the riches which 
the soil displayed at their touch, the colo- 
nist might not have been tempted here for 
a century later. They cleared the way for a 
new power among 
the peoples of the 
the 
annexation of that 


earth, and in 


powell 
in the 
followed, and 


to our own 
that 
the 
consequent acqul 
sition of all the 
northern half of 
Mexican territory, 


war 


andthe great train 
of 

resulting, one sees 
that, like all the 
other conseien 
tious 


circumstances 


workers of 
the world, they 
* builded better 
than they knew.” 

Every one ot 
these MISSIONS is 


the 


on so 


now a Truln; 
yTrass Grows 


the 
as is left, the mes 


much of root 


quite starts up in 


the long cloisters 


the 
pace, the cactus sprouts and 


where fathers used 

blossoms in the crannies of 
the wall, the wik 
thyme bunches 


outel 
hangs in 
there, and sweetens all t] 
Not] 
ing can describe the solit 


tal 


lonesome summer air. 


grandeur and beauty of the 
the mar 
velous piece of color that 


Concepcion, and 


makes, as you drive over the 
prairie, first appro hing 
when, a mile anda half fron 
the its towers 
and dome darkly rise on the 
It is the first 
religious ruin you have sec 
in Aimerica—indeed, thes 
ruins are, we think, the on 
thing of the the 
country ; its existence is 
its 


town, twin 


' 
luminous sky. 


sort. in 
romance, condition 

mystery, and a vague pa 
thos haunts its broken are} 
cells. The 


José, some 


and disused 


es 
iInission of San 
four miles below the first, is, however, bot] 
finer and more interesting. 
it is the Juan, but 
through a transmutation of names peculiai 
to Texas, in which, for instance, the origina 
Brazos became the Colorado, and the Colo 
rado the Brazos, the place is now always 
known asthe San José. 


This is really, 


said, mission of San 


The buildings of this, 


the second mission, were not only of finer de 
sign and workmanship, but they were those 
of a scholastic as well as of a religious in 


MISSLION—SAN JOSE, 
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titution, inclosed a much larger space, and 
ire left in The church 
vas built in the style introduced in Europe 

the had 
the stvle from which 


much more detail. 


the Jesuits when Renaissance 


\ 


vecome Wwearying 


subsequently the Louis Quatorze developed 


But al- 


tself. 


though a meretri- 


ous style, its ef- 
fect, judging from 
must 
very 
particularly 
the dazzling 
of this lati 
the 
its de 
of the 
stone, 
li 
and 


se Tullis, 


ive been 
ight 
and 
of 
was 
The 


how 


tude, ex 
ecution 
tails 
best, 
ilthough 
eaten 


ither - stained, 


sott 


cream 
ot 
the district, which 
s easily wrought, 
walls 
frescoed with a di 


s the 


colored stone 


the surface 


iper of vermilion 
ind blue, of which 
onl faint 
All 
facade 
ot 
sculpture 


lines 
the 


\ 
remain, 
1OTTY 


IS 


niass 


superb 
ot 
lossal figures, with 


CO- 


cherubs, scrolls. 


ind 


il 


flowers ; sim- 
work 
surrounds of 
the exquisitely 
beautiful Win- 
but for the 
rest,the great halls 
the 
long arcades are crumbling into mounds of 


noble 


one 


dows: 
A 
ire roofless, 
dust, and even the fine statuary has been de- 
faced by wanton wretches who have enriched 
themselves with the hand of a St. Joseph or 
Such as the 


carving is, it is regarded with superstitious 


the head of an infant Jesus. 


idolatry by the simple Mexicans whose vil- 
lage surrounds the ruin, and the priesthood 
itself would not dare to take any measures 
for its preservation that should remove it 
from their daily sight. The chapel attached 


to the mission is still in use, a weekly serv- | 


ice being held there. In spite of its pretty 
font, and of the groined arches of its vault- 
ed roof, it is a sad spot. Two or three old 
paintings adorn it, a sacred image stands in 
the lofty niche of the only window, which, 
lined with scarlet, surrounds the image in a 
blazing aureole, while the walls all about 


the altars are strung with the votive offer- 


ings of the poor worshipers, who, since they 
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can not give lace and je wels and gold 


wrought altar cloths, give curious patch 


work hangings which are inexpressibly 


There are said to be great 
chambers attached to 
capable of holdin 


tour hing to see, 
under-ground this 


building, 


mission two 


NOTHER VIEW OF SAN JOSE 


years’ provision of wheat, together with se- 
cret passages to the river, so that the wate 
supply could never be cut off: and ow ing to 
this, the to endure 
triumphantly, according to tradition, a siege 
if duration 
warlike Indians who never ceased their hos- 
tility to the undertaking of the Spaniard 
and the Franciscan. Of the other missions, 
down the river, there is scarcely enough left 
to mention; but take them by lat, 
the effulgent moonlight of San Antonio, and 
they are worth a journey to see, the front of 


mission was able once 


ot eighteen months’ from those 


mooning 


La Espada towering above the dark foliage, 
a melancholy haunt of poetry and dreams. 
Why all these buildings have been allowed 
to fall into such a condition it is not easy to 
say. Whether it was that the secularization 
of the missions crippled them beyond thei 
strength, whether the Indian service was no 
longer able to maintain them, whether the 
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dry climate had any particularly injurious 
effeet upon them, whether the depredations 


of marauders have been equal to such de 


struction, or whether it is judged that they 
ire most effective as they are—whatever the 


reason, the lover of the picturesque may well 


be thankt 


il for the result. 
The drive to these missions, in deep woods, 
across all the fords at all the windings of 
the rivers, through the forsaken avenues of 


pecans that the good 
the 


friars planted, and up 


open prairie-side, is as wide and delight 


ist with the 


ful a conti 


ruins as it is possible 


to imagine, and accents a great deal of their 


charm Here is no decay, no disrepair. 
Nature is alive and throbbing through every 
leaf and blade; the mesquite is waving all 


light and feathery grace on every ripple of 
the air, 
halt 


stem the 


a thing of beauty, half sunshine and 
verdure; the mustang grape, with a 
size of a baby’s waist, twists itself 
in long loose ropes and festoons from tree to 
tree, and spices the wood; the great ratam- 
ma, With its yellow primrose flower set in a 
radiation of slender green spike-like leaves, 
shines with all its lamps against the dark 
masses of the magnificent pecan; and earlier 


in the year the wisache, each spray of 
which, strung with downy golden balls, is 
precious in the Northern conservatory, soars 


like an illumination beside the way, and the 


thickets of the lovely frijo-lio clothe them- | 


seives in purple with the narcissus at their 


feet. All around the Concepcion mission, 
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where one of the 
deadliest fights ot 
the Texan revolu 
tion once reddened 


the grass, sheets of 
the white prickly 
poppy wave in the 
wind, the Texas star 
sprinkles the 
and the delicate lit 
tle white 


sod 


rain-lilic 
that spring after 

shower scatter their 
delicious 
ery 
broad 


odor + ev 
the 
the 
prickly-pear blazes 
up in the sun witl 
its big red and yel 
low full of 
the 
native to the 


where ove 


slopes 


cups 
tlame; in sam 
colors, 
soil, scarlet and on 
lantanas an 


abutilons 


ange 
yrow ly 


the 
swaying 


side slender 
mountan 
heliotrope with its 
white 
vanilla 
violet 


blossom and 
scent, while 
and verbena 

morning-glory, ma 
randia, convolvulus, and clematis, greet the 
familiar eye, and unknown blossoms flaunt 
in every The of the mock 
ing-bird, which tilts on countless topmost 
boughs, is pouring over you in floods of e 


copse. music 


stasy; the cardinal-bird’s note pipes clea 
as he darts from the shadow 
to another like 


of one bush 
the 
the turtl 


doves coo on the low boughs, or go skip 


a winged coal of fire; 
little finches warble and trill; 


ping together across the grass; the scissors 
tail and the chacalaca 
of the thorny chaparral; 
that seem to have lit on 
of yellow 


skim over the tops 
a flock of blackbirds 
the knoll in a patch 
away at your ap 
proach, and take the blossoms with them; 
the rabbits bound along the ground; the 
splendid wings of butterflies brush you 
face. 


blossoms fly 


Just below the second missjon yeu 
come to the falls of the San Antonio. Al 
though the falls themselves, divided into 
many, are of no great height, yet the volume 
of tumbling foam, the wondrous color of the 
waters, and all the harmony of the world ot 
verdure that in every shade of mighty oak, 
dipping willow, and feathery fern swings 
over the stream which'slips so smoothly to 
the fall, and with such jewel-like polish that 
its very swiftness seems stillness, make a 
picture of green and silver that it would 
take a West Indian wilderness to rival. 
The Alamo, the last of the missions, and 
one never quite completed, is but a few 
steps from your inn, on a dusty plaza that is 














reproach to all San Antonio. Its wall is 


erthrown and removed, its dormitories 


re piled with military stores, its battle 


| 
scarred front 


yuinted, and market-carts roll to and fro on 


has been revamped and _ re 


he spot where the flames ascended at the 
touch of the torch ot insolent 
he funeral of But 


exan visits it as a shrine, and thrills wi 


foe ovel 
thre 


th 


an 
pyre heroes. vet 
wide in a history that is more to him than 
ill the Monmouths and and 
Cowpens and Yorktowns of the Revolution ; 
itself, 
th a past of its own, and although long 


Le XIngtons 
for, after all, Texas is a domain by 


voluntary member of our federation, yet, 
like Hungary or like Seotland, it is hardly 

© absorbed, 

he sword years since usurped the gown 
1 men’s thoughts when they spoke of the 
hurch of the Alamo, that 
of the church 

Yet many a 


stout contest, to be sure, 


fortress 


nilitant. 


was waged in and around 
little town of Bexar 
the of the 
Alamo were ready for the 
muuner poles from which 


the 


ve fore walls 


such various flags have 


tossed defiance: to-day 
the French, under St. 
Denis and La Harpe, 
driving “back into it all 


the Spaniards of the out 
ying country, to-morrow 
and the 
fahuacanos harrying it, 
after it 
the Apache 
riding boldly in and bid- 
ding the there 
tether his But 
with the building of the 
Alamo the struggles for 


ihe Comanches 


ind even was 


varrisoned, 


soldier 


horses. 


ts possession became 
fierce and frequent, and 
ill the peaceful nestling 
beauty of the town was, 
until within the last thir- 
ty years, only the back- 
ground for 

scenes of bloodshed. Now 
Salcedo and Herrera sur- 
render it to the Ameri- 
that Saleedo whose 
keen insight saw the ruin 
of Spain in her colonies, 
and would have forbid- 
den the birds to fly across 
our border and bring back 
any whisper of liberty ; 
now Elisondo threatens 
it, one sunrise, from the 
distant heights of the 
Alazan; out of it eagerly 
marches a band to meet 


successive 
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Arredondo at the Medina, and lay their 
bones to bleach on the old San Antonio 
road; now, again, a raw army of 500 men 


hold Perteeto de Cos, the brother-in-law of 


Santa Anna, and his force of nearly three 
imes their number, prisoners within the 
walls for two months, till the assault is o1 


dered, when, while one party divert atten 
tion by an attack on the Alamo, from which, 
well from the the 
merciless black and red flag, two columns 


as as cathedral, waves 
march up Soledad and Acequia streets, the 
one pushing through De la Garza’s house, 
each house, 
with its walls three and four feet in thick 
little fort push slowly on 
day by day through the houses, not through 
the streets, which were raked by Mexican 
through into the 


the other through Veramendi’s 


being a 


hess, 


guns, Navarro’s house, 





DOORWAY 


AND SCULPTURE AT SAN JOBE, 
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ated the necessity of running a highw 
through the cemetery 5 and while he has |] 
monument in the Capitol, yet Milan, wl 
so loved Libe rty for Libe rty’s sake lay 
canebrakes, slept in dungeons, starved ai 
bled and died for her—lies to-day in an 1 
marked grave where every hoof insults hi 
But the great tight of the Alamo, tl 
which has immortalized it with the batth 
of the world, took place when Santa Am 
advanced upon it with all the machinery of 
war at Mexico’s command. From the out 
set there was no hope within the walls, a 
the little garrison there made up their mit 
to their fate: indeed, one of them, Color 
Bonham, sent out to seek re-enforcements 
came back alone, although he knew it 
to die, heroically as Regulus returned 
Carthage. There were 144 men in the A 
mo; Santa Anna’s troops, at first estimat 
at 1500, were presently increased to 400( 
they were the flower of the Mexican s 
diery, commanded by ofticers of matchless 
skill and daring, many of whom loathed t1 
work required of them. But Santa Am 
who styled himself the Napoleon of the 
West, left no foes to rise behind him: his 
policy was the policy of extermination 
The town of San Antonio was already his 
the blood-red flag flapped from the cathe 
dral, and the fortress was summoned to sur 
render and throw itself upon Mexican mer 
ey. What that mercy was can be imagines 
from the subsequent fate of those who ca 
, DOORWAY OF JOSE. pitulated with the brave, impetuous Fannis 
at Goliad under all the forms and articles 
priest’s house, into the square, when the | of war, and with promise of speedy releas 
black and red flags come down and a white | only to receive orders, one Sunday whet 
one goes up—a bitterly contested fight, | they were singing “Sweet Home,” to marc} 
where on the second day the magnificent Mi- | out in double file under guard, suddenly 
an fell, long lying buried where he fell. Al- | halted when half a mile from the fort, the 


though, some years afterward, the ashes of | guard wheeling and firing upon them til 
this hero were removed to a cemetery, yet | they fell, betrayed and butchered in cold 


the searcity of land in Texas recently cre- | blood. “This day, Palm-Sunday,” writes a 
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ot 


e massacre, “has 


xican officer 


me a day 
heart-felt 
ow. At 
morning the 
of 412 


erican pl ioners 


to 
most 
SIX In 
ution 


is commenced, 
continued till 
oht when the last 
f the number was 


At 


ynmenced the Op- 


eleven 


tion of burning 
But 
it an awful 
e did the field 
the 
soners were ex 
ited and fell 


ul in heaps, and 


eir bodies. 


sent, when 


if spectator 
d view it with 
horror! They 
ere all young, the 
lest not more 

thirty, and of 
e florid complex- 
s. Whentheun 
youths 
brought to 


of death, 


tunate 
e place 
unentations, 
the appeals 
ch they uttered 


Heaven in their own language, with ex 


ed arms, kneeling or prostrate on the 


rth, were such as might have cansed the 
stones to ery out In compassion.” 

lravis and his men had no mind for such 

erey. Shut up in the Alamo, this was the 

clamation that superb leader made and 

dressed to the people of Texas and all 
\mericans in the world: 

tal | MMANDANCY F THE ALAM 

Besak February 24 

1oTs,—I 

i by a thousand or more of the Mexicans, under 

Anna. I have sustained a continual bombard- 

ind cannonade for twenty-four hours, and have 

t lost a man. 


} 


Friiow -Crrizens AND COMPAT! am e- 


The enemy have demanded a surren- 
it discretion, otherwise the garrison is to be put 
e sword if the fort is taken. 


nous W 


I have answered the 
ith a cannon-shot, and our flag still waves 
y from the walls. I shall never surrender nor 
treat. Then I call on you, in the name of liberty, 
triotism, and every thing dear to the American char- 
, to come to our aid with all dispatch. The ene- 
receiving re-enforcements daily, and will no 

yt ine to three or four thousand in four or 
Though this call may be neglected, I am de- 
nined to sustain myself as lor , and die 

xc a soldier who never forgets what is due to his own 


rease 
days. 


ras possible 


or and that of his country. Victory or death! 

“W. Barrett Tray 
rhis splendid death-cry unheard. 
eall No help came. 


Santa Anna surrounded the place on all 


was 


rhe was neglected. 


BEXAR 


ith intrenched 


up oa 


sides Ww encampments, and 
days, many 
but al 

1500 of his 
the unerring 
At midnight of the thirteenth 
day the storming party was ordered to the 
time, the reluetant in 
fantry, pricked on by cavalry in the rear, 
amidst the roar of artillery and the volleys 
of musketry, the trumpet the 
dreadful notes of the dequelo, Signifying no 
quarter. Twice they made the attempt in 
vain, and recoiled only to be urged on fo1 
the third time by the irresistible cordon be- 
hind them; the third time they mounted 
the walls and fell to their bloody work. It 
was short and terrible. 
an angle 


ke pt cannonade for ten 


times attempting to scale the walls, 


ways repulsed with slaughter 
is said, falling before 
rexas rifle. 


men, it 


assault for the last 


sounding 


As Travis stood on 
of the northern wall, cheering the 
fearless spirits behind him, a ball struck his 
forehead, and he fell; a Mexican office 
rushed forward to dispatch him, but he died 
on the pot of Travis’s sword as that hero 
breathed his last. And with that the indis 
criminate slaughter began, man to man, of 
the little force that, worn out with the task 
of repelling attacks and manning works 
that required five times their number, with 
sleeplessness and thirst, and without time 
to reload their pieces, fought with their 
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rifles till no 
lesperate left 
ta Anna held the place 
Antonio, summoned 

po to «him 


vith the bullet in his forehe 


stocks of their 
alive 
Phe 


before 


band was 


nted out Travis 
id, 
Bowie butchered in the cell where he lay on 
iis sick-bed, Ev 
the 
ad 


around 


ins shot in the act of blow 
Crockett 
slaughtered 
erected to 


up and David 


mavazine, 


tha 


circle of his 
On the shaft 


Sa le gend whose eloquence 


foes 


him. 


the heroes run 
irt stand still: ‘“ Thermopylae 


of defeat, the Alamo had 


makes the he 
had its messenger 
hone 


But fell! Not 


seven weeks afterward, Houston, slowly re- 


how swiftly vengeance 
treating and drawing the enemy after him, 
the bridge behind them, fell upon 
they in their afternoon siesta 
banks of the San Jacinto, and with 
battle-cry of “Remember the Alamo! 
remember Goliad! their breast- 
works before they could form in line, turned 


burned 
them lay 


the 


as 
on 
the 
( harged 


their own cannon upon them, and in eight- 
minutes had taken their colors, their 
equipage, their arms, their specie, had laid 
half their force dead on the field, had made 
the other half prisoners, with all their offi- 
cers, and presently with Santa Anna him- 
self, and had the power 
of Mexico across the Rio Grande. There is 

in all the annals of 
leap to read of 
fact, throughout the whole of 
with their per 


een 


destroyed forever 


no other such victory 


war; it; and 


’ } 
ones pulses 


one feels, in 


those early Texan days, rude 


Cervantes called a second description ¢ 
valor, and with a noble equipoise and larg 
comprehension, towered above dust ai 
clamor in the stature of the mighty m« 
that mould ¢ mnpires, : 

San Antonio has always had more or les 
For 
years it was the head-quarters of the sout 
ern division of the United States army, ar 
here, in 1861, 
the post to the Confederate authorities, w 
stores valued largely over a million dollar: 


to do with warlike operations. ma 


General Twiggs turned ove 


and a new flag was added to the numls 
of those that had already waved above tl 
place. It is now again a military depart 
ment, under the command of General Or 
a brave and accomplished soldier, who fro: 
this station directs the frontier movement 
between those forts that constitute our wa 
against the Mexican and the Apache; an 
in the event of a Mexican war, it w 

be, as it is now, owing both to its situati: 


hew 


and to its railway connection with the coas 
It 


arsenal, with picturesque grounds and bu 


the base of military operations, has 


| 
épd 
—- 


whose stone wall 


ings, on Flores Street, and a military ¢ 
of the side-hills, 
inclose sufficient accommodation for all the 


on one 
stores needed in time of war, while its tow 
er the country for many miles 
This dépé6t was built under the direction of 
Captain George W. Davis, and is considere: 
a marvel of There 
eral regiments permanently stationed here 
fre 


overlooks 


are sS¢ 


construction. 


while officers of other regiments are 


quently going and coming to and from oth 


ALAMO MISSION, 


sonages and their splendid courage, their 
wise movements and their simple and sol- 
emn state utterances, that the story is epic- 
il and the heroes are Homeric. It would be 
difficult in any history to find a parallel for 
august a character as that of Stephen 
Austin, who, with that fine patience which 


sO 


er posts; and there is almost a patheti: 


contrast between the young officer with 
his unfledged sword, who arrives smooth: 
and fresh and fine in San Antonio, and the 
bronzed and roughened fellow who rides 
back from the frontier after a couple of 


vears of service there. San Antonio is held 





SAN ANTONIO DE 


to be quite a desirable post in the army, 
life adds a great deal to the 
society the 
ot brilliant 
yvomen of varied experience and graceful 
But the proper to the 
itself is of a order, having 
of the old Spanish base of court 


the army 
ot 


oh tone 


ind 


easure in place, with the 


} 


its men and lovely 


anners. sociely 
wee superiol 
something 
gravity 
the 
by 


with the polish born of 
For the San An 
a stay-at-home 


and 


contact with world. 


tonians are no means 
people, nor do they contine their rambles to 
Mexico and the South; 


in comfortable circumstances who 


you will find many 
of those 

ve made the European tour, and several 
half a 
Besides the school of the convent, 


have crossed the ocean dozen 


are several fine private schools, and 
phere has long bee hasystem oft free schools 
there, and for whom 
are send their 
children sometimes to the North and some 
Of the young ladies there 
who, by-the-way, are rather remarkable 
there are many who speak 
Spanish or German, and many are mistresses 
of fow while several of the ma- 
trons have an acquaintance with the dead 
es which would allow them to fit 
their own boys for college well read 
n general literature too, and proud of the 
fact that Texas has no lack of literature of 
Mr. Thrall, one of her most con- 
and creditable 
resident of the town, and the work of Mrs. 
Young, the State botanist, has largely aid- 
ed in making the gardens of San Antonio 
the charming things they A good deal 
of the quality of this society is owing to the 


in operation those 


facilities insutticient 


These 
es to Europe, 
for their beauty 
tongues 5 
iali 


ruag 
> are 


her own. 


scientious historians, is a 


are. 


fact that its members depend so largely for 
entertainment upon themselves, and while 
dancing and music have received great at- 
tention, the art of conversation has had an 
inconscious cultivation that it does not so 
generally receive where opera and concert 
and theatre spare the trouble. 
have until 
the church has béen the prin- 
cipal amusement; there are nearly a score 


Publie en- 


tertainments now been nearly 


impossible ; 


of religious buildings in the place, of almost 
built 
pretty 
Episcopal church, and one or the other of 
the bells is always to be heard. Yet this 
society is a growth of the present century. 
When the first American lady went to San 
Antonio, the Mexican women would beg per- 
mission to come in and admire her, and aft- 
er sitting in silence a space, would go away 


every denomination, all of stone, one 


of them an exceedingly diocesan 


lisping many thanks in their sweet sylla- 
bles, and saying that she was very white 
and very lovely. 

This soft lisp of the Mexican, we may say, 
somewhat infected the speech of the 
San Antonian, who calls the ace- 


has 
average 


quias isakers, and speaks of the Salado and 


BEXAR. 


the Cibolo as the Slough and the Seewiller. 
Pe rhaps also he has been infected by some 
thing more than the Mexican lisp, in a cer 
tain 


enervation and lack of publie spirit 


which cause him to allow his lovely town 


still to retain its fantastic charm instead of 
jOoOlInIng the march ot provement: he does 
al 
it is no paradox for him to 
better, they 
This is the square where the 


not wish to see things other than they 
ways have bee ly 
that 


not so wood, 


Say although they be are 
Baron de Bastrop met Moses Austin turning 
away in disgrace and despair, and changed 
the fortunes of here 
of the 
up 
that once ran 
Salcedo, Herrera, 
knights and true to pay tor that head; and 
yonder is the plaza where the famous Co 
manche fight took place not forty years ago, 
Indian 
and papooses came into San Antonio by ap 


lexas; is the public 


old Delgado’s 
the 


blood of 


crossing where 


head 


brook 


nivel 
there is 
the 
other 


was set on a pole : 
red with 
twelve 


and good 


when threescore Warriors, squaws, 
pointment to surrender their white prison 
ers, and, failing to keep faith, were told they 
should be held as hostages, upon which, in 
an instant, bows were strung and knives un 
sheathed, and in the fearful struggle that 
followed, the fighting 
like tiger-cats, hot one of the warriors was 
left alive. The old San Antonian wishes to 
keep these places unaltered, nor would he 

Mane hac i, Na 
hei 


squaws themselves 


have the honored names of 
varro, Zavala, Sequin, and 1 sort, super 


seded by those of enterprising emigrants 
From the point of view of the picturesque 
he is certainly right; but otherwise one is 


reminded of the saying, now become a prov- 


erb, that the enemy of 1 


exas is the old Tex 
In spite of him, though, certain changes 
be wrought by has 
already crept into the place. It has a His 
torical Society and a Board of Trade; it is 


talking of a 


an. 


will time; enterpris 


new system of sewerage ; it 
has a gas-house, much of whose gas is mad 
of cotton seed; it has a railroad that has al 
ready improved its market, and it is bound 
to have others yet. 

There is a sort of romance attaching to 
the road that brings into daily communica- 
with the world of that 
lonely trio, San Antonio, Nacogdoches, and 


tion this city, one 
Santa Fé, that for nearly two centuries have 
stood on their long untravelled trails, un- 
known and remote in their silent solitudes 
This road built, 
single-handed, by its owner, Mr. Peirce, who 
is said to be the largest land-holder in the 
world. The bed in all 
and firm, much of it made of the selid con- 


upon the outposts. was 


its length is broad 


crete deposits which are found on the line, 
the laid with precision, 
the rails are steel, and the of 
iron, with piers of solid masonry that defy 
the floods. 
the San Antonians displayed a unique hos- 


ties are an exact 


bridges are 


On the occasion of its opening 
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that came 
the freedom of 
Bed 


were his: 


cuest ove! 
bterally 
to offer, 


Lhe 


the had 
| 
1 


tlowe1 
ished to stroll 


} 


Wiis 
LOSE 


to stop upon 


] t yv ] 
‘ { any bar across 


hed to drink und their name 
For 


were 


hose to take 
] 


hundred 


wy cig i ( 


s the th 


guests 


tained as kis ent 


rtain, 


URSULINE ¢ 


without having been 
It has always been a 
coach ride thither ; 


visit 


dismiss¢ d 
bill. 
ind fatiguing stage 

the 


ts sanctuaries, 


und were 
illowed to pay a 


| Texan is 


mut now pouring in to 
He calls it almost invaria- 
bly “Santone,” and it is as full of novelty 
the of the 
He goes to the Alamo and is weigh- 
that 

weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting there to 


the top of the mission tower, and recalls yet 


ind delight to him as to 


rest 


world 


ed, congratulating himself on those 


were 
once 


before; he climbs 


earlier days; he visits the springs; and he 


Wolfram’s 
where the cups of colored light, among all 


spends his evening at Garden, 
the greenery reflected in the river, make an 
elfin place of strange contrast to those rude 
goes to the bee 
the bat caves 


miles away, where the scent of am- 


earlier scenes. He 


outside the city, to 


eaves 
some 
wenty 
he accumulations of gua 
the 


long streams, 


monia is stifling, t 


are tremendous, and where bats 
tly 
like the never-ceasing 
lar] ll the air, 


larken all 
their 


out just at sunset in 
smoke of a volcano, 
the transparent 


outstretched 


while 


membranes of wings, 


INVENT, 


catching the sidelong sunlight, make an uw 
intermitting dazzle of prismatic lustre. Oy 
perhaps he is on the fortunate party tha 
the armor ot 


Spanish knights sent out by Corte 


unearths skeleton in one oft 


those 
to find the seven treasure cities and neve 


returning 
the 


wonderful bronze armor, tinish 
perfection of art. Within the 
town he sees the long emigrant train thread 
ing the streets, with 


ed in 


homesick women an 


determined men; he sees the vreat supp 
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trains out full and heavy to th 
markets of Saltillo, Monterey, and Chihua 
hua, and with hides and 
and wool; he sees the hunters coming home 
laden with game, and the gay party of young 
roughs pushing forth, with their six-shoot 
ers on the saddle, to seek for the lost mines 
of San Saba/or for those of Uvalde and th 
west. 


rong 


returning silver 


remote! He sees, too, the group ot 
Mexican officers meeting here, perhaps for 
refuge, perhaps for safer conspiracy, per 
haps to act with that Escobedo who put an 
end to pretty 
served notice on Europe to send no mort 


Maximilian’s romance, and 


kings to America; he sees the old banke1 
who, an American prisoner, has cleaned the 
streets of Mexico with ball and chain 
his foot, the old physician who holds the 
diploma of all the learned societies in Eu 
, and who came to this country 
that scion of royalty, the prince who col 
onized New 
letters from Humboldt; or possibly he may 
meet a still stately dame who wears the 
diamonds given to her by her old partner in 
the dance, the pirate Lafitte, hero of By 


on 


rope with 


Braunfels, bringing with him 
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mn’s “Corsair.” He sees, with these, this 
id that veteran of Houston’s men, still full 
f the old tire, as interesting to him, and al- 
ost as ancient, as if just stepped out of 
sshua’s army before Jericho: or, as possi 
one of the “ bean men,” a sort of sacred 

iracter, being the survivor of the famous 
Mier expedition. 

This expedition was a part of the des- 


torv warfare resulting from Mexico’s long 


iintenance of a shadowy claim on Texas, 


which claim, as late as 1842, Vasquez 
took San Antonio, remodeled its govern 
ent, and left it, and in the next year 
General Adrian Woll, with 2000 men, re- 


eated the operation, to revenge all which 


campaign was undertaken. The cam 
en came to grief, but some 300 volun 


eers remained upon the Rio Grande, and 
ule Mier their point of attack, only in 
he end, after mueh slaughter of their num- 
Find 
them 


ber, TO surrender as prisoners of war. 
the to 
vere not to be kept, and fearing worse, one 
lay, led by a fearless fellow, a Highlander 


nown as the Black Cameron, they leaped 


ng, however, that promises 


mit of their pen in single file, overpowered 
the stacked 
their way among 
treachery, and 
wisely, after days of intolerable thirst 


arms, and 
the 


acting 


r guard, seized 
oft. 
mntaimns, 


made Losing 


fearing 


nd torment they were recaptured, and it 
vas ordered by Santa Anna that every tenth 

in among them should be shot, the lot te 
ve decided by the drawing of a black bean 
They 


but so 


oma given number of white ones. 
all young and had loved life; 
vretched and weary were they that it was 
irdly a matter of mement to them wheth 

they drew black or white. Those who 
black benefit of 
ergy, and the remainder, after a year and 


vere 
ere 


rew were shot without 

half in dungeons, were set free upon the 
leath of of the arch- butcher. 
These things, sounding like stories of the 
Middle Ages rather 


the wife 
than of a modern life- 
time, when brought near, kindle the 
with a heat often felt, and the 
rugged old heroes of such adventure rank 
with the Texan almost as Biblical person- 


sO 


blood not 


ves. In all these sights and scenes Texas 
ippeals to him and swells his heart with 
future of land. The 


vaquero, who, on his way northward with 


pride over the his 


s bunch of cattle, has stopped in “ San- 
tone” for a frolic, unkempt and unshorn, 
filthy and ragged and very drunk, staggers 
ip to him, exclaiming, with an oath, “ De 
take me for a fool? Let me recite to 
a page of Cesar!” and straightway 
“And 
ow,” he adds, “perhaps you would like a 
with which he 
conjugate one, somewhat assisted by hic- 
“ There’s 
been a big rise on this creek,” said one of 
Vout. LV.—No. 330.—54 


ou 
vou 
lannches out on a famous passage. 
verb,” 


Greek proceeds to 


coughs, and reels away again. 


849 


these fellows, seeing the Gulf of Mexico for 
the first Phe 


regard 


time. lexan makes no such 


mistake as to these Vaqueros, In 
their big boots and old blouses and rough 
beards, as mere vagabonds at loose ends: he 
knows that it is ten to one that the shabbi- 
est on the plaza will draw check for 
$100,000 to-day to pay for the cattle he has 


just bought to improve his stock. 


his 


Phere are ranches, he knows, whose own- 


ers bank at San Antonio, that inclose hun- 


dreds of thousands of cattle; when the 
vearly increase is sold only at ten dollars a 
head, one can hardly estimate the income 
of the owners. Except for branding and 


the beeves, hogs, and 


horses are neither care nor expense to the 


gathering, goats, 
owner; but the sheep are a great care, and 
need constant attention—that guaranteed, 
they also are a steady source of wealth, and 
their clip makes San Antonio one of the 
of the 
the amazing increase renders it probable 
that become the chief. Her 
trade in she 


leading wool markets world, while 


she will soon 
hides, also, is immense, and 
has merchants who do a business in general 
merchandise runuuing largely into the mill- 
the natural 
a vast trade not only with the 


ions every year. She is new 


entrepot of 


State, but with that great and rich region 
of country lying farther to the west, that 


region just beyend the frontier where Eva- 
rista Madeire sows 3000 bushels of wheat 
in one field, and rides twenty-two miles be- 
fore reaching the end of 
where, although the tloor of another man’s 
house is earthen, his chandeliers are of sol- 
id silver 


his fences, and 


where the cotton needs 
replanting but onee in seven years. And, 
more than this, he knows that with the ex- 
tension of her railways to the“ baths of all 
the western stars,” San Antonio gathers into 
her lap and distributes again the treasures 
of the Indies themselves. 

But her own surrounding hills and prai 
ries are wealth enough for her as it is. 
yield of the cereals there is simply enormous. 
The corn is twice as high as your head in 


a region 


The 


May, and the grass has twice been cut by 
that; every known vegetable has long been 
in the market then. 
figs are ripe, and pears and apples, apricots, 
plums, and peaches, are ready to gather; 
while, later in the year, bananas, pomegran- 
ates, and persimmons come in, and the pe- 


The sweet and luscious 


cans drop big and sweet as one finds them 
nowhere else. There are fields about San 
Antonio where four hundred dollars an acre 
have realized 
though that is 
yield, the proceeds being partly due to the 


sale of eane in the streets, it being a choice 


been out of sugar-cane, al- 


an extremely exceptional 


morsel in its season. Large quantities .of 
it are fed to cattle also; and for them, as 
another delicacy, the prickly-pear is raked 
into heaps, and scorched of its thorns by 
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Is found nm lmmense 
lh certain portions 
Anton 


is an epiphyte, 


io, as well 


as 
tS Sustenance 
Oo Which it 


forming a 


from 
does 
wood 


rotted 


te 


ottoen, too, 


thing 


fact, tl nothing hich the 


earth does not el cupabile ot produ 


und producit As you see 


tS best. 


treshly irned up, clean, dark, and glis 


hidden sunbeams, 


ly 


» old saying, fall 
the 


such 


would CONCISE 
if 
ted; 

ie traditional peck 


An 


wonder to see this sod 


thems ives were on 


they and one would 


thi 


to « 


Sil 


at, 1 be eaten In San 


tone. One does not 


break into blossom the day after it is cut. 


the 
a land of prom 


Antonio in this matter is but 
all Western 


plenty: a 


An 


type 


d San 
of 
and 


Ss 


I Xa 


ot land flowing in milk 


and honey if, with the cattle in 


mult 


roaming 


tudes, one were not obliged to use con 


milk in one’s cottee): a land where 


densed 
comfort under a 
lift and 


lifting his hands to 


the 


vagrant can pin 


tent in open air all his time, WAY 


luxury, ircely 


labor, and wl 


live in 


si 


vhere the energetic and intelli 


fortune hand and foot and com 
Nearly 
entered it 


bind 


to thei 


vent 
three hun 
in the last 


het service, 


] 
Lh 


pel 
dred thousand peop 
year, and sought permanent homes; many 


more, we understand, contemplate the same 
the coming And their 
is entirely the of then 
for with eggs selling from six to 


dozen, 


and with 


movement in year. 


SUCCESS hh Ineasure 


endeavor; 


ten cents a beef from five 


pound, 


to eight cents a the cost of living is 


at its minimum. Rents are the only expen- 


item, and the el as we have said, 
till a 
And never was any place more 
that ¢ 


OPpPorcun1ity , Too, 


mate, 


inakes a tent sufficient shelter house 


can be built. 


full of opportunity to those seize 


the 
outside 


an 
forelock 


ot 


oceasion by 


quite the farming industries. 


Wonderful water-powers that could spin 


all the cotton on earth compass 


belt 


‘a weave 


the cotton there, while the machinery 


if woolen mills could without steam 


ran 
he 
re heaps of bones, gathered from the 
ittle hundred 
them, and are 


the ranch where t wool is shorn: 


beside 
where the ¢ ot two 
ve laid that 

great cost, could be ground into 


trans- 


dust or made into combs and buttons on t] 
spot; acres of blooming wild white poppir 
tell what is yet to be done there in oplu 
of indigo a to the har ad: 


the mesquite is able to tan the hides 


ready 


tons re 
| some five thousand miles befor 
and 
the-w 
lexan almost as much as the palm 

to the Arab an object of pleasure to the 
ot Cattle upon to 

, Sheep eagerly eat its beans; 


trave 


1 
come back in saddles harnesses a 


hoes, rh 


hie 


s Ss mesquite, by ay, could 


tot 


eye man. browse its 


ace its 


Maric 
wood, when grown to any size, is as fine 
old mahogany for 


furniture; its abundan 


guin is the gum-arabie of the East, and 
bark tans leather as quickly and thoroug 
Forbid 


, in that narrow policy whit 


ly as any other substance known. 


den by 
} 


Spain 
acted in ruin on herself, to grow tla 
hemp, sattron, olives, grapes, and mulberries 
the country blossoms with them all to-da 
And, in truth, there is nothing whieh sj 
does not bring forth, from the wines of | 
Paso to the camels raised and sold to tray 
elling menageries, for confiding parents t« 
exhibit to marveling children the ship 
of the desert and the product of the S« rip 
tural East. 

It is the Scriptural East that the region 
round about San Antonio, and all this West 
ern Texas indeed, constantly presents to thi 
mind in the lay of the land and all its ehar 
acteristics. The irrigating ditches, the she] 
herds and their tlocks, the cattle on a thou 
sand hills, the wild asses snufting the breeze 
the the vineyard, the lilies of thi 
field, the smell of the grape, the voice of th 
turtie 
the \ are all there; 
the high clear heavens 
Palestine ; 


as 


) 


wheat, 


- 


dove, the fig and the pomegranate 
the very atmosphere and 
recall 
one feels what the burden a 
heat of the day means, and recalls the Lor 
His garden in the 
At 


association concerning the Holy 


the skies of 
walking in the cool of 


evening, every step some memory o1 
Land 

rives; and the dweller, sitting on bis galler 
and overlooking his green pastures, as th 
sweet and sudden dusk follows sunset with 
twilight there, can well give thanks 
“For the Lord thy God 


into a good land,a land of brooks ot 


out 
saying, bringeth 
thee 
water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pom 

granates; a land of oil olive, and honey; 

land wherein thou shalt eat bread withou 
scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing i 
it; 


a land whose stones are iron, and out otf 


] 


whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 


CONTENTMENT 


From “ MIRZA SOUAFFY.” 
Winter I 
joy that the 
» the Spring with my singing ring, 
Rejoicing that she is here! 


the laugh and sing 
Spring is near. 


mak 


K 
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MADEL 


INA, 851 


MADELENA 


* Permosai al fin il cor che balzd tant 





\W E lived near 
the Church of 
Sant’? Andrea delle Fratte, in Rome, 

d we were in the habit of stop- 
ping every day for half an hour to 
sten to the vespers at Ave Maria. 
We had not been there many times 
when our attention was attracted 
to a Capuchin monk who came day 
fter day at the same hour, and en- 
tered’ a small side chapel, where he 
fell on his knees before the altar, 
nd, with bowed head and clasped 
inds, remained as motionless as a 
tatue until the service was fin 
shed. Only those near him saw 
the suppressed heavings of emo 
tion under his serge robe and the 
silent tears that coursed down the 
channels worn in his pale cheeks. He was 
not old, not more than forty ; but his brow 
was furrowed as if the plough of time had 
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, and the 
1ood 


eXpresslon 
I 


few locks 
and 
that 


auriness and hoy 


were vTay 


nmistakable marks 


stroke of a great 


irp and suddet 
I 


One day he 


sorrow. arose and went 


We 


tered the ch ipel and examined it curiously 


aw ay 


before the service was ended. then en 


to see if we could discover 


any inseription 
hich would explain to us the cause of his 
rietf On the where he had knelt we 
slab let into the 


ment, upon which were engraved the words: 


spot 


found a small marble pave 


MADELENA 


CHIUSE IL BE 10 4 ETA Di 20 ANNI, 


Chis touching inscription increased our in- 
terest in the felt sure 
that his sorrow with the 
Madelena who had closed her beautiful eyes 


poor monk, for we 


was connected 


it the age of twenty vears; and we agreed, 
from his retined air and manner, that he must 
be of superior birth and eulture to the clods 
that form the uninteresting fraternity to 
which he belonged. Although he wore thei 
coarse brown robe, it was scrupulously neat, 
uid the knotted cord that encircled his waist 
was White while his small hands 
ud carefully dressed feet showed that he 


and elean; 


had not been accustomed to the rough ways 
of life, and that he abjured the distinctive 
feature that renders the Capuchin offensive. 
When young and happy he must have been 
ingularly handsome; now he seemed but the 
mournful shadow of ruined perfection. One 
day while we were there as usual, listening 
to the musie and regarding him, we 
old ac- 
quaintance we had recently made, and who 
was esteemed as a sort of living cyclopedia; 
for had name, and 
straightway the book of his memory opened, 
ud there was written the history of the 
joys and sorrows, the successes and defeats, 
of a life 

“Can you tell us any thing of that man ?” 


directing hi 


were 


joined by an Roman count whose 


only to mention a 


s attention to the kneeling fig- 
ure of the monk as we asked the question. 
‘Oh yes, I can tell you all about him, for 
in his youth we were friends,” replied the 
“ He 
of ( astiglione, and in the chapel where he 
s kneeling is the family tomb. 


old Roman. 
Oime !” 
ed the old count, laying his finger against 
his nose, thereby preventing a tear from 
falling, while he nodded mysteriously in the 
of there is a 


pathetic story connected with that 


direction the monk—-* oimeé! 


most 
Our 


man and the girl who sleeps beneath 


] where he She 


slab kneels. was not a 


Castiglione, nor even of gentle blood ; she 
vas a girl of the people, vet she rests in the 
same tomb with the haughty old counts and 
t wives But this evening, if you have 


bette 


r to do, while you take you 


is the last of the Counts | 


sigh- | 


cotfee on the baleony you shall hear tror 
the story of Madelena.” 


Phe 


Thiet 


moon rose behind the Propaganda 


and threw long shadows across the Pia 


the little baleony where we sa 
listening to the old count’s story of a gent! 


life. 


ind over 


Madelena 
in a 


was a Roman. She was bor 
little villa on the Palatine that 
looked the ruined palaces of the Cesars, tli 
Via Sacra, and the Forum. The first in 
pressions of her childhood were sombre and 
the 
effaced grandeur and sublimity of a past 
whose vanished glory left its traces every 
where about her simple home, 


Ove! 


poetic. She was surrounded by half 


She pulle« 
with baby fingers the trailing ivy from thi 
walls of the banquet 


emperors 


trescoed chamber 
where onee held the 

gilded She gathered laurel an 
brier roses from the terraces of Nero’s gar 


dens. 


Roman 
revels. 


She listened to the nightingales that 
sang 
high 


arches. 


in the acacias, nodding and waving 
above her on the summit of broker 
In the moon-lit summer evenings 
sitting on the balcony at her father’s feet 
she heard the mournful coo of the doves 
mingled with tlhe long plaint of the ow] 
and wondered how the world that 
old could be so lovely, and why her life was 
so calm and happy amid all this ruin ane 
decay. 

Madelena’s mother died when she was 
babe, and she only knew of her from li 
father’s constant and loving deseription o 
her youth, beauty, and holy character. h 
his bedroom hung a picture that she ha 
looked upon with reverence from her ear! 
est childhood: a dark, tender face, soft eyes 
and smiling mouth, a lithe girlish figure 
the Ciociara costume 


Was SO 


-the dress of a Romai 
peasant. 

Madelena’s father was an artist, and his 
father had been a pupil of the great Carlo 
Marratti. She remembered once wandering 
with her father through the dusky galleries 
when a very little child, and as they paused 
before a graceful Madonna, with tapering 
fingers meekly clasped, he would say, * Carlo 
Marratti, your grandfather’s master, painted 
this, my child. He was a great artist, and 
my father was his best imitator.” Then he 
would sigh, and turn away with a discom 
aged look on his wan face, for he had striy 
en for, and missed, what the great mastel 
of his father had gained. He was already 
an old man, worn out and disheartened by 
an unsuccessful career, before Madelena was 
born. He had 
amid these solemn 


dreamed away 
ruins—dreamed, 1 say 
for his hand lacked the power to portray 
what struggled for 
strange soul, 


his yout] 


within his 
Suddenly, when he was ove! 
forty, he was aroused from his lethargy )) 
the potent spell of love. For the first time 


existence 





MADELENA., 


e now lived, and felt that life was of value, 
for at last he had found perfection in some 

iv. That something was a beautiful but 
He loved her with the fervor 
Phen 


lowed a period of ideal happiness, when 


gnorant giri. 


fa first passion, and married her. 


e was contented to throw aside his pencils 


ind his colors. His confusion of ideas, too 


ften developed on innumerable untinished 


He 


ivases, no longer disturbed him. how 
found form and color in his idol. 
{ pieture and 
hand of God, never 
pertect 


ni 
Leniy 


warm from 
wearied him with 
teeble But sud 
.in the midst of its brightness, it faded 


living, fresh 


detail or tone, 


way Madelena was born, a pale copy it 
Phe 


Inasterplece Was gone, but the « opy remain 


iature of a glorious masterpiece 
ed, and the old paintel cherished it for the 
resemblance it bore to the original. 

From that day he ceased to create, and 
yas contented to copy. He closed his stu 
dio and haunted the walleries. 

Strangers wandering through the palaces 
often regarded curiously this grave old man, 
seeming to be unmindful of the little child 
standing by his side, watching with earnest 
eyes every touch and stroke of his peneil. 

Madelena passed most of her days in the 
different palaces, and before she knew how 
to read, Raphael’s “ Transtiguration,’ Cor- 
reggio’s “ Danae,” Domenichino’s beautiful 
“Sibyl” were all as familiar to her as illus- 
trations of nursery books to little children 
of other countries. In the morning she went 
with her father, lingered near him, silent 
ind interested, scarce ever showing impa 
or When his day’s labor 
returned with him to their 
home, and sat by his side, amusing him with 
her innocent prattle, while he took his even- 
ing meal, which Tita, their faithful servant, 
always had in readiness. 
the 
hei 


tience 


weariness, 


was done, she 


On sestas, when 
valleries were closed, her father taught 
to read, write, and draw; and in the 
evening she sat at his feet, with her head 
on his knee, and his hand clasped in hers; 
and while he smoked and mused, she list- 
ened to the nightingales singing sweetly 
among the wind-stirred branches, and won- 
dered why her father was so silent and sad, 
when the world was so lovely and life was 
so sweet. And thus her childhood passed, 
With no more variety than I have described, 
until her fifteenth year. Then a great and 
sudden change came. ‘ 

One festa, when Madelena had nothing to 
do—for she now copied with her father, and 
was already displaying wonderful talent 
she dressed herself in her holiday dress, and 
taking a favorite romance from the little 
book-shelf in her room, she went down the 
garden walk, crossed the little vineyard to 
the brow of the hill, passed over the ravine 
spanned by Nero’s Bridge to the lofty ar- 
cades built by Severns. There she loved to 


sit and read, sending a glance from time to 
time over the plain between the Pal 


latine 
and Aventine to the Arch of Titus, the Col 
iseum, the long line of the Claudian Aque 
duet, and, far ( ampagna, 


\ the purple line of the Alban 


beyond, the l vel 
bounded b 
Hills 


Hex 


Uliihh 


retreat, as she called a broken eol 
a thick elump of ilex on the 


very brow of the highest terrace 


under 
. She found 
already occupied. 
with 


A young man sat there, 


his elbows resting 


on his knees, his 
chin pressed hard into bis palms, and his 
eyes gazing straight before him, an ear- 
nest enthusiasm lighting up their shadowy 
depths. 

Madelena started, but she made no sound: 
stepping behind a ruined pillar, she 
wondering at the impersonation of youth 
and beauty before her. 

“Who he she thought. ‘ Dio 
mio! his tace looks like the Apollo Belve- 
Guido’s San but I do 
that he is mortal,” pressing het 
finger to her rosy lip while she thought of 
all the beautiful myths her father had told 
her. “If L should breathe aloud or make a 
sound, | think he would disappear. But 


what has brought him to this spot?  Per- 


stood 


ean be ?” 
dere, or 


not 


Sebastiano; 


know 


haps the Santa Madre has sent him to pro- 


tect me from harm, or he may be a tempta- 
tion from Satan in this beautiful form. They 
Iyg- 
However, I will speak, and see 
if he is tlesh and blood.” 

Softly she crept forward. The 
did not hear a sound until a littl 
laid on 


come to us in this way sometimes, Padre 


hazlo says. 


intruder 
hand was 
his shoulder, and a clear voice de- 
manded, “ Who are you, and why are you 
here ?” 

The youth sprang to his feet, and tossing 
back said, ** Va- 
I was just dreaming of angels. 
Where did you come from so suddenly ?” 


his locks of dark hair, he 
donna mia! 


Madelena blushed intensely, but she said, 
saucily, while her mouth dimpled in an arch 
smile, “ That is the question I just asked 
you, and I am waiting for you to tell me.” 

“T.” he said, proudly, “am Ettore, Count 
Castiglione. Look toward the Quirinal, and 
you will see our palace beyond that line of 
poplars. My father is director of the exca- 
vations. He has come here to inspect them, 
and has brought me with him. I climbed 
up here, and taking in the magnificent view, 
I quite forgot where I was, till your voice 
recalled me. Now tell me who you are.” 

“Tam called Madelena,” she replied; “and 
we live in yonder little villa. My father is 
an artist, and his father was a pupil of the 
great Carlo Marratti.” 

“Never mind your father, nor the great 
Carlo Marratti,” he interrupted, impatiently. 
‘I want you to tell me only of yourself. 
Do you know you are very pretty, Madele- 
na ?” he coutinued, drawing her hand within 
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mson under his 


told 


Seem 


ypped down 


e fluttering at 
turh away from 


iis bole 


black eves: 


ithdraw her trembling 


: 16 13) 
pp: She felt ike 


weep 
ver been so happy in 
membered that her fa 
to know that she 


said, 


that 


ind su she 
blushes, 


dla not go. 


ted up, and dropping 
asp, said, “It is 
e Walling 


hat you have 


sprang 
rie k and 


Ld disappeal 


elected 


nother’s 


ro 
life 
had 
( hapte I 


hen she 


iked across the 
le unto the val- 


ced back, and the beams 


ast 


varm and bright on the spot 


ft, while a below. 
felt 
warmth and 
Shadows startled 


ll was dull 
chill passed over her. She 

had |e all the 
behind lhe 
ind silent chambers seemed 
for An owl 
‘olor from her cheek, 


* How 


iS ri vile 


ives 
ith moving ns. s sud 
ised her to quicken her steps. 


“What h 


She did t know that with 


moht. 


one 


und she had crossed that n 


irrow 


it ites the fearless 


the 


Sepal . ignorant, 
child from the pas 
As she walk 


marrow p ith between the 


rature of 


nted heart of woman. 


shining 


e, her father, who was in his 
baleony, said to her, 
late, my child ?” 


under the burden of hei 
fascination of the dark 
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eyes was upon her 


book 


,80 she only potted to 
,saying, “I did not know it was so lat 
Often during that summer the old pa 
looked at his child, as she walked up ti 
same path at the same hour, and wond: 


why she 


had so changed, and why she 
ferred to wander among the ruins wit] 

a book for her companion, instead of sitt 
it his feet as 


had always done 
a child,” he 


blessed 


is no longe1 
lita; 


her age. 


would sa 
And she 
day: she 
, and her sweet, gentle ways. \ 
Carlo Marratti could have painted fron 
what holy Madonnas he 


mother was marrie 


is more like my dear anys 


every has her mother’s eyes 


SIriLi¢ 


a tace, would | 


made! 
Madelena copie das usual in the gall 


with her father, but there was a restles 


about her and a haste to finish het 


there was a fitful uncertainty 
ot 


had 


in her to 
and a sort heetie in 
Madonnas 
with thei 


look of conse 


her colors. | 
smiling mouths, they 
Magdalens | 


Sometimes she 


eves, and het 
ious guilt. 

into musings, and her hands would dro 
her lap, while the colors dried on het 


ette; with her lips parted, her eyes soft 


dreamy, she seemed to be gazing on the 
rious old picture before her. But a 
eyes of shadowy 

black hair, 
smiled and sneered at the 


ottener 


straight figure, 


waves of blue and lips 


same tine 
living picture 
the dead 


was transferring to her canvas. 


was hey 


Fra Angelico whic 


before 


saint of 


Twice a week all through the summe1 
young Count Ettore, with his drawing-bo 
under his arm, entered the gate on the Pa 
tine. He smiled a little mysteriously wl 
the custodian touched his hat, saying 
spectfully, “ You 
signore,” and passed on to the terrace v 


are an industrious art 
out replying. 

The autumn and winter glided away, a 
spring spread again over all nature her ma 
tle of green. Madelena thought the eart! 
had never before been so beautifully decked 
nor the sky so tenderly tinted, nor the sout! 
winds so soft and gracious. 
float like a bird the air, and her soi 
were one continual gush of thanksgi\ 
The ehilly had 
their love, nor darkened their | opes. Phe 
felt nothing in 
meetings but the tender rapture of first 
fection, of a that 
the tangled roses that scattered their peta 


She seemed t 
on 
not cl 


days of wintet 


young hearts 


those s 


fragrance as sweet as 
around them, as unfettered and pure as t 
breeze that swept over them. 

On the anniversary of that day in Ju 
Madelena had awakened from the 
child to the life of a 
she hurried breathless up the broken steps 


W hen 
dreams of a womal 
and found her lover waiting for her witl 
undisguised impatience, 





MADELENA. 


exclanmed, as she threw 
fear I can 
father 


and I e¢; 


. Oh. Ettore!” she 
herself into 


more, | 


his arms, “1 come 


ere ho am sure Wy 


Sus 


ects me 


ot deception, 
uur meetings no longer.” 


* Have vou confessed? have you betrave 


e?” he said, kissing her passionately, while 


angrily “Say, have be 


rhe 


and 


frowned you 


ived me het 


th force, 


repeated, clasping wm 


looking sternly into he 
rful eyes. 


“No, Ettore, I 


I promised you I would not; bi 


have betrayed 


it my ftatl 


| follow me and discover you,’ 


He did not reply, but looked at her gl 
if li 


oom 


ily, and as were rather annoyed than 


grieved. 
Madelena’s color 
i id 


shoulade r, 


faded 


timidly a 


all her 


head 


inh 


from face, 


leaning he rainst his 


she said, a low, trembling voice, 


Ettore, you love do you not 
“As my lite,” he 
nost 
* Then let 
nad tell him 
ll forgive 


ind he 


me, 
replied, clasping her al- 

fiercely. 

us go together thet 


He 


deceiving 


to 


nN 


i all. loves so 


me for him 


will speak to your father, an 
lit affianced It 


ve will be publicly 
than this deception, and I shall be 


etter 
happier.” 

A thush passe d over the handsome face of 

Ettore as he interrupted her with a mocking 

| ‘Little fool, you do not know what 

My father consent 

>? Why, you 


a Castiglione ¢ 


to my 


you are mad 


an not mal 
L shall always love 


It 


1 of the people. 
but 1 « 

y fault if | must obey my father, and mai 
ry the he prefers, but Le 
whom I please, and that will always be you, 
Madelena. My all want, it 
not? You don’t care for my title ? L kee p 
that tosell; but my love I give away, and I 
it to Therefore I 


Il }] 
thy 


ou, an never you, is not 


marry 


person an love 


love is you 


Is 


have given you. have 


ven you a so be happy, bella mia, and 
f your inquisitive old father discovers our 
find that he 


So cheer up, my flower. 


will 


You 


retreat, we must anothet 


not discover, 
love me, don’t you ?” 
All through this eruel speech the 


he 


poor 


girl stood motionless before him, r eyes 


tixed on his face, her lips white and quiver- 
Now h 


seemed to have lost all power of speech. 


1g. e waited for an answer, but she 
he cried, 
‘You don’t want my 
as though he were about to 


“Why don’t you say something ?” 
with passion. love ?” 
and he turned 
leave her. 
Then Madelena fqund voice and motion, 
and elasping his hands hers, she cried, 
ith anguish, “Oh, do 


will do what 


in 
not leave 
you You 
love, only your love, I 
indeed mad to belie ve I could be your wife ‘ 
Ettore, and I will speak of it no more. It 


me. 
if 
was 


W 


desire. know Is 


your want. I 


because I 


that 


was only Was so 


simple, and did 
not 
But 


nothing shall separate us.” 


understand alike, 


nd 


we are not all 


L will be contented with your 


Here 


ilently 


love. a 
her 
tailed her, and she we pts 


for a tew 


moments Then she looked up with sudden 


ae father 
discovers these meetings and forbids them, 
I W ill al iret ] ; 


resolution, and said, firmly, my 


to disobey 
‘There! you are n rave girl again, my 
good Madelena. 

if I 
father forces me 


never shall 


narry ; but alo, because my 


to marry In any case, you 


must remain 


My 


you 


as you are to lve 
if ha 


my triend, my 
, my ti 


it.” Now 
had changed from severity to ten- 


love. 
tle, but 


his voice 


Ww will nanie 


\ ] 
iy Lie 
deri Ss, and he ooked nto 
hie 


You don’t 


face with 
And you 


to marry, 


sympathetic 
be 
do you, Madelena ? 


anxiety 


iis 
Wil 


happy 


She could not resist those tones and looks 


she almost 
tha 
pie d, in a low but even voice, “I 
Kttore. 
we 


love, 


oft 


believing 


sO deluded herself into 


when she 


am h 


t she was h re- 


Lippy, 
But 
Then a 


ippy, 


I shall never wish to marry. 
that no 


fla 


ached with a 


will speak of more 


shed aeross ] 


sudden conviction he 


hea 


‘ hoking 


mind, 
heavy 
throat 


i dimness of sight 


her 


pain, a 


and rt 


ail 


sensation in het 


seemed to stifle her, and 


almost hid from her the smiling, triumphant 
Rut 
Wile 


tenderly, saving, 


hei 
varted, he 
nember, | 
rep ated, 


lover. she concealed 


face of het 
suffering bravely. 
hei 
shall love you always,” .and 
“1 shall love is 

She watched him, as she had a yeal be 
fore, 


n 


they } 
I 


‘Re 
‘ 


kissed 


vou always 
, ee ee 
springing down the broken steps, kiss 


ing his hand, and smiling back gayly as he 
went. 
When he had disappeared, Madelena threw 


herself on the grass among the ta 


neled vines, 
covering her face with her hands. 

rt, 
with broken « xpressions of disappointime ut, 


Sobs of 


anguish burst from her full hea mingled 


distrust, and fear 
‘It 


hy 


We 
not 


is all over. 
God! | can 
than life, 
even than my de 


even 


are parted forever. 


1 love 


myself, better 


2 


live, for him 


better better than 
would en- 
And 


does 


father, and | 
ath, for hi 

understand me, f 
He 
has deceived me, and deceived himself also. 
He thought 
ll not re proar h him. My 
All that 


nh 


ar 
dure suffering, de 


he 


love me, 


In. 


yet does not r he 


not has never loved me 
Poor soul! Lam unjust to him. 
I wi 
misery shall not 


left for 


he lov ed me, 


make me unjust. 


is noW me is to hide my pa from 
him.” 
Then she remained silent for a long time 
After a solemn deliberation, she decided that 
It was true, she 
had promised to see him, but that promise 
was made in a moment of excitement, unde) 


his powerful influence, and perhaps, also, to 


she must see him no more. 





But 


resolved that 


spare him pain now, calmly and free- 


ly, she she would meet him 


no more Perhaps sometimes in the 
the with 


him and 


chur public walks her 


hes 


er she might look 


upon 
but 


WO! 


silence, he would 


the 


him 
it | 


neve! 


dawn of their 


he had spoken of marriage, believing 


ice iD early 
sucl hing 


He «id 


not 
cause he 


possible; now all was changed. 


believe marriage possible, be 


no longer wished it. 
The twilight was gathering solemn shad- 


ows over broken arches and crumbling tow 


ers as she 


her 
paractise she had eve 
} 


turned drearily away trom 


paradise, the 
known, the 
the thesh. 


ed; 


neust 


only 


onl ever would know in 


V one 


She was wounded, sorely wound- 


nt, like a bird with broken wing, she 
to 
She dreaded to meet hei 


feared his loving 


live contined te earth, never soal 
heavenward again. 
father’s eve. Shi heart 
would discover the first signs of blight, and 
she wished to spare him the knowledge of 


her deception and of her consequent sutter- 
ing. ‘Phinking of all this, she walked slow- 
ly along. 
her heart throbbed with a suffocating press- 
ure 


; the air was tilled with sighs; the leaves 


of the trees shivered and moaned like rest 
less souls: 
net, fluttered through the misty air, and fell 
in her path with a ery of pain. 

“Every thing suffers,” she 


When she entered the 
gate, holding the wounded bird to her bo- 


she said, 


ws 


took it up tenderly. 


father, with anxiety and 


displeasure plainly depicted on his face. 


som, She met he 

“Where have yon been so late, my child ?” 
he said, more sternly than he had ever spok- 
en to her before. 

Madelena turned away her head, that he 
might not see her face, and she said, be- 
tween her sighs, “Oh, papa, do not ask me. 
I can not tell But 
I shall never go 
placing the bird in his hands, without an- 
other word, she left the 


you—indeed I can not, 


out again alone.” 


him and entered 


house. 

The old painter looked after her, surprised 
and bewildered. “ But 1 will not question 
her,” he thought; “only, if there is any more 
mystery, I must have it explained.” 

There was no more mystery. Days and 
weeks passed away, and Madelena went no 
more to her trysting-place, neither did she 
to the 


not 


had 


seemed 


galleries to copy, for her father 
well for he 


to his 


been 
to 


some time, and 


preter remain qmiet in 
Sometimes he would look anxious- 


his child. 


in@uid, 


Studio, 


ly at She was now pale, silent, 


ind She rarely smiled, and when 


she did she wiped away at the same time a | 


fugitive tear. Could it be that she was 
secret from him? Then a 
dim suspicion formed itself into the thought 


that it might be love. 


CONCE aling some 


She was no longer a 


Her feet felt like leaden weights, | 


Then | 


| be fading from their sight. 
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child, and was now old enough to love. B 
she had always seemed a little displeased 
any attention shown her by the young a 
ists who frequented the galleries, and be 
sides them she had met no one. “ Perhap 
after all, I am mistaken,” he would say 
himself; “it may 
To he 


be the need of some o; 
her silent old fathes 
Young hearts need young love. A woman 
like the heart of a chil 
I must prepare myself to see her love ai 
other better than she loves her father, w] 
But it hature 
for my blessed angel loved me better tha 
loved mother.” the pa 
tient-waiting old man thought of the pos 
sible events that might separate his child 
from him, without including 


love beside 


heart, too, is not 


worships her. woman’s 


Is 


she father or So 


an event the 
most certain and the most lasting of all. 

A few months after Madelena’s first stroke 
of grief, one morning she knocked at 
fathers door, but 
entered unbidden. 


het 
receiving no auswer, shi 
He was kneeling before 
her mother’s picture, with a crucifix and 
the coral which she had alway 

worn ¢lasped in his hand, and his head bent 
forward upon his breast. 
Inat 


necklace 


She spoke to him 


he made no reply. Then she knew at 


}once that his voice must be silent forever. 
a bird escaped from the fowler’s | 


fo hours of frantic succeeded 
hours of dull despatr, from which Padre Ig 
nazio and poor old Tita used every effort to 
arouse her. Suffering from this terrible he 
reavemenut, and in the half delirium of fe 
ver, her mind seemed to dwell constantly 
Count Ettore. She repeated his name 
over and over, imploring Tita to bring him 
to her. 


weeping 


on 


But the old servant, having neve1 
heard of such a person, in her dilemma con 
sulted the priest, who, during one of Mad 
lena’s lucid hours, drew from her a full con 
fession of her love, her deception, and het 
disappointment. Then Padre Ignazio im 
plored her to tear the count from her heart, 
and turn her thoughts to heaven and het 
blessed inheritance there. 

At another time these words might have 


} been listened to, but now Madelena’s whole 


desire seemed to be for the absent one, and 
she prayed more earnestly than ever that 
she might see him, if bret for once. The 
old priest merely wept when he told her 
that Count was absent from 
Rome, that he had been in Paris for some 
months, and that no one could tell when he 
would return. 

This seemed a double stroke to her. “If 
I had not refused to meet him,” she would 
repeat again and again, “I should not now 
be left to bear my sorrow alone.” 

Padre Ignazio and Tita watched her with 
anxious faces, for they said she seemed to 


Castiglione 


Indeed, she 
looked almost spectral as she moved slowly 
about in her mourning robes. The silence 
of her life was disturbed only by the chatter 





MADI 
of Tita or the visits of Padre Ignazio. She 
never entered her father’s studio; 
more to the terrace of Severus, where 
had first seen the face that 
haunted every hour of her life. 
nearly months after her father’s 
at her window watching 
red sun as it sank slowly behind Monte 
Mario. Anew hope dawned in her heart as 
listened 


she went 
no ( 


she had since 
One even- 
ng, SIX 
death, she stood 


t] 
the 


she to a sound below. Some one 


vas mounting the steps. She sprang for- 
met Tita at the door, who cried, 
eagerly, “ He Count Ettore 
come, and wishes to see you!” 

Without a word to Tita, Madelena turned, 
and, throwing herself on her knees before 
her crucifix, thanked God for His goodness, 
and implored Him for strength to enable 
her to meet without emotion him whom she 
loved so deeply, for she feared to reveal to 
him the strength of the love she still cher- 
shed toward him. 


ward and 


Is come! is 


Then she went down to 
him pale and calm, but she started back in 
contusion when an elegant man, who seem- 
ed years older than Ettore, came forward to 
meet her. 

“Ah, Madelena, is it possible that Iam so 
changed ?” he cried, clasping her thin hands, 
“Then how 
but the 
Oh, my poor darling, 


and pressing them to his lips. 
we both are changed, for 
shadow of yourself! 
how you must 


traces of sorrow !” 


you are 


She could not speak. Overcome by her 
rising emotion, she sank into a chair weep- 
ig. In amoment he was on his knees be- 
side her, and she was sobbing on his shoul- 
der, forgetful of her resolve to 
calmly and only as a friend. 
After the first burst of mingled grief and 
joy, they talked of all that had happened 
since they had parted. Her wan face and 
mourning dress touched the heart of the 
young man, and he spared her all reproach- 
es, telling her only of his love, and how he 
had hastened to her when he had learned 
through a friend of Padre Ignazio of her fa- 
ther’s death and of her illness and sorrow. 
“And now,” he said, looking her earnestly 
in the face, “we 
part again, 


meet him 


will 
You will not forbid my coming 
here to see you if you love me.” 

“Oh, Ettore,” she cried, “do not say ‘if I 
I 
am alone, with only Tita ; and you know my 
reputation would be ruined forever if it 
should be known that I received visits from 
a yonng noble. My father is dead now, and 


have met, we never 


love you.’ But you must not come here. 


[have no protection but my virtue and my 


good name. If you rob me of that, Ettore, 
I should be indeed poorer than though you 
robbed me of your love. I will love you, I 
will pray for you, and if I may sometimes see 
you in the churches I shall be contented.” 
Count Ettore remained silent, for the good 
and the evil in his nature were struggling 


have suffered, to wear such 


SLENA, 


together. But it was lv for a moment. 


The selfishness of his heart then gained the 


on 


supremacy, and he said, sternly, “* Madelena, 
the ouly proot you can give me of yout love 
is to allow me to visit you. I need your so- 
ciety, your words of tenderness and inter- 
est, vour deeds of love, not your professions. 
Do not de pend on seeing me in the churches; 
for if I not here, I leave 
Rome at once and go to Paris, and there I 
shall wreck my self in the whirlpool ot folly. 
Madelena, do not drive me to destruetion.” 


am to come will 


He clasped his hands and looked at her 
so imploringly that her heart was touched 
with tender pity, and she thought, “ My God! 
if I should be the cause of his ruin! No: he 
shall stay here; he shall not go to Paris. If 
I can save him, I will. After all, if I love 
him, am I not wrong to consider any thing 
of more value than his safety ?” 

Then she said, * You are right, Ettore. If 
I love you, I must try to make you happier 
and better, and my in 
heaven, will look down into my heart and 
understand why I do this. Then the opin- 
ion of the world is of no importance, if we 
are acting from a good motive. Yes, Ettore, 
I shall no longer 
be obliged to deceive my dear father, for he 
will know all in heaven; and there can be 
no wrong in our meetings if your hand is not 
promised to another.” 

Count Ettore was disturbed by this re- 
mark, for he thought of a marriage that his 
father was at that very time arranging be- 
tween his only son and the daughter of a 
rich noble. 


father, now blessed 


you shall come to me. 


But he said, with joyful eager- 
| 


ness, “ Ah, my angel, you are indeed good. 


Now I know you love me.” 

Several months went and Madelena 
was very happy, for scarce a day passed 
that she did not Ettore. It was 


not long, however, before she discovered 


by, 
see Count 


that she was paying the penalty of her in- 
discretion; for Tita began to tell her, with 
tears of anger, what the people said of her 
blessed mistress, and Padre Iguazio lectured 
Madelena severely on the imprudence of her 
conduct. 

One day, after some unusually harsh re- 
marks from the priest, Madelena took his 
hand in hers, and said, gently, “ My father, 
I have confessed to you ever since I could 
speak, and have you ever known me to de- 
ceive you? You are certain that what these 
wicked people say is false. Then why do 
you make me weep at your harsh words, 
when in your heart you know I do not de- 
serve them? Should all the world abandon 
me, I shall still have my God, the blessed 
Virgin, my father now in heaven, and the 
love of my Ettore. It is best that you should 
never speak of this to me again. I know 
neither you nor Tita will ever abandon me, 
for my father’s sake, as well as for the con- 
fidence and love you have for me. I am 
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REN SMILED 


ht, am I 
she, kissing his hand tenderly. 
Padre lyn 
that he 
abandon 


not, in judging you ” said 
broken 
her, and that he 
her, though all the 
Chen she kissed the 
thanked 
y happy, and quite 


of the 


izio assured her, in 


a 
voice, believed 
would never 
world condemned her. 
1 pi hand 


1} } 


Ss 


ole iest’s and him, 


again, 
was vel 


the 


him 1e 


ne 
ible to endure commiuseration 
miserable. 

By degrees all her father’s friends and the 
few friends she had made after her bereave 
ind seemed to forget the 
If by chance 
rita, 
pre tended not to see her. because she 
But the littl 
iren smiled on her, and caught her by 

ind looked the 
md lispe d, “ Madonna y 


nt dropped oft 


nmate of the lonely little villa. 


met her in her short walks with 


ney 


yas so close 


( hil 

the 
weet p ile 
Their 


ight them what was good and 


veiled. 


\ 
i\ 


up imto Ss 
Lnho- 
irts fai 
the tainted drew back in virtu- 
But it was not little children 
that discovered something divine in 


M idelena 


pure, while 
us contempt, 
ilone 
Through suffering, she became 


‘pity to others, She went every 


where ‘among t 


poor and teve) 
stricken, sooth 

and calming ther 
and 


W 1ping awa 


tears from eye 
that 
much 


SOTTOW 


in penite 
for 
They 
of her, “| 
with pub 
cans and sinners 


And then 
membered tl 


ial 
sins. otte 
S 


said 


eats 


she re 


had wept 


her blessed Maste1 


never soiled H 
divine purity f1 
such 
ship. 
fused aid and pit 
to 
wandering 

her 
cial care. 

times Count Ett 
would 


companto 
So she 


none, and th 
shee) 
became 


Slit 


Some 


reproa 


her, telling her her 
] 


charities left 
little time for him 
Then 
say, tenderly, “ M 


she wouk 


( 


darling, if I did not 


do something 1 
others, I could 

for thee 
for thee 


nothing 
My 
makes) me 
pitiful to e 
thing that suffers. 
would reply, moved 
a sudden impulse to noble admiration, * w 
are you not my equal in birth, so that 
might take you to my father, and say, ‘ He1 
is the wife I have chosen?” 
The only reply Madelena would make ti 
it 


love 
Ore 
ve 


“Good angel!” he 


these remarks was, “ Don’t speak of it, 
I was not born to be your wife.” 

Tita to her “M 
blessed lady, if Count Ettore does not mak« 


tore; 


Once said mistress, 


you his countess when the old count dies 
I hope demons will torture him foreve1 
You are wasting your youth 

your beauty for him, and all he gives you i 


inferno. an 
return is a lost reputation and the contempt 
of the canaglia, who are not fit to touch th 
hem of your robe.” 

The expression of Madelena’s face, hé 
deadly pallor, and the strange flash of he 
eye startled the old 
“Tita, if you do not wish me to send yor 
away from me, never speak of this matte 


sald 


woman, as she 


again.” 

And Tita never did speak of this to he 
mistress @frin, though she often said to Pa 
dre Ignazio, “If the dear angel knew what 


| 
I 
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these birboni say, her h 
ip within her.” 

Nearly a year passed away, after the re 
turn of Count Ettore, in 
ess to both that 


with 


eart would burn all 


a dream of happi- 
Madelena was unwilling 
for the future. 
But for some reason she did not see him 


to disturb any fears 
as 
iften as formerly, and he now seemed anx- 


and } 
and there 


restless, o1 


with here 


1S Was preoccupied and 


lreamy a long silence, 


859 


ness and almost angelic sweetness, he would 
burst into tears, and say, “ Oh, my Madelena, 
I am so weary of the ot 
life! would that I could find happiness with 


thee in some My 


Tie 


fever and anxiety 


quiet spot far trom here! 
father is ambitious, and he 
to his ambition. | 


what can I do 


Will sacrifice 


am miserable, and yet 


After such a scene, Madelena would weep 


and pray for him far into the n 


ight, forget- 
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vhich Madelena respected, never annoying 
him with questions or reproaches. His face, 
to his red 
en eyes and compressed lips, betrayed 


pale almost 


haggardness, and 
swoll 
nental inquietude, sleepless nights, and ir- 
regular habits. 

rhe poor girl regarded him with yearning 
ity, 


but never urged his contidence, saying 
often to herself, “ After all, he is not even 
happy. Ihave not saved him from sorrow ; 
neither will he open his heart to me, though 
my soul yearns over him. 


} 
n 


But perhaps when 
needs me he will come to me and confess 
his troubles. 


o 
One can receive no real conso- 
lation unless the confession is v@lintary.” 

Sometimes, touched by her great gentle- 


AND 

ting her own sorrows and disappointments 
in the earnest desire that he at 
be happy. 

In the of the Villa 
young men of Rome were p 
and all the people were there to witness a 
trial of skill. It ot bright 
and soft days in May when nature seems to 


1e least might 


arena Borghese the 
} 


laving at patia, 


Was one 


those 


rejoice in her new birth, pourins 


yr forth hei 
joy in an exuberance of song and of green- 
ness. Carriages filled with lovely wom n 
throngh the 
Young nobles in faultless 


attire chatted in groups around the fount- 


and children rolled slowly 


shady avenues. 
ains, bowing and displaying their 


white 
teeth in brilliant smiles as a favorite bell 
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by. Groups of 


tumes danced the 


a tambourine, 


} 


and tumbled 


TASS, O1 


vlided about gathet 


ate anemones and meek-eyed 


, unde 
Madelena 
1 her 


night 


moss-covered bench of stone 
ofa 
‘ I 
ess there with the hope that she 
it Ettore ; 


ide granite-tree, sat 


he old servant had lures 


for some day s had passed 


ame to her, and she was anxious, 


aring he was ill. She sat there quite mo- 
tionless, her hands folded, and her eyes fixed 
arnestly on the passers-by, in the hope that 

vht d tl 


form she 


rhe sunlight tlickered through 


scariet 


sCOVeT ie one only 


cared te 


see, 
the ives 


and blossoms, throwing 


streaks of dusky bronze over the black gauze 
veil There 
was something in the graceful languor of 
the ti the 


andin the patient sweetness of the face that 


that enveloped her like a cloud. 


vure, in earnest look of the eves, 
attracted the notice of those passing by, and 
turned to take 
lovely girl who sat 


heads 
at the 
gardless of their scrutiny. 


many were another 


glance there re- 

Suddenly some children who were play- 
ing near 
of the 


lt il 


started and ran toward the edge 
avenue, with rich-liver- 


as a carriage 


servants and horses turned a 
It 
Was an open landan, and in it sat a charm 
hg iri, 


prancing 
curve in the road and came in sight. 
with blue eyes and fair hair, dress- 
On her 
left, leaning toward her and smiling in het 
face 


ed in the spot ss white of a bride 
sat Count Ettore Castiglione. He nev- 
er turned his eyes toward the quiet figure 
in k. But Madelena 
understood all. He sat 

lady, her husband; 


cries of 


bla with one glance 
the left of the 
the ehil- 


la con- 


on 


he was and 


* Viva il 
fell on deaf ears; for she had sunk 
the of Tita. Tita 
her veil, and fanned her. Some 
of the children knew Madelena, and gather- 


’ ’ 
dren’s conte f viva 


tessa ! 


back fainting in arms 


tore away 
ed around her, kissing her hands, while oth- 
to the fountain and brought 
in fresh ac 


ers Tah cool 
After a 
and looked up 
into the beautiful blue of the sky, and then 


wate anthus leaves. 


few moments she revived 


over the smiling green of the earth, saying, 
ari to Tita, “It is 
every thing has become black to me. 


dre ly, all changed now ; 
My 
s wounded, and it will bleed till I die. 
e home, Tita; 


the 


heart 
Fake 1 
1) 


this is my last festa.” 
that 
med to rouse Madelena from her stupo 
but the muttered 

ta against the destroyer of her child’s 
happi 


ng days followed, nothing 


Set 


maledictions and threats 


hen she would say, with imploring love 
in her eyes, “ Oh, Tita, have pity on me, and 
do not It is his father who 
He is 


Sp ik so of him. 


has done this. He is not to blame. 
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now the husband of another, and we 
Oh, Tita, do not 
proach him, but help me pray for him t} 


are 
deed parted forever. rt 


he may be happy.” Then she would burst 


into tears, and say, “Oh, my darling! n 
darling! we are parted forever on earth, b 
I will be faithful to thee that I may be t] 


in heaven. 


One day Tita came, pale and trembling 
into her chamber, and said, * Count Ettor 
is below, and wishes to see you.” 

A tlush of crimson passed over her faci 
and clasping her hands, she turned her ¢ 
upward while she prayed silently for a1 
ment. Then she said, calmly, “I can 
him, Tita. At the sight of his belo 
face, I may throw myself into his arms, for 

1B 
to him kindly, Tita, remember, hind 
that I wish him every happiness, that in 1 


see 


vetting that he belongs to anothe 
Say 


heart there is nothing but love and tender 
him, and that it 
him now, as I always have done, that I ca 
Tell him that, Tita, and gi 

him this,” drawing from her tinger, as sli 
said this, a little band of gold that he hac 
placed there in the first happy days of the 

love, 


ness foi is because I lov 


not see him. 


Then she sank back in her chair, pal 
and faint. 

In a few moments Tita returned, weeping 
“Oh, signorina, I pity him!” said she; “ he 
is very unhappy. He begs you to forgiy 
him, and says the wrong was not his; that 
his father made this marriage to save him 
self fromruin. His wife is lovely, and scare: 
more than a child, and so he pities ber, an 
will try to be kind and gentle to her; but it 
is you he loves, my child, it is you he loves,” 
repeated the old woman, joyfully, while she 
clasped Madelena in her arms and kissed het 
with fondness. Then she subdued her de 
light, and said, soberly, “ He is gone, and he 
has promised me to trouble you no more; 
but he asks you to forgive him, to be faith- 
ful to him, and to pray for him.” 

After that Madelena calm, if not 
cheerful. She went about her work of chat 
ity with more earnestness than before, and 


grew 


devoted herself to her painting with such 
good results that Padre lgnazio said he was 
sure she would be a second Elisabetta Sirani. 

About six months after the marriage ot 
the young count, his father died suddenly, 
leaving his estate burdened with a heavy 
mortgage, and his affairs in general in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. Madelena 
all this from Padre Ignazio, who was thank 
ful that at length she was free, as he cruel 
ly said. Then came to hey rumors of a lift 
of dissipation and folly, of a suecession ot 
mortgages and sales of property, even to 
pictures and family jewels, until it was said 
that the Count Castiglione had squandere¢ 
his patrimony and was on the very brink of 
ruin. At this crisis his wife’s money did 
him no service, for it was settled upon her- 


heard 





MADELENA. 


self, and 
penditures jealously. 


her father watched over her ex- 
And again Padre Ig 
iazio said, * They are not even happy; for 
rumor says she loves a young cousin better 
han her husband, and she lives most of the 
time apart from her husband in her father’s 
palace, 

Madelena wept alone, and prayed fervent 
vy tor the 
sidered 
her. 


wretched count. She still con 


him in some sort as belonging to 
But for some reason, in spite of these 
infavorable rumors, her spirits seemed to 
rise, her face beamed with an inward light, 
her step became almost as elastic as in child- 
Tita the 
* Dio she is 
worked with marvelous zeal 
hei and 


hoarding the money with the eagerness of 


hood, and one day cried out, in 


astonishment, 


She 


greatest mio! 
aes 

singing. 
ind constancy, seliing pictures 
i miser, while she practiced such little econ- 
Tita had never heard 


“Ts she becoming insane about saving mon- 


omles as ot before. 
ey, or does she intend to build a chapel to 
“Yes, I am 
sure that is what she intends, the sweet an 
gel, and I will help her in this good work.” 

It was Madelena’s nineteenth birthday, 
ind rather more than a year after the mar 
of Count Ettore. She bad worked 
steadily in her studio since early morning, 


the Blessed Virgin ?” she said. 


riage 


and now, weary in brain and body, she paced 
slowly back and forth in the gathering twi- 
light between the rows of laurel in her little 
garden, grave and absorbed in the contem 
plation of her interior life. She contrasted 
het and. silent with the 
bright but transient joys she had known 
during the time when she believed her hap- 
piness complete. How insufficient for the 
needs of her soul she had found that love to 


sombre present 


The memory of those hours had given 
her no strength to perform the serious duties 
of life, but through her love for him she had 
become weak and ungrateful. Now, through 
faith in a nobler and purer love, she was be- 
coming strong and thankful. God does well 
us when He refines us with the white 
heat of suffering. 

A grating 


tor 


the gravel near her 
startled her from this reverie, and she turn- 
ed and found Padre Ignazio at her side. It 
was an unusual hour for his visit. After 
some remarks on the beauty of the evening 
and the loneliness of the hour, he 


ste ~p on 


said, “I 
almost envy you, my daughter, you are so 
peaceful here. I believe quiet to be the first 
requisite for happiness ; and although I try 
to find and cultivate it, lam constantly dis- 
turbed with the He 
hesitated a moment, and then continued: “I 


sorrows of others.” 


have just hada most painful interview with 
Count Castiglione. Poor young man, I pity 
him, he has made such a wreck of life.” 

Madelena’s cheeks whitened, and a spasm 
wrenched her heart, but she asked, calmly, 
“Is it any new trouble?” 
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“No, it is but a repetition of old troubles, 
or rather the all the of the 
last two years. He is ruined, utterly ruined, 
unless some one comes forward to he Ip him, 
He 
exhausted the patience of his friends 
father 
him, he 


result of folly 


and that is not likely to happen. has 
His 
ago refusing to aid 
resorted to the Jew s,and they soon 


in-law some 


time 
swallow one up. Unless a large sum is paid 
a few days, the Palazzo Castiglione will 
be sold by public auction.” 

Madelena reflected a moment, then 
said, “* How much money is required to save 


> 


him ? 


inh 


} 
ana 


“Oh, more than any one is willing to lend 
him without he can 
He told me that three thousand 
scudi would satify his most exacting credit- 
or and le him free to 
to meet other demands.” 


security, and security 
not give. 


ave arrange matters 


“Three thousand seudi! That is a great 
Madelena, slowly. 


Phen 


changed the conversation adroitly to 


sum,” said 


she 


an- 
other subject. 


“ Women thought 
Padre Ignazio. “ How soon they forget their 


are strange creatures,” 


love, and lose their interest in a person when 
he is out of sight! 


They seem to need the 
presence of the objec t to feed their atiection 
It is only a littl 
than a year since she last saw this unhappy 


and keep it alive. more 
young man, and already she ceases to feel 
either pity tor interest in him. I 
thought she was an exception to this, but 
they are all alike.” 
had Padre 
Madelena called Tita to her and said, * Tita, 
can you keep a secret ?” 


him o1 


Scarcely Ignazio gone, when 


“Yes, signorina,” replied the old woman, 
proudly, “I have always kept yours.” 

“Well, in three 
thousand seudi, and you must help me.” 


a few days I must get 


“Three thousand seudi!” exclaimed the 
old woman, holding up her hands in amaze- 
ment. 

“Listen, and I will tell you how I pro- 
pose to do it. First, I have nearly half the 
amount in Pontifical bonds; for a thousand 
scudi my father invested for my dot, which I 
shall never need, Tita, 
more I have earned by 
tures, 


hundred 
pie- 
The fifteen hundred remaining sendi 


and five 


the sale oft my 


I am sure I can get by the sale of my fa- 
ther’s pictures.” 
“My blessed master’s 
Tita, in astonishment. 
Here Madelena’s 
and her voice 


pictures!” cried 
filled w 
with a Every 
one of those pictures was almost as dear to 
her as life. But she composed herself, angl 
explained briefly to Tita the need that 
forced her to such a sacrifice. ‘* My dear fa- 
ther will understand do it, he 
will forgive me,” she “Tt is indeed a 
trial to part with them, but I would do more 
than that to save my poor darling; 


eyes ith tears, 


choked 


sob. 


why I and 


said 


I would 
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a, 1 will tell 
lw 


: ish you to 
Barrelli, the 


picture 
I 


nd ask him to come 


Orrow_ Morning, 

her errand, and Made 

t It was 
filled 


iful 


with 
haces 
ises seem 
emed in the 
pictures had been 
ons from childhood, 
hung a copy of one of 
Mado ; hear it 
ta Cec Lot 


Holy 


ld in hea 


hung 
Domenichino; 
Dolce’s Mother smiled 
irms, and Guido’s 
hei 
ind 


rddaien raised eyes to 
of h Lord Master. 
he looked, soft and tear 
ed with reproaches 

faith 
ous than they all 


were many 


COMMPOSLELONS, 
face of 


the work of 


every one 
the her mother, and 


bore 
sacred as beloved 
now quiet torevel 


f on hei 


which 


Closing the door, 
knees 


he 
half-fin 
the day 


Ir glowed with exquisite 


before 
the 


stood 


le had worked upon 
seemed fresh from his pencil, 


that wrought the 
lbhing 


“My dear 
but faithtul, with 


S ¢ for more 


treasures, 
lve grown cold o1 
youup? How can 
? Father,” she 
Mother, do 
You will know 
darling 


from my heart 
will forgive me. 
tne yout! cl 
my , when 
companions To 
She arose from 


Iistening in hea eyes, 
vht of 


went trom pie 


» irradiated with a | 
And she 
vidressing them with words 


way rently a 


particle of 


ne e] Ips to them as rever- 


vould on some dear dead tace, 


upon cheek or brow. 


hed them all separate- 


vddressed 


them by 


SOTHE loving di 
given them in her child 
again addio, 


her, 


she had 


ne them again and 


oh they understood she 


from her treasures, leaving 


in the darkness. 
morning Signor 
irkled 


’ fi] 
i il 


Barrelli came. 
delight he 
a colleetion. be- 


ite the pictures, saying there 


when 
But he 


with 


in the originals, and that 


Snow 


flooded with copies. 


Madelena interrupted him impatient] 
“JT did not send for you to criticise the p 
tures. I wish you to buy them if you wa 
them. I know their value, and your dispar 
aging remarks can make no difference to 1 
in our matter of business. IL wish you t 
say at once whether you will buy them, a 
at what price.” 

The little 
whe Iming 


man put 


Importance 


on an 
while he 
them with a deliberation that was agony t 
the impatient girl. Then he changed 

pose trom important to indifferent, lookin 
at them languidly, with an expression o 


alr of Ove) 


surveys 


indecision. From this discouraging inspec 

tion Madelena startled him by demanding 
that would admit of 1m 
further trifling, ‘* What will you give for th 
pictures ?” 


again, in a tone 


Signor Barrelli crossed his hands behi 
him as he turned square upon her, and said 
Ina that contradicted his 
“T don’t want them at any price.” 

‘Very well,” replied Madelena, calm 
then turning to her servant, she said, * Tit 
open the door for Signor Barrelli.” 

He turned as if to leave the studio. He 
stopped on the threshold, and, as thoug 
prompted by a sudden impulse of generos 
ity, said, “I really don’t want the pictures 
but Ido not like to disappoint the signo1 
for her sake I will pay five 
seudi for the lot.” 

Madelena could 


smiling 


yore 


assertion 


na; hundred 


refrain fron 
at this offer; nevertheless she said 


scarcely 


seriously, “I appreciate your 
signor, but you must be aware that the pi 
tures are worth more than three thousand 
seudi. I need fifteen hundred seud 
You may have the collection at that price 
or I will send for another dealer. I leave 
vou half an hour to decide, and Tita 
bring me your decision.” 


renerosits 


how 


may 
Then, bowing a 
little haughtily to Signor Barrelli, she left 
the room. 

A few moments after, Tita brought Made 
lena a check for fifteen hundred seudi, and 
that same afternoon the pictures were cart 
ed away. 


Count Ettore Castiglione sitting 
alone in the library of his palace, soon to 


was 
be his no more. It was long after his hou 
for dining, and the meal still lay untasted 
in the adjoining room. He 
alone in the home where his happy echild- 
hood had passed like a summer holiday. 
His father and mother were dead; he was 
deserted by his wife, separated forever from 


was indeed 


the only one he loved; his inheritance was 
squande red, his youth wasted; his present 
lo- 
morrow the palace that had belonged tor 
centuries to the Counts of Castiglione must 
This thought tor 
tured him, because he knew that for no very 


was miserable, and his future hopeless. 


pass into strange hands. 





MADEI 


rreat sum this sacrifice might be prevented ; 


ilas! among the many who in the days 
f his prosperity had professed so much, he 
to 


loomy 


ii no friend assist him his hour ot 
ed. His 
ipted by the entrance of his servant. who 
laid 
nd, bowing respectfully, withdrew. 

Count Ettore tore the pape 
It contained a oft 


and these tew lines in a strange hand: 


hh 


reflections were inte 


vo 


this time a package on the table, 


open with 


roll bank 


haste. 


+) 


the future! 


[There was no name, no date, nothing by 
he tell 


muree this gift had come. 


what 
He 


In a 


vhich could from venerous 
unrolled the 


ildered 


found 


bew 
he 


sul 


otes, counting them over 


increased when 


the 


anner, W hich 
thousand 
eed a. 

\fte1 


hat the Palazzo Castiglione was not to be 


hree scudi, exact he 


a few days it was known in Rome 
old; that some friend had stepped in at the 
ist moment, and generously prevented the 
sacrince, 

fhe pale Madelena, old Tita, and the emp- 

studio on the Palatine alone could have 
xplained the mystery that often perplexed 
Ettore. 

For many days after the loss of her treas- 
res Madelena 
but at last necessity compelled her to enter. 


ount 


avoided the desolate room, 


She must work, and work constantly; for 
now she had nothing but the income from 
labor wherewith to pay the rent of the 
illa and to feed and clothe Tita and her- 
self. The months that followed were months 
1 wearisome toil, varied and relieved only 


el 


vy her visits to the poor and suffering. She 
iad little to give them, but she shared chee1 

fully with them her coarse bread, her poor 
and the few vegetables that Tita raised 
little 1 Spite of the 
vreatest industry and the strictest economy, 


she 


Wille 
n their inclosure. In 
could searce keep want from their door. 
But neither of them complained. Madelena 

ul her reward in her peaceful heart, and 
lita in the happiness of her mistress. 

rhe spring of 1848 walked with tearful 
face and streaming garments over the Ro 
man Campagna, leaving every where in het 
The 


shepherds and peasants, disheartened by the 


trail sodden tields and swollen streams. 


long-continued rains, and weakened by fam 
their tlocks and 
huts, and crept into the city to die in the 
The 


rivulets increased to brawling torrents, and 


ine and fever, abandoned 


‘treets or in overcrowded hospitals. 


the heavy snows of the winter melted on 
the mountain-sides and rushed impetuously 
down The 
Tiber rose with white, angry face, and shook 

the land, 
spreading ruin and devastation every where. 


to join the overtlowing rivers. 


4 1 
its yellow waves over desolate 


sENA. 
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] 
. 
Phe 


the 


ieglected tlocks were swept away with 


wrecks of the deserted huts rhe vine- 
yards were stripped bare of vines, the olives 
up the the 
washed from the half-tilled tields. 


over the 


were torn by roots, and grain 


Misery 
mind want retgned wasted coun 
and ghastly faces 
In the midst 
horrors there arose on the heavy 
The Asiatic 
defenseless 


the 
the public t 


try, and emaciated forms 
crowded the melancholy city. 
of all the st 
ur the ery of cholera. 
had 


with 


plague 
pounced upon 
its fury, 


its Victims 


all and stricken were 
, 


dropping down in horoughtfares 


lil 

The rich and cowardly tled from the 
ed the unaided. 
Only a few heroic souls, priests and pitying 


autumn leaves before a tierce blast. 


Ke 
ie doom 


dying to die 


city, leaving vr 


women, ministered to suffering with a de 
votion that merited a martyr’s crown, 
Among these gentle souls was Madelena. 
Day after day, night after night, 
in the 
came, like 
the last 
Many 


looks 


found het 
Death 
angel of merey to 
of this dreadful 
poor souls welcomed Madelena with 
of died with 
their sutfering heads upon her gentle bos- 


dismal abodes where often 


an those 


in 
agonies disease, 


unutterable love, and 
om, and her name mingled in blessings with 
that of the Madonna. 
throw 


Sometimes she would 
herself, exhausted, into the arms of 
tearful « 
do no mort 


lita, saying, with ves, “] SO 


that I 
Heavenly 


am 
lf 
Father wished me to do more, He 
would not allow my strength to fail. 
will sleep till lam refreshed.” Then, afte 
a few hours’ rest, she would start up again 
“Our Blessed Lady 
I must go.” 


weary can now. my 


So I 


and say, tells me some 


one needs me, So she would 
set forth, with feeble ste p but heroic heart, 
hei ot 
ing she returned home aftera night of dread 
lita sat 
apron over her 


Madelena laid he 
hand on her shoulder and said, gently,“ Why 


to continue labo love. One morn- 


ful exertion, worn out and weary. 
her little 
head, weeping bitterly. 


in kitchen, he 


I have good news 
there 
sufferers 
night 
of agony, their painless sleep must be very 
Then cheer up, dear Tita. God will 
let the sun shine again. Now get me some 
breakfast, for I 
yesterday.” 


do you wet Pp, mama mia 4 
to tell 


but 


you, The plague is abating: 
My 


after sucha 


are few sick now. pool 


are at rest this morning ; 


sweet, 


have eaten nothing since 


old 


cried the 
with another burst of wee ping, * 


, Ah, fiqlia mia!” woman, 
have 
Phere 


isnota drop of wine, not a crust of bread, 


we 


escaped the plague to die of hunger. 


And, my sweet lamb, so faint 
all 


thing 


in the house. 
and weary, I have said nothing to you 


these weeks, but I have sold every 


for bread and wine, and you have given it 
away.” 

Madelena stifled a sob as she said, “ There 
my 
that, and 


Sell 


fathei 


necklace, Tita. 


My 


is mother’s coral 


get us some bread. 
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dead hands, but 


it 


in 
is no sacrilege to 
ia! sighed the 


I sold it 


old woman, 
weeks ago.’ 
it 


i said nothing, bi raised he 


ipward in a mute appeal to Him who 


while the 
t tears rolled over her pale cheeks. It 
if be 
could no longer provide for hei 


old sery who had faithful 


our most silent petition, 


for herself she wept; Was 


she 
ant, been so 
At that me 


Padre Igna 


ment the door opened and 
lO ¢ 


“My 
to 


ntered. He was pale and 
child,” he said, hurriedly, 
for aid. The ¢ 
stricken, and he dying 
His servants have tled to his wife 


haggard. 


‘Il have come you ount 


rlione 


Castig is is 
ilone. 
at Alb 
*O my God!” she cried, pressing her hand 
her heart. “Quick, Tita, bring me my 
hawl. I will go to him.” 
“Not yet,” implored Tita. 


you eaten something. 


ino, and there is no one to nurse him.” 


“ Not 
You 


until 
have will die 
of exhaustion.” 

rhe 


with new strength. 


weak seemed 
She tore off the cling- 
ing hands of the old servant, and throwing 
he around her, she darted through 
the door, and flew down the garden path. 
The 
not a footstep was heard on the broad mar- 
ble 
nor 


lay 


poor girl possessed 


shawl 


Palazzo Castiglione was deserted ; 
stairs, nor through the long corridors, 
in the the Count Ettore 
unconscious. The curtains were open, 


room where 
and the morning sunlight streamed in across 
the silken cover of his bed, touching with 
of life the 
brow of the count. 

When Madelena 
could scarce believe him 
had last beautiful with 
health. herself 
her knees beside him, she clasped him in her 


a mockery wan lips and pallid 


him she 
her Ettore, 


looked 


to 


upon 
be 
she 


whom seen 


youth and Throwing on 
arms, calling him by every endearing name. 
“My Ettore, your Madelena is here to save 
Look at me; let 


after this 


you. me hear your voice 
Smile 
death has 
O God! why 
given him up to the destroyer ? 
Chou hast him, take me also.” 
Weeping and praying over him, she heard 


again long silence. 


on 
me Oh, misery! 
cle 


hast 


once again. 


ifened his ears to my ery. 
Thou 
Since taken 
no sound without, nor was she even aware 
that Tita had entered the chamber, follow- 
ed by a physician, until she was at her side, 
loring her to be calm, that they might 

do something to save her dying friend. 
“It is not too late,” said the doctor ; “ his 
pu still It 


illow a stimulant, he 


beats feebly. we can fores 


im to sw may survive 
the erisis.’ 
At the sound 


roused herself. 
feeli 


Madelena 
like marble, 
at her heart, hope 


of these words 
With 


death 


a face 
nd a ot 


ng 


| Came 


urged her to almost superhuman effort 
Through the long hours of the day and t} 
slow hours of the night, she stood over hi; 
forgetting her own weakness and wearines 
When the pale daw 
of day stole into the room, she still sat 
his side, with his hand clasped in hers, hy 
finger on his pulse, and her hollow eyes fixe: 
on his face. He slept. She knew that t] 
crisis Was now passed, and that he was save 
But she was now overcome by a wearines 
too profound to admit of joy. 
settled upon her; a 


closed her like a wall. 


in ministering to him. 


A sort of st 
por great silence 
The sounds of awal 
ening nature were dulland remote. <A clo 
her and the dear face shy 
watched, for Tita heard her say, “ My dai 
ling, I can not see you.” 


between 


The old servant had slept at times throng 
the night, and now, rested and refreshe« 
herself, she prayed her mistress to seek 
little repose, while she took her place by 
the sick-bed. But Madelena only replied 
“No, no; let me remain near him until he 


awakes.” Then she continued, in a voices 


| which Tita afterward said sounded like at 


angel speaking out of a cloud: “I think |] 
am dying, Tita. -My strength is gone; my 

ear is dull; darkness is surrounding me. |] 
hear afar off the roaring of the river of death 

and my feet will soon touch its waters. But 
my Ettore will live,and Madelena will never 
be forgotten. If he would but awake and 
speak my name once more, so that I might 
enter the dark valley with his voice sound 

ing in my ears!” 

She stooped over him to touch his lips for 
the last time, when, with a long-drawn sig] 
he unclosed his eyes and looked her full i: 
the face. He knew her, and clasping het 
his arms with a sudden strength, he cried 
“My Madelena! am I, then, already in heay 
en with thee ?” 

For a few moments there was silence iy 
the room, broken only bya murmured praye1 
Then Madelena arose, white and trembling; 
with one hand she made the sign of the 
cross, While she stretched out the other to 
ward Tita, saying, “I am weak; I can not 
Let me lie down, dear Tita. Addio 
Ettore. I am happy now, and now I will 
rest.” 

His eyes followed her. She looked back 
at him from the door, making once more tli 
sign of the cross. 

That night on the bridal bed,in the state 
chamber of the Palazzo Castiglione, lay a 
white-robed sleeper, with hands folded like 
a tired child, and a smile of sweetness and 
peace on her gentle face. 

Dear Madelena! Her self -immolatior 
her sacrifice ended, hei 
young heart, that had throbbed so much 
with pain, was still at last and forever, 

Before the Count Castiglione arose from 
his bed of sickness, the cholera had follow- 


see, 


over, last noble 
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the 


aves were 


fugitives to 


even 


Albano, and 
greater than 
first victims were 


there 
in 
the Countess 


its 


av Rome. 


\mong 1ts 

of Castiglione and her infant child. 
Bereaved of all at a stroke, Count Ettore 

left the world refuge in 


that fraternity which, from its austere ex- 


forever, seeking 


clusion of all the pleasures of life, leaves 
nothing for the desires of man to fix upon. 
For more than twenty years he has lived 
separated from the world, passing his days 


YACHTING IN | 


A PANIO ON THE 
{PORT without a spice of danger with 
\ it has no charms for the Anglo-Saxon. 
Speed has doubtless its attractions for him, 
and a suecessful horse-race or a regatta grat- 
ifies, but does not always satisfy, his craving 
for excitement, in quest of which he natu- 
rally turns to the hunting field or to ocean 
cruising, as his taste may incline him. 

To her national predilection for the turf 
England owes her incomparable breed of 
horses, while both England and America are 
largely indebted for the constant improve- 
ment in the models of their merchant ma- 
rine to the sport of yachting, which both 
governments have so liberally fostered by 
the concession of privileges to yacht owners, 
which place them almost on an equality 
vith men-of-war’s men, and insure them al- 
most the same consideration as is accorded 
to vessels bearing a national commission. 

Yachting has been in vogue in English 
waters since early in the present century, 
but it was not adopted as a distinctive sport 
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| past thirty years; 
| period we had neither the leisure nor the 
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In ministering to suffering, o1 
lonely cell. 


the 


comes 


In penance 


and Every 


in his day 


which 


prayer 
during one month, 
Madelena died, he and prays and 
weeps ove! the spot where all he loves lies 


sleeping. 


mouth in 


Madelena is buried with the countess the 
mother of Ettore, and with the countess his 
wife; 


and although but a girl of the people, 


she is loved and revere need even as 


a saint 
by the sorrowing monk. 


ILUE WATERS 


** HENRIETTA.” 


on this side of the Atlantic until within the 
indeed, until within that 


wealth to enable us to indulge in it. 
A quarter of a century ago, the fog lifting 
from Cowes Harbor discovered to the aston- 


|ished gaze of yachtsmen there assembled 


“a long, low, black schooner’ with tower- 
ing spars quietly riding at anchor. No one 
knew her, or had seen her like before. So 
fragile, so fairy-like, did she look through the 
morning mist that she might have been a 
“phantom ship ;” nor could any movement 
be observed about her decks until, simulta- 
neously with a wreath of white smoke from 
her port-hole, the American colors floated 
from her ensign staff, and a signal was run 
up to her fore which none among all the 
curious, ashore or atloat, had ever seen be- 
fore. A few weeks later, however, this little 
schooner had gained for herself, and for the 
club whose signal she tlew, a world-wide re- 


nown, and English yachtsmen were scarcely 
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victor 


the 
her 


of 
ity of 

nh, tas 
did 


tions as to 


“dl 


mposs or them to believe 


spars, sustained by shrouds 


thumb, could 


Atlantic 


like hull could 


tT an 


seaway. 

Englisl 
d the sport on this 

which had until 


to smooth waters, and 


a over 


» of the Atlantic 
been mainly contined 
that 


then 


from time regattas were often sailed 


ocean courses, While individual 
to the West 
Enrope, until nowadays the appearance of a 
Yankee yacht 


1. comment, 


on cruises 


were made Indies and even to 
in a foreign port scarce ex- 
elites 

The most notable exploit ever pe rformed 
by yachtsmen of any country was the g 


reat 
1°66, from 
New York to Cowes, and participated in by 
the three Henrietta, 
Vesta, resulting in the victory of the first- 


ocean regatta, sailed in the year 


vachts Fleetwing, anc 
named yacht. 
The selected the 


most boisterous of the whole year, when the 
} 


season purposely was 
ongest and most violent gales prevailed ; 
but no thought of danger seemingly entered 
into the calculations of those plucky yachts- 
men afternoon in De- 
cember they cast off from their moorings, 
and, like three great white-winged 
took flight for the other shore. 

It was a hazardous undertaking 


as on a magnificent 


birds, 


, that of 
driving at their higchest rate of speed three 
such seemingly delicately constructed craft 
across three thousand miles of stormy ocean 
in midwinter, on a voyage on which so many 
great stanch ships had before set forth nev- 
er to return; but these men were surfeited 
with the easy victories of smooth water, and, 
is if to prove their manhood, they chose the 
most perilous phase of sport that man could 
well devise. 

The affair is of too recent occurrence to 

Suffice it to 
say, however, that the weather encounter- 
ed was such as to call forth the very high- 
est qualities of seamanship and the exercise 
of the greatest amount of pluck, for there 


were moments during the voyage when those 


warrant any detailed account. 


daring men held their lives upon a most un- 


certain tenure. 


it is related that on one cold, tempestuous 


night, when a terrific sea was running, and 
were driving the Henrietta into it with 
il the sail she could possibly lug, and even 
he crew stood aghast w ith blanched faces at 
the temerity of their commander, the car- 
penter burst unceremoniously into the cab- 
and shouted, “We must her to, 


in, heave 
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Mr. 


ing, 


B 


and 


. for her forward seams 
the 
an anygouncement 


are 
in!” 
from one who, by virt 

would natura 

upon expert, must hav: 
like a death-knell. Nor dor 
it require very vivid imaginings to conjur 
up the pale though determined faces ot 
who, for the moment at least, 
have felt that their hour had.come. It fi 
tunately turned out, however, upon a © 


Opn 
water is rushing Su 
of his position 
be looked 
sounded very 


on board, 


as an 


those 


ical examination being made, that the cay 

penter’s fears had exazgerated the danger 
and that the little Henrietta was as stanch a 
ever. Thenthe apprehended tragedy merge 
into a farce, and we can easily conceive the 
look of mingled relief and disgust depicte: 
upon the countenance of that unhappy car 
penter when he found that the “opene: 
were in the skin instead of the hu 

of the vessel. Poor “Chips!” he must have 
a mauvais quart @heure under the 
running fire of chaff from those rollicking 
yachtsmen. 


seams” 


passed 


Yachting is undeniably looked upon b 
the mass of the community in the light not 
only of a slothful and luxurious pastime, but 
as an actual waste of time; yet it is non 
the less true that the larger number of thos 
who cruise upon blue water are men of posi 
tive character, who, becoming impatient of 
the humdrum conventionalities of society 
prefer to assert their manhood in contentior 
with the elements. And these men, who may 

| have previously been skirmishers on the out 
posts of science, are not infrequently, by th 
very nature of their new pursuit, draw1 
within its charmed circle, and by their ob 
servations and experiments become impot 
tant contributors to it. 

The enthusiastic yachtsman can not sail 
his vessel for ever so short a time without 
discovering certain peculiarities in her build 
which he tlatters himself he could improve 
upon, and his active mind at once institutes 
intelligent inquiries into the laws of fores 
and resistance, examining critically the va- 
rious theories, principles, and formulas held 
to by the ship-builder, informing himself as to 
the varieties of ship timbers, their tenacity, 
density, ete., ete., until he almost uncon- 
sciously finds himself drawn within the lab- 
yrinth of marine architectural disputation, 
and what at first was a diversion, soon be- 
comes an absorbing passion. Having ample 
leisure and means usually at his command, he 
dives con amore into the most difficult paths 
of applied mechanics, creates, destroys, and 
recreates, until he finally effects radical and 
startling improvements in the art. Indeed, it 
is to this restless spirit that we owe the suc- 
cess of the yacht America, which, after thirty 
years of vicissitude uncommon to even the 
sea-going vessel, is probably to-day as stanch 
and fast as any vessel afloat, for her owner, 
Mr. Stevens, built three large yachts, the 
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Wave, the Onkahye, and the Maria, before he | give such results, and is thus led to inves- 
vas satistied that he had discovered the | tigate the foundation of the theorems, and 
nes which would insure speed and sea- | familiarize himself with the movemeuts of 
yvorthiness. the heavenly bodies, and calling to his aid 
No yachtsman who has the energy andj his half- forgotten mathematical training, 
pluck to cruise on blue water would be will- | finds himself engaged in an intensely inte1 
ing to remain an hour longer than neces- | esting pursuit. ’ 

sary a supernumerary aboard of his own Meteorology, which is ntially a sei 
vacht, or to give up control of her to his|enee kindred to that of 


navivation, ranks 
sailing-master. That would be all very we 


ll} among its students the practical philoso 
for the smooth-water yachtsman, who finds 
sufficient excitement in the click of a Cham- 
pagne cork or the admiration of his lady 


phers of our times, and they rely to a very 
large extent upon the notes entered on the 
*log-book” for data for the contirmation of 
guests; but once on blue water, a man would | their theories. The tlight of a bird, the 


feel like a prisoner in charge of a jailer if | floating mass of sea-weed, the barnacle-coy- 


— 

a 
ee 
er 


yl 
Hill a 
ama | (i$. Ss ve 


THE YAOCHTSMAN AT HOME, 


he were not in supreme command. Hence he | ered log, the unusnal drift of a current, the 
feels that he must at once tackle what has | varying temperature of sea or air, the nebu- 
always seemed to him the intricate science lous condition of the sky, are all incidents 
of navigation; but he soon discovers that, | of seemingly little import, but which serve 
so far as its ordinary practice goes aboard | as important data for scientific deduction ; 
ship, it has been reduced to a simply me-| hence the observant navigator becomes a 
chanical operation, by which men with the | co-laborer with them, for upon his familiar- 
merest rudimentary edneation may with |ity with the laws governing atmospheric 
ease solve its problems. This only incites | changes as affecting the movement and 
him. He is not satisfied to work “by rule | force of wind and the course ef storms large- 
of thumb.” It is all very well for his sail-| ly depends the safety of his vessel. 

ing-master to take his sextant and measure} Agassiz, Darwin, Lardner, and Scoresby 
an altitude of sun, moon, or star, or a lunar} have all attested their appreciation of the 
distance, and define his position by means} value of “messages from the sea” by un- 
of tables computed for him, but he must} wearying research through marine records 
know why such angles and such distances | and by undertaking long voyages, and have 
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reaped s therefrom, which is an 
to the 


him an enthusiastic co-work- 


rich harvest 


centive sutticient intelligent sea- 
farer to make 
eI Nor do yachtsmen cut a mean figure as 
natural historians or explorers; indeed, no 
one can read Lord Dufterin’s charming nar- 

ot a to leeland his little 


ton without feeling a 


eruise in 


yacht Foam 
pride in his ability and his pluck, or Boyd’s 


in the South Pacifie, 
Aud 


ill remember how another yachtsman, Sir 


ten years’ cruise or 


falboy’s cruise in the Josephine. we 
James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, gain- 


ed great renown for his discoveries in Bor- 
neo, as well as the ascendency which he ac- 
quired over the natives, who made him their 
chief, to the at 


while numerous other yachts- 


very gre satisfaction of his 
yovernment 5 
have instructed us by their contribu 
to 


with deseriptions of far-off lands. 


men 


tions 


natural history and charmed us 

Ennui aboard ship, which is even more 
dreaded than seasickness by landsmen, has 
It is 
natural to suppose that a host who invites 
guests to spend weeks or months in close 
contact with him will see to it that they are 
in every way congenial, and the freedom of 
a yacht’s cabin is so unrestricted that each 


no place in the yachting vocabulary. 
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member of the little society establishes a 
life to suit himself; be he literary, scientif- 
¢, or artistic, he can pursue his studies and 
investigations to the top of his bent, being 
only expected on certain occasions to con- 
tribute his quota to the general entertain- 
ment. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated or in- 


le of procedure as to hours and mode of | 


credulous, let us endeavor to picture thi 
routine aboard a well-appointed yacht for a 
single day. She is running down the north 
trades, and well within the 
The being a littk 
shaky in regard to his chronometer, deter 


east is now 


tropics. commodore 
mines to get a “lunar,” and glancing at his 
nautical almanac, tinds that there will be a 
in “distance” about dawn on the mor- 

Accordingly, he gives the order to be 
called at that time. 

Just before day he appears on deck, sex- 
tant in hand, and arrayed in that peculiarly 
airy costume so appropriate to the hour and 
to the latitude, and, just to brush the cob 
webs out of his eyes, he orders the dex k 
hose to be turned upon him—and, by way 
of digression, let us here state that there is 
no such eye-opener as a stream of the briny 
directed against one’s back through the me 
dium of a force-pump, which effectually sets 
in motion the sluggish circulation. 

The bath administered, the “ distances” 
and altitudes measured, by that time coffee 
is served, which supplements the bath as a 


star 


row. 


tonic; then a couple of hours or so inter 


vene 
day. 
The cool trade-wind, relieved from the ef 


the most delicious of the tropic sea 


THE TROPIOS, 


| feet of a torrid sun for twelve hours, plays 
about us most refreshingly after having 
emerged from our heated cabins, and the 
moon, attended by a single star, shines high 
in the clear and placid sky. Presently the 
eastern edge of the horizon is illumined 
with an orange brilliance, while above, the 
pale blue sky, unstreaked by cloud to mar it, 
is infused with the coming splendor. 
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THE YAOHTSMAN 
Silently the great golden orb thrusts its 
fiery head above the water line, gilding sea, | 
sky, and vessel, and transforming a silvery 
dream into a golden vision, moon and star | 
paling before it; and as our little craft 
gracefully dips into the long swells, “ bev- 
’ of tlying-fish break water, their drip- 
At 
is served, and being an in- 
formal meal, is long drawn out. It is then 
that the business of the day is talked over, 


ies’ 
ping wings glittering in the sunshine. 
nine, breakfast 


the weather probabilities, the vessel’s run, | 
the results of yesterday’s dredging exam- 
ined, and the particular scientitie researches | 
then engaging the attention fully discussed. 

Seven bells (eleven half o’clock) 
brings all on deck again for the meridian al- 
titude ; for then the position of the yacht is 
accurately defined, and not impossibly there 
are bets pending thereon. And when the 
first officer reports, “ Eight bells, Sir,” and 
the commodore replies, “ Make it so, Sir,” 
then the “main brace” is spliced, and the 
yachtsmen unceremoniously stretch them- 


and a 


selves under the awnings for a siesta. 

Half an hour before the three-o’clock din- 
ner, another bath is in order, together with 
a slight change of toilet. Five o’clock finds 
them on deck again, with demi-tasse and ci- 
gar, when mayhap a vessel heaves in sight, 
and as the yacht draws up upon her, the 
commodore’s gig is lowered away, and they 


}and 


| wise decidedly ticklish ; 


8 STATE-ROOM, 


go merrily skipping over the long. Atlantic 
swells to have 
if he 


a “gam” with the stranger; 
be homeward bound, they hurry 


back to seal up their correspondence to for 
ward by him. 


This recalls a funny experience. 
pel 
literary and scientifie proclivities, had pre- 
pared a large amount of MS. for 
A vessel was sighted, and, as 


A dap- 
legal friend, a devoted yachtsman of 


notes 
° 

transmission, 

usual, boarded, and was found to be home- 


ward bound. Of course every man and ‘boy 


jaboard the yacht was at once busied get- 


ting his letters ready, and our legal friend 
had a score of portentous-looking packages, 
As usual, 
however, he was the last to be ready, and 


sealed with great dabs of wax. 


the mail-bag being inadvertently closed, he 
hastily handed his mail to the black stew- 
ard (who was going off to the ship in the 
“dingy” to fetch some fruit), with many in- 
Now the 
was a perfectly reliable boat if well 


junctions as to their value, ete. 
“dingy” 
handled and the occupants sat still, other- 
and on this occa- 
sion, the air being light and the sea smooth, 
the boy having her in charge, instead of 
pulling her, set a light sail, and off they 
went. Barely, however, had 
clear of the yacht when, a flaw striking 


she got well 
her, she careened, and the steward, who, by- 


the-way, couldn’t swim, suddenly changed 
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tlio Vv the ove! he 


Watch- 
readi- 


Ss pos 


went. 


ig the tion throug 


h a glass, we 


opera 
ipid ch mves that came ove 
of that unfortunate darky, 


shiment, 


ly took in the 1 
nanee 

aston succeeded by most ag 

zing fear, accompanying a change of col- 

or from deep copper to a slaty ashen hue. 
Me th adeath-grip, he clung to the 


cunwale of the boat, and the young monkey 


iunwhile,w 


with 
ite 
him if he 


who was him, seeing that there 


was 


no absol danger, was chafting him, ask- 
had | ‘ 


his 


In a few moments, however, 


thing to contess, if 


e would leave dow comfortable, ete. 
he was relieved, 
ind aboard the vacht 
literary friend, 


into a roar of 


hauled, dripping 
Happening to glance at our 
we all simultaneously burst 
laughter. The look of concentrated disgust 
uid horror depicted upon his face far ex 
He 
recovering 
himself, he made one plunge at the luckless 


ceeded in intensity that of the steward. 
was stunned, dumfounded; but 
screamed, 
“ Here 

“in 
your coat-tail pocket!” (the man had only 
been wet ‘in your 
You blasted nigger! and what, 
in the name of Heaven, did you put them 
there for? Hand at ’ 
And the poor darky, his teeth chattering 
with fear and cold, produced the scientific 


negro, and collaring him, fairly 
“What has become of my mail ?” 

dey is, Sah, in my coat-tail pocket.” 
his waist 


below coat- 


tail por ket ! 
onee, Sir.’ 


them out 


records, Which were to give final eonfirma- 
or some other the- 
which would 


have caused a shudder through the scien- 


Darwinian” 
ot 


tion to the * 


ory, In a state humidity 


titie world. 

Slowly and sadly did the correspondent 
of fifteen learned societies extract from their 
envelopes the precious documents, and all 
hands were piped to “dry papers.” 

Meanwhile the ship was put under short- 
ened sail, the yacht put about to follow her, 
ind her skipper came aboard to p&ss the 
evening; a jollification, of course, ensued, 
dampened somewhat by the acute anguish 
of our learned friend, who refused to par- 
ticipate until the papers were dried. 

Yachtsmen are only too glad to have an 
opportunity to exercise their hospitality, 
ind are not celebrated for too strict adher- 
ence to the tenets of the teetotaler. The 
mere fact of meeting a stranger on the high 
seas is exhilarating, not to speak of the ef- 
fect of the Champagne, in which if appears 
upon all 
repeatedly, to drink their guest’s health. 

No the 
tropic evening as, fanned by the gentle trade- 


neumbent them, each and and 


pen can describe loveliness of : 
vinds, the yacht gracefully dips into the 
phosphorescent sea, and the moon, throwing 
ith it, floods the 
ls, which seem like the wings 


1 broad silvery Pp AcTOSS 


great white sai 
of some mammoth bird hovering over the 
It is then that the yachts- 


men, yielding to the softening intluences of 


long bl it k hu | 


the hour, vive themselves up to visions of 
home and loved ones there, until at lengt] 
silently they steal away to their cabins fo 
the night. 

Let us reverse the picture. The yachts 
man is lying snug in his cabin, dreaming 
mayhap, of the “maid he left behind him. 
Tap, tap, at hisdoor., “ Yes, yes; what is it ? 
“The weather has an ugly look about it, Sin 
and there is getting up a nasty cross-s 
from all quarters, and it’s misty, and lightens 
to windward, Sir.” Half a minute finds hin 
on deck, and one look to windward and an 
other at the falling barometer confirm the 
fears expressed by the ofticer. 

“Turn up all hands, Mr. Smith, and Jet’s 
get the sail off her as quick as possible 
“Ay, ay, Sir” And in a moment the sleep 
watch below are on deck. “In fore and mai 
gaff top-sails, and send them down on deck ; 
down ftlying-jib. Now, then, lay aft her 
some of you, and get three reefs in the main 
sail; anda couple of you stand by your fore 
throat and peak halyards.” The wind nov 
comes down in violent and rapidly increas 
ing blasts, accompanied by sleet and foan 
driven from the crests of the rising sea 
which apparently comes from every quartet 
“Now, then, Sir, lower away your foresail 
stow it snug, and secure the boom; and, M1 
Smith, we will get the bonnet off the jib 
and rig in the flying jib-boom.” 

“Ay, ay, Sir!” and the watcel 
forward into a cloud of spray which com 
pletely hides them from view, while the oth 
ers are housing fore and main topmast, s¢ 
curing the boats in board, and making things 
snug about decks and below. 


away 


or 
xo 


Still the glass falls, and the commodor 
knows that he has not yet got the full fore: 
of the hurricane by a jugful. The sea is 
still increasing in size and irregularity, and 
all hands are ordered to secure themselves 
against being washed overboard, and ofticers 
and men look anxiously into the face of the 
yachtsman to catch an idea of what he 


thinks of the situation. 


He is cool and collected, and apparently 
master of the situation, and feels a sense ot 
exaltation such as he never before experi 
enced, and a glow of pride and satisfaction 
thrills through him which no previous tri 
umph ashore has ever brought him, for upon 
his sole judgment and self-control hang 
the safety of his vessel and the lives of all 
on board. 

Just then a head protrudes through the 
companion hatch. “I say, old fellow, what 
do you think of our chances?” pipes up an 
irreverent voice. 

“God only knows, my dear boy, for He 
holdeth the winds in the hollow of His 
hand.” 

At this instant a heavier blast than has 
yet been felt strikes her; she careens almost 
to her beam ends, and a heavy sea boards her. 
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“We must stow the mainsail, Mr. Smith, 


bend 


hoarsely. 


ud the shouts, 
* Mind your helm, my man, mind 
We must reef that jib some- 


Don’t let over three of you go 


storm try-sail,” he 


helm! 


Sir! 


voul 
how, 
forrard, and look out for yourselves; and 
then we must get her on the other tack, for 
we are heading now for the centre of the 
gale.” 

Now comes the most delicate and danger- 
jus of all marine manceuvres, that of wear- 


ne a small vessel under short sail in a hur- 


IN 


ricane with such a sea as only a cyclone 
can get up. 

It is a short operation, occupying but a 
brief space of time, but the suspense of a 
whole life seems concentrated in it. Still 


good judgment demands it, and it must be | come back crippled, all tattered and torn, 


attempted, and luckily the mancuyre on | 


this oceasion is successful. 
Then follow hours and hours of alternate 
hope and fear; every thing that seaman- 


ship can suggest has been done; all hands, | 


except the officer of the deck and the man 
at the wheel, are ordered below. The hurri- 
cane howls, and tons upon tons of water 


burst upon the deck; still the stanch little are pretty sure, sooner or later, to come to 


| grief. 


craft is not overwhelmed, but rises to it like 
a duck, 

The guests of the yachtsman, who take 
no part in the management of the vessel, 


| vacht or 
flaunt 
| they enter for an outside race, and there is 
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571 
‘ 


about as cozy a place ean find, for 


tis a strong point to make it as home-like 
appearance 


as one 
in as possible, and divest it of 


A 


well-selected library may be seen arranged 


all likeness to the ordinary ship’s cabin. 


round its sides, a centre table with papers, 
periodicals, ete., an open tire - place with 
clock ticking on the mantel above it, and a 
tea-pot singing on the hob, and lounges and 
easy-chairs scattered about. 

All the tinsel and gingerbread work of 


the smooth-water yacht is tabooed; indeed, 


A TYPHOON, 


the cruiser is quite different from the show 
gimerack racing machines which 


about in our regattas, or which, if 


| a capful of wind or a bit of a sea running, 


with flying rags and splintered spars. Of 
course we do not mean thus to characterize 


ithe many beautiful stanch vessels of our 


|of the sailing-master; 


keep close in the snug cabin awaiting de- | 


velopments, and a cruising yacht’s cabin is 


squadrons. But those monsters, a hundred 
feet in the air and six feet in the water, with 
a small ship-load of lead between their ribs 
to make them stand up under sail, half 


rigged, overcanvased, half manned, they 


It is all very well, if their masts are 
twisted out of them or they “turn turtle” 
altogether, to attribute it to the negligence 
but that won't 
down with old salts; and if directly at- 
tributable to want of discipline, it is even 


go 
= 
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then an inadmissible charge against him, for 
discipline aboard a yacht lying two-thirds of 
her ti 


yards ot 


ie 1th 
the 


nt 


port and within a few hundred 


shore, where the men are con- 


stantly se on boat service, and under 


no 
restriction as to drinking, is a moral impos 
Thus it 


about 


yvachtsmen will build ves- 
ht to 


grain elevators, and make 


if 
floating 


are as sail in as 
marine 
nebriate asylums of them, they should bear 


ie odium themselves. 


Of the whole American yacht squadron 


there are now not probably more than two 


or three vessels in commission; and does it 
not seem incredible that among the many 
hundred idle young men of wealth infesting 
our clubs, wasting their substance and un- 
dermining their health in the pursuit of 
the tomfooleries of a fast life, so very few 
? An 
income such as is squandered by these as- 
pirants to the title of 


have ever undertaken ocean cruising 


would en- 
able them to keep up almost regal state 


“fast men” 


iboard their own yacht while visiting for 
and thei 
yachtsmen would gain them the entrée into 


eign countries en prince, status as 
i society to which they probably could ob 
tain no other passport, and being thus 


with 


as- 


sociated refinement, culture, and in 


THE B 


And gazed upon thee in 


telligence, they would be successfully tided 


over a very critical period of a young man’s 
life. Yachting may } 
of extravagance or of moderation, in accord 
with the or the purse the 
yachtsman; but, as is the case with an es- 
tablishment ashore, the larger it is, the more 
trouble it A yacht of 150 tons 
is quite large enough for even an extended 
cruise, affording all necessary accommoda 


e conducted on a seale 


ance taste ot 


gives one. 


tion, and being quite as safe as if she were 
ten times as large. Such a vessel, thoroughly 
equipped, should not cost over $15,000. The 
wages and maintenance of officers and crew 
should not exceed, monthly, $600, and allow 
ing for cabin table $3800, and for incident 
als $200, the whole cost per month would be 
$1100. Hence one could make a six months’ 
eruise to the Mediterranean in 
yacht, travelling and being received “ like a 
prince,” enjoying its delicious climate, vis 


one’s own 


iting its charming and classic shores, while 
spending less than is squandered in the same 
length of time by many of the young men 
who lounge all winter, tlattening their noses 
against our elub windows, and who, when 
summer comes, don the yacht club uniform, 
and brave the dangers of Hell Gate and of 
Point Judith. 


EST GIFT. 


i. 
AROUND the eradle that thy childhood bare 
Came God’s own angels, with their pitying eyes, 


a still surprise 


To see beyond heaven’s portal aught so fair. 


They brought thee precious gifts. 


One gave to thee 


The gift of beauty for thy body’s grace, 
Deep-smiling eyes to light a dreamy face, 
Aud perfect limbs as young Apollo’s be. 
One set the crown of genius on thy head, 
And one 
Strong 
Last, a veiled figure bent above the bed, 
And said, “ 
‘In 


bestowed a heart like woman’s own, 


as the sea, and trembling at a breath. 


I give thee every thing in one. 


heaven I am named Love; men call me Death. 


II. 
tre 
the 


fierceness 


“So shalt thou 
That lead men 
Nor feel the 

Knowing alone the morning of thy days. 

For thee the dew 
T he 
Shall have thee, 


But brighten into love’s immortal hour. 


nevel ad the weary ways 


up dusty slopes of life, 


of the noonday strife, 


shall linger on the tlower; 
light that never was on land or sea 
no momentary gleam for 
Thy beauty’s grace shall never know decay, 
Nor Sorrow lay her hand upon thy heart ; 
Neither shall chill mistrust thy spirit slay, 
But like 
Its light still shining, though itself depart, 
Until 


a star thy life shall pass away, 


} 


all stars are lost in one eternal day.” 





BACK 


BACK 
A STORY 


THE THREE 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
AX RISING was walking down hill in 
Belleville, in the city of Paris, on a 


M 


broad street, of which I have forgotten the 


name, just below the “American Orphan 
This was his last night in Paris. 


He had taken an omnibus and ridden out to 


School.” 


TO 


OF 


TO BACK, 


SACK 
TO-DAY. 


GUARDSMEN, 


Belleville that he might see where the men 
of the Commune lived, and what sort of 
looking men they were. He had lost him- 
self there in highways and by-ways, had 
come out on this fine hill, which commands 
one of the best views in Paris, and now, by 
the help of the stars, was working his way 
homeward toward parts 


which a young American knows best 


those ot Paris 
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two straws 
t ten that 
He 


be years 


ysa 
mornimye. 


ll that t would 


| ] Paris again. 
As he stopped to make one among a group 


dlers who 


were looking in at a showy 


much more interested in 


i elers shop, 


men around him than in the watch keys 
| 


il irious Time Kee | rs, brooches, rings, 
nd bracelets, he were startled 


away, and by the 


and the rest 
fa 


isket-shot not 


rv, * Camarades! camarades! au se 
t secours | 

cried out 
it was the 


| next him 
ind with an oath that 

of the 

ill ran eagerly 


man 


gens-d’armes or of a sol- 


dier, al toward the 


spot 


Max Rising 
not quite so promptly as the oth- 
ers, from the feeling probably that the fight 
vas none of his, and that these gentlemen 
vould probably have to settle it without 
But be 


from wl it seemed to come. 


followed, 


] 


his help. 


he had run a hundred 
enough, standing on 
the 
and end of a curious lit- 


fore 
vards he was neat 


the 
, middle, 


ground above combatants, to see 


beginning 


battle, 
where but in the streets of Paris, and such 


tle such as could hardly be seen any 
as is not often seen there. 

In the open space made by the crossing 
of ti to Lack, two of 
the infantry of the line, and a Zouave, each 
with h 


fixed, 


vo streets stood, back 


s musket, to which the bayonet was 
Tle men were by no means averse 
» vive a practical exhibition of that bayo- 
the brilliant 
ure of the modern manual at arms; 


t exercise which is most 


feat and 


gathering crowd, which was made up 


the 
of as many good-natured loafers as of ill-na- 
tured mobbites, was not indisposed to give 
In truth, in a dis- 
trict as ill-atfected as Belleville, there was 
more than one workman who, when he was 
willing to 
his hammer the 


them the opportunity. 


have been 


with 


would 


head 


half drunk, 
the 


knoek on 
quarreling in a wine-shop, if he could come 
Some such soldier had, 
fact, been assailed just at this moment. 


in 
He 


comrades to 


up behind him. 


had, however, called 


up 
ind as they stood there was no be- 

for the three were facing 
Each of them watched, with 
never winked, a third of the 
iround them, each knowing that he 
trust to the other 
Thus was it that their enemies 


two 
iis aid, 
to 


hind them, 


three ways. 
in eye that 
his mates watch 
hirds. 
] 
THISSITies 


in front, and whateve1 


thrown or whatever clubs were bran- 

dished were the weapons of men who were 
in full sight of the three men on guard. 

When Max Rising came in sight of the 

group, at | 

ere around them in a cirele just 

of the points of their bayonets. In 


| repeat 


least a hundred men in blouses or 


a marvelously little time this cirele was e1 

larged by the arrival of as many as a tho 

sand more, W ho were, of course, spectators 
rather than The full gas 
lights of the street brought the whole scen: 
as distinetly 
been 


combatants. 
into Max’s view as if it hac 
a drill exhibition on the stage; an 
indeed, for the few minutes that it lasted, it 
was not much more. 

The prudence Of Parisian administratior 
gives 10 stones big enough to harm an 
if thrown; never a brickbat, far less 
what the Western people call a “rock,” to 
be had for love or for curses. 


one 


A good many) 
of the workmen had hammers, some prett 
heavy and with long handles, and a remark 
able number of clubs appeared before long 
But missiles more dangerous than egy 
A well-aim 
ed hit of a rotten cauliflower as it struck a 
soldier in the face would be welcomed with 
good-natured laughter by the three Horati 

and with loud delight by the mob. But 
such real attack as was made was made by 


8 Ol 


cabbages there were but few. 


adventurous boys of seventeen with clubs 
who attempted to break the fence of the 
bayonets. 

Enough of these attacks were made to 
show the promptness and resource of the 
soldiers. As a gymnastic performance alon 
their play was exquisite. They would, wit] 
a mere twist of the bayonet, throw a club 
from a man’s hand and send it spinning il 
the air. Without malice, but with decision 
they would prick a wretched gamin in the 
calf of his leg sharply enough to set him 
howling, and to clear that part of the circl 
for seconds before any of his etew dared to 
his They would strike 
half a dozen clubs successively with a rat 
tat-tat like the clash of iron swords when 
Richmond fights Richard in a Bowery the 
atre. The crowd was noisy and insulting ; 
the men were quiet, many-eyed, and clearly 
saw every motion, each man in his own seg- 


rashness. 


| ment of the circle. 
half-drunk soldier with whom he had been | 


This play lasted not more than two min 
utes; then a ery of “ Les gens-darmes !” a 
rattle of horses’ feet, and, to Max’s amaze 
ment, the whole multitude had disappeared. 
The three soldiers langhed and threw thei 
muskets over their shoulders, and went care 
lessly down the street to weleome the com- 
pany of mounted policemen who had come 
their relief. Max had seen his little 
comedy, and began again on his walk home. 

Max Rising had had but a year’s experi- 
ence of Europe. He had, wisely or not, 
carried out a pet dream of his boyhood. 
When he was only fifteen years old, too 
proud to hang on his father’s hands, he had 
left home to earn a living. Chance, which 
proved good fortune, had taken him into a 
flannel mill at Manayunk. He had begun 
as a boy begins, and worked his way 
He had a native love of machinery—nay, 


To 


along 





BACK 


he had a native love of work. He 


steady, temperate, obliging, and civil, and 


was 


when he was two-and-twenty he found him- 
self the overseer of a room—one of the least 

ot and he the 
of overseers, still, in his fashion, 


significant rooms, one oft 
youngest 
an overseer. 

Phe young fellow had laid up six or seven 
hundred dollars, and with the feeling that 
he only knew the technical side of his busi- 
ness, he had an eager wish for a better ed- 
ucation, without that 
might be. His German 
family, and this accident sent him for what 
the Ku- 
rope for twelve months, which, by economy 
and eare, he had lengthened into eighteen. 
His money well-nigh spent, and 
doubting whether Zurich had helped him 
much hi 


knowing well what 
mother was of a 


Germans call a “ wander-year” to 


Was how 


its matchless polytechnic schools, 
but hoping that it had, the young workman 
was on his way home. 


> 
CHAPTER II. 


THIS picturesque little incident of 


three 


the 
lingered in 
Max Rising’s memory only as a 
which 


guardsmen would have 
dramatie 
the 
as sensational as the theatre, but that, 


afterward, he 


little scene showed how 


streets 
ire 
just made a new aequaint- 
ince, With whom, as it happened, he after 
ward had to play “back to back” himself, 
with very different tools on a very different 
scene, 

That was, as he had supposed it would 
be, his last night in Paris. Indeed, he had 
few more last nights in Europe. The next 
‘vening him in London, the next in 
Liverpool, and at noon on the next day he 
was arranging his baggage, and trying to 
persuade himself that his berth was com- 
fortable on board the Calabria—an inditter- 
‘nt steamer of the Cunard Line, in which he 
was to make his passage to New York. 


Saw 


vd, when the westward passage across the 
ocean is never very attractive, if indeed any 
passage ever were. The people who come 
most are Jewish tradesmen, who wish to be 
in Alaska in time for the opening of the au- 
tumn busmess, or other like persons, who, as 


Max Rising himself did, cross to America be- | 


ause they must, and not because they want 
to. The only relief of a passage on as bad 
a ship as the Calabria is that at that season 
there is no crowd in the cabin. Max found 
himself among sixty or seventy persons of 
as many different nations, as he wrote to 
his chum, whom he had left at Zurich; and 
when he came to the table to select his seat, 
he found that because he had had no friend 
at court to arrange a place for him at the 
head of the first table, or near the first offi- 
cer at the second, he was to be at the lower 


TO 


} and 
It was the middle of July, as it happen- | 


BACK, 


Sie 
end of the last. Two dirty, tawdry, vulgar 
ballet dancers, going out to recruit a troupe 
in New York, next 
the right, a comfortable, inte 


were his 


neighbors on 
lligent English 
gentieman sat opposite him, and a nice, 
quick, pure minded, and honorable young 
tellow, who proved to be a“ foreign corre- 
sponde nt” of a Philack Iphia hewspaper, on 
his way home from the Exposition, was the 
other neighbor within talk. 

With wisdom above his years, Max affeet- 
ed from the tirst to understand and to spe ak 
no word of French. By this device he re- 
lieved himself at meal times from the bad- 
inage and impudence of the dirty dancing 
With Ibbotson, the 
fanner, the 


somewhat 


women, Englishman, 
letter-writer, he 
Intimate 
there was hardly any one « 
with whom he had other intercourse 
one of salutation and outside civility. 


and made a 


But 
in the eabin 


acquaintance, 
lse 
than 
And 
the voyage would have been rather a lonely 
one but for other associations than those of 
the From these associations, as it 
happens, grows this little story of * Back 
to Back.” 

Ibbotson was asleep in his berth one day, 
Tanner was playing shufile-board with a 
party that could not be 


cabin. 


enlarged, and Max, 
without companions, could not stand the 
novel he was reading a minute longer. It 
the sea made him sick at the stomach, the 
made He threw it 
the rail with some satisfaction, watched it 
in the instant that it remained in sight, and 
then worked his way by the tiddle, by the 
ofticers’ quarters, and by the kitchens and 
their smells, to the forward deck, 
what he might find there. On the whole, 
the social outlook was more promising than 


book him sicker. over 


to see 


that of the aristocratic quarters he had left 
behind. Three times as many steerage pas- 
senyers were grouped together forward as 
he had left of first-class people on the up- 
per deck. Children are not often seasick, 
twenty or more children, of all 
from babyhood up, were engaged in thei 
mission of making life unselfish and tolera- 
ble. Max had an orange in his pocket, with 
which he conciliated a little girl of seveu ot 
eight years, and after the child fairly sat 
on his knees, quite a cluster of other chil- 
dren joined them. 

Max inherited from his father one or two 
arts for entertaining children who have no 
playthings. He had made “ my mother’s cra- 
dle” with his fingers, he had made “ here’s 
the parson going up stairs,” he had cut out 
dancing children from an old letter, and had 
just initiated two of the oldest into the 
mysteries of cat’s-cradle, when he was join- 
ed by John Myrick, their father, who thank- 
ed him cordially for his kindness to them, 
and said he hoped they gave no trouble. 

“No, indeed,” said Max, cheerily. “I have 
had the pleasantest hour with them that 


ages 
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I have had Since 


brothers 


we 


sailed; I 


home, 


have little 


and sisters at whom I have 


not ar and more.” 


seen tor a ye 


‘Your home isin America, then, Sir ?” 
n, with the rather 


art ot 


said 
wistful air 


isan whose creed the 


hat he must not step outside 
But Max answered with a cordiality which 
ved the that he 


t he Max 


lest 
y outside his place 


othe might ask 


had 
either. 


any 
of 


as he 


1Ons chose. 


idea 
But 


ho 


d not know yet what that place was, and 
is he knew that he was himself a gentle- 


he had no hesitation in talking, as 
l, whether 


an 
with prince, priest, or peas- 
So John Myrick was almost immedi- 
at ease with him, and was pushing in- 
uiries as to the new home before him, which 
Max answered gladly and intelligently. 
It was the old story. Here was a good 
iver, Who had even prospered so tar as to 
the head of the the tlannel 
in Which he worked—nay, the man was 
his skill in his craft. But, for all 


he had abandoned it, and abandoned 


room 1 


, 
proud of 
+] 
it, as he 
from a co-operative 
he had inv 


every 


said, forever. He had withdrawn 


store, at heavy loss, all 


ested there 
of 


he had drawn from the savings-bank 


he had sold, at worse 


loss, stick his modest 


furniture 5; 
all his 
and now, with the 


rs and his wites; 


honest wife herself, whom Max saw yon- 
baby, with the shy, pretty 
yonder, leani the 


with 


her 


nursing 


hte yg against rail 
looking at ie gulls, and these 
chiklren, he was going to a new land, to be 


and meant to leave forever his old 
What 


1 tarmer, 
home. was more strange, he was leav- 
in t 


ith exultation, without a 


interested 


tear. 
Myrick. 
him at onee of his own experiences 
rhey 
compared notes eagerly as to English and 
American He found that 
perhaps with reason. 


} 


Max was greatly 


told 


inh 
He 


isa 


} 


working hand in making flannel. 


customs. Myrick 


He had, 
indeed, more than the average of that jeal- 
ousy Which a man who has worked hard till 
forty, with a wife 


is soured 


who has worked hard, and 
worked apt to 
have, when he Jooks upon the owner of the 
factories in which 


children who have 


hard, is 


they have worked, and 


the 
and children, better dressed 


upon his wilt and children. To see 


owner, his wife 
every day than he and his ever were on Sun- 
day: to see them drive into the village in 
their carriage of a forenoon, and gaping as 
if they had nothing to do, when he had only 
stepped for an instant out of his room, made 
Myrick But his anger was not so 
much with them. Myrick had been an en- 
thusiast in one and another plan for “ co- 
operation,” in which united workmen, in 

on, were To take the place of the 
rich capitalist. And of each of these plans 


If 


angry 


their uni 


the upshot had always been the same. 


it were a co-operative shop for buying and 
selling, it had ended in their training som: 
smart fellow to be the shop-keeper, and as 
soon as he had learned how, at the cost ot 
the co-operators, why, they were nowher 
and he had stepped into the class of shop 
keepers, and made his profits out of the 
workmen as well as the oldest screw in the 
town. Once they thought they had mad 
some headway in a little mill for spinning 
yarns, Which was on this same co-operati v« 
principle. “But, Lord! Mr. Rising, it just 
lasted while our money lasted. The market 
flattened, and we needed to hold ou yarns 
a little, you know; and then, who was go 
ing to discount a bill for us? We had no 
credit. Credit is a luxury for another guess 
sort of folk than we.” 

So the poor fellow was leaving Yorkshir 
with two or three very bitter tastes in his 
mouth. He had learned to hate the business 
to which he bred, he had learned te 
hate the country in which he was bred, an 
he had learned to distrust men 
bad lessons. 

Many a talk had he and Max about suc] 
matters. Max told him what he had learn 
ed about the co-operators of Germany. It 
interested Myrick, but gave him but littl 
The result of all such talk was 
well enough expressed one night as they 
parted, when Max said, 


Was 


three ver 


courage. 


“Well, I do not know just how it is to be 
But I tell you, men have got to stand by eacl 
other. That is the whole story.” Then he 
told Myrick the adventure of the three men 
on guard in Belleville, much as it has beer 
told above, and he said, “1 believe some day 
or other somebody or other will find how men 
who are rich now and men who are learning 
how to be rich by-and-by will stand * back 
to back.’ ” 

in eiainceisatati 


CHAPTER III. 
as the Calabria arrived in 


York, Max Rising hurried to New 
and 


So soon 


New 
Altoona 
the dear home welcome there. How 
proud were his father and mother, Jaspet 
and Bertha Rising, of their manly boy! How 
pleased his sisters were to walk with him, 
and how happy the little ones with the trav- 
el-presents which he had brought home! 
For three or four days every minute was full 
of the excitements of a return, of visiting 
and unpacking, of distributing the purchases 
and re-adjusting the home life. But this 
does not last forever. With a young man, in- 
deed, it lasts but a very little while. And 
before the first week was over, Max and his 
father were in consultation more than once 
on the hard question what Max should do. 

Max’s own idea had been that there were 
as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. 
He would go back to the mills he left at 
Manayunk, and there or among the neigh- 
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He had 
certainly eularged his range of life in eight 
een months at Zurich. 
thorough about dyes and chemistry, and he 
had architecture 
ind engineering to know something of the 
strength of materials and their adaptability. 
Well versed as he was before he started in 


bors he would find some opening. 
He knew something 


taken enough interest in 


processes of manufacture, he had fair reason 
to think that he should command better 
wages and take a better stand than before. 
In fact, he hoped to get a chance in some 
new enterprise in his line where there was 
work to do by well-informed and sensible 
nen. 

But, alas! he had returned in the lowest 
rasp of the worst panic which a panic-strick 
en country had known tor twenty years. At 
New Altoona every large mill was stopped. 
The smaller shops which were still at work 
yere turning out next to nothing, and sold 
very little of what they Half 
tradesmen on the main street had shut up 
their shops, and had dusty signs hanging 
out to show that they were “To Let.” The 
other half had a seedy look, which could not 
ve disguised, and clerks behind their coun 
ters wore a troubled air, which showed that 
they were not sure but they should be dis- 
charged the next Saturday. 


made. the 


This glimpse at home was only a hint of 
what Max would find elsewhere. 
old mills had shut no hope there. 
He did force his way into a little concern, 
where no money would have hired him two 
He went for 
to do thing. Here he 
staid a year, paid sometimes, and sometimes 
not paid 


His own 
down: 


years ago. now almost 


no 
wages, and every 
a wretched year, and yet after- 
ward Max said the best year of his life. For 
in the hand-to-mouth shiftlessness of that 
concern there was nothing he did not do in 
that year. He bought wool, he sold cloth, 
he patched machinery, he bossed machinists. 
He said he could set up as an engineer, so 
much did he do with mending their gate- 
way and their mill-wheels 
could do he did 


; and what 
coaxing hardly 


mah 


In abused 


hands to hold on, as he was doing, to keep 


He was Jack-of- 
all-trades as that year went by. 


a bankrupt concern alive. 


due. 

Then poor Max, for the first time in his 
life, had to begin to hunt for oceupation—a 
wretched quest! There was something ex- 
quisitely painful to him in the expression 
of the men whom Max remembered as so 
cheerful when they were prosperous in oth- 
erdays. Men whom he had always thought 
of as very rich men would speak to him and 
to his father, in the contidence of their pri- 


vate offices, as if the very “ bottom had come | 


out,” and there were never to be life or en- 


And at the | 
end even this labor was thrown away, for | 
the whole burst up, and the help were all | 
discharged, with any amount of back wages | 


TO BACK. 


terprise in America Clearly 
look for the young man near home! 
that his father wrote to Lloyd 
Jones in Wisconsin, and his mother wrote 
in New York city, and Max him- 
self wrote to Sheridan in New Orleans and 
Frochter in San Franciseo. 


again. no out 


So Was it 


to her unele 


These last were 
All the 
that here was a young 
fellow of twenty-four years, ready to work, 
even with his hands if there need, 
willing to go where any body needed him, 
and hoping to carry the training of Zurich 
and his own apprenticeship of eight years 
to some point of this American land which 
needed a little “subduing.” How strange 
that the world should be kinked and 
twisted in its panic that this point to stand 
upon should be so hard to find! 

“And then, Sir,” said Max to his father, 
after the four letters were gone,“ I will my- 
self run down to the Narragansett country 
and make a visit to Wilkinson. He came 
to Zurich when I there, and I 
promised him to come to his father’s place 
before the hot weather was over. It is hot 
enough now, Heaven knows!” 


old school-mates of his. letters were 


to the same point 


were 


so 


round was 


Wilkinson’s father had a summer place, it 
seemed, in Southern Rhode Island, just op- 
posite Block Island, and George Wilkinson, 
Max’s school friend, was forever boasting 
that their bath on Matunuck Beach was the 
best sea-bath known in the habitable world. 
So was it that Max made that 
Narragansett country 
depends. 


visit to the 
on which this story 
He titted off for a fortnight’s stay, 
and, at an early breakfast, bade his father 
and mother and the little folks good-by. 

“Do write down that Max; 
shall never get it right,” said his mother 

“Do not understand that we live there. 
We only go there for our letters. It is some 
miles away.” This was Max’s reply, as he 
the address for her. “ Quonochon- 
taug, Washington County, R. 1.” 

Max had not said that when George Wil- 
kinson was travelling in Europe, Prudence 
Wilkinson, his sister, was with him. Max 
had showed them the lions of Zurich for 
three days. 


address, 


wrote 


—__>———_ 


CHAPTER IV. 

THAT is a charming country which wel- 
comed Master Max, as his friend drove him 
to his home from the Kingston station. Two 
hundred and one years ago, before the hor- 
rid winter slaughter in the Swamp Fort, 
there were more of the Narragansett Indians 
living in that region than there are of white 
men to-day. Twenty thousand of them, ac- 
cording to Roger Williams’s count, ranged 
through these low woods, made homes in the 
islands of the swamps, and raised their corn 
and beans and squashes in the simple agri- 


culture of meadows and fields. There are 
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Indi in’s canoe, 
the 


well as 


fit for an 


he clams and oysters on 
taste as 
fish, Spanish 
the with 
from the land, tilled 
fare. 
Max’s 
Jemima Wilkinson, 
of that regi 
, George pointed out 


Indian’s 
nad blue 


shad from 


bass, 
water, 


‘Yr aie 


li of 
friend, was, I 


hnson 


hn ot 


prop 
] 


hadence 


etess 


on. 


the vindow 


from 


the w 


OTAay 
of Perch Cove, 


Lited 


parlor one morning 


where an immense 


to 


She 


issembly w one day, tifty ye 


the 
did not 


ars ago, 
on the water. 

told them the fail 
t of faith. 
lof the individuality 
goes to the making 


set prophete walk 
sieceed 
ure was due George’s 
father had a 
or self-reliance 
up of a first-class prophetess, and which, to 
say true, has cropped out a good deal in the 
make-up of the Rhod Islanders from the 
days of ( 
Mrs. 
The house was an unaffected large modern 
comfortable. It 
on the southern edge of New England prop- 
for he the alluvial 
meadows which parted them from the sea, 
ind a half away, were only the trib 
h the sea paid to New England. 
behind it was a lovely little lake, deep 
with woods. It 
that he 
fling a had he a tough old 
bit of hard-tack which he wanted to throw 
away. A rough flight of stone steps led 


down to its waters, and morning, 


Hutchinson even to this hour. 


thoroughly stood 


house, 


er, George said: said 


hemmed close 


“ar Max’s 


into if, 


window could 


biseul 


noon, and 
night the young people were forever going 
the it. Who were the 
young people? Why, all we need name 
Max; Prudence Wilkin- 
son, George’s sister, a pretty, thoughtful girl 


out in boats upon 


were George and 
of twenty, ready for fun and ready for read- 
ing and ready for work ready, indeed, for 
any thing: Mabel Smith, who was a school 
mate of Prudence, here and five 
noisy boys, younger brothers and their vis- 
In 
himself at 
intimated, he had not 
Those deep hazel eyes 


on @ VISIC: 
itors, of all ages from seventeen down. 
a family Max 

As has been 
forgotten Prudence. 


such soon made 


home. 
and eager inquiring talk, never half satis- 
fied, never satistied at all till she had come 
to the bottom of things, Max had 
forgotten. 

It is hardly the part of this writer to tell 
what these young people did and said in 
these pleasant August and September days. 


rhe guns were put in order, and there were | 
The ponds gave | 


plover and other sea-birds. 
pickerel, perch, bream, and bass. The sea 
ponds and the sea had to be tried for their 
stores and Mabel had to 
tanght how to use the Remington rifle, 
which had come in very aptly as a present 


Prudence be 


anonchet and Roger Williams and | 


never 
| the treasure 


from General Max was glad ti 


help them both in their German pronuneia 


Squiers, 


tion, as they pretended to study a litth 
the morning; and Prudence more than pair 


the debt by her suggestions to him for | 


landscape, ot bolder uses of color than ly 


had learned in the architectural drawing a 
the Polytechnie. 
joyed every thing. 


They were young, and « 
If the fishermen eaug! 
the ladies’ hats off their heads in the eager 
ness of the throw, the ladies laughed, a 
the better for the bat} 
Phey sang well enough, and not too we 


said ribbons were 
they made new songs, and proposed a ne 
novel. In the evening there was music, 6 
the telescope, or Pedro, or Cayenne; or th 
old people dropped in to be taught Pols 
whist, Horace Wilkinson being always read 
with the poetical rules, 
“Your first play bids your partner understan 
What is the chief component of your hand, 


On the whole, Master Max’s visit in thy 
Second Pettyquanscott Purchase of the Nar 
ragansett country passed very satisfactori 
to him and all concerned. 

As it was drawing to a close, Max cor 
Mr. Wilkinson that 

From the California correspond 
had Sheridan ha 
Louisiana thing was 
Lloyd Jones, good fel 


fessed to he began t 
feel blue. 
ent no 
that in 
“dead as Chelsea.” 

low, had kind 
there was no opening in Wisconsin or Mit 

nesota which justified going there. As for 
New York, Providence, and Boston, Mr. Wil 
kinson knew how little chance a young ma 

had there. It seemed as if the world ha 
been made quite complete without the as 
All that Mr. Wil 
kinson could say was that there was man 

another man as badly off, that when things 
came to the worst they must turn, and so 
on. But really Max felt that he should b 
using his winter to more purpose than now 
seemed likely if he had staid for another 
year at Zurich: After this long talk with 
his host, he joined the gay young party, 
and “the four,” as the juniors called them, 
started for a long horseback ride. They 
were the original Pettyquanscott 
Rock, whence that purchase takes its name ; 
they were to find the ruins of Bull’s block 
house; they were to see the tavern wher 
Kidd’s men caroused that night they hid 
-oh, I do not know what they 
were not to see! And in that long ride, as 
it happened, this history,of “ Back to Back” 
was born. 


answer come, 


said every 


been and suggestive; stil 


sistance of Max Rising. 


to see 


For as they came cantering home, quite 
conscious that they were as late as was at 
all well—Max with Prudence in the lead 
she suddenly drew up her horse and said, 
“Late or not, I must see where that child 
got her rose coreopsis.” They had just dash- 
ed by a group of country children, and Pru- 





BACK TO 


had detected, as they 
passed, the peculiar color of one of the most 


the rarest, New 


dence’s quick eye 


beautiful, as it is one of 
England wild tlowers. 

Che children were amazed when they saw 
riding party turn back to them. The 
big girl gladly gave up her bouquet to Max, 
for the 
Indeed, the 
all of them 
welcomed the money somewhat surprised 
him. It had more the air of Bavaria than 
of Rhede Island. In his pleasant way he 
isked the children where they lived, and if 
they had walked far. 

They said they lived in Pigottsville, and 
pointed forward; it 

But 
away 


the 


more than pleased to exchange it 
he 
which 


ten-cent piece he gave 


indisguised vlee with 


was a inile and a half 
the girl added that had 
for berries all mills 


iway. they 
The 
had been closed all summer, so that every 
they off for And al 
though the child did not say so, something 
in her that 
} 


been day. 


dav went berries. 


air suggested the closing of 


the mills made the unexpected ten-cent 
Max 
joined Prudence, and asked her some ques 


piece the more grateful to them all. 


tions, 

“Oh dear!” said she, “it is 
story. I wish I understood it. 
body eould help it. 


the old 
I wish any 
You will see Pigotts 
Not pretty, you know, 
ago cheerful and active, ev- 
Now 


house would 


sad 


ville in a minute. 


but two years 
ery body pleased and every body busy. 
every shop is shut up; every 
be marked ‘To Let’ but that 
plainly nobody to hire. The 
selves are dreariness personified. 


there is too 
them- 
The last 
time I was here a flock of geese were sun- 
The 


were Ca 


mills 


ning themselves on the stone steps. 
if it 
nonchet’s water, and not poor Dan Pigott’s. 
Dan Pigott himself—every body called him 
Dan he good - natured 
gone into bankruptey. 


water runs over the dam as 


has 
his 
avenue 


because was 
There, you see 
pretty house beyond the chestnut 
The house is shut up. The 
nice girls they are; I was at school with 
them—are governesses in Dubuque and At- 
lanta. Mr. Pigott himself—I do not know 
where he is. These mills have been oftered 
for sale ever so long, and once put up at 
auction, but there were no bidders. There, 
this is the new mill, that is the old one. 
You see what nice buildings they are; but 
father says every thing goes to waste when 
mills are Now look there, and 
there, and there. See the grass growing 
across the road here. 
such desolation ?” 
The girl’s energy in describing and point- 
ing out the signs of failure fell in with the 
mood in which her young companion had 
started for the ride. Here was this well- 
established town doing nothing, and in- 
deed being almost nothing. And here was 
he, Max Rising, doing nothing, and he felt 


there. girls 


closed. 


Did you ever know | 


BACK. 

as if he fast coming to 

dition Curious to look in upon the desert 
to hold his 

a moment, Jumped off, and peered in 


gh a broken pane in 


were the 


sulne Col 


ed place, he asked Prudence 
horse 
throu 

He instant by a sad 
enough looking man, who left his wood-pile 


where 


a wihadow, 
Was joined in an 
he was sawil ir and crossed the road, 
“Would you not like to vo im, - No,” 
Max said; “only Il ama tlannel man myself, 
and I thought I would look at one of 
Yankee mills.” The workman Ix 
to stop, was eager that he 
finally (it 
to) that he would come 


And he did so. 


lhis poor fellow, who looked half starved 


Sil 


youl 
veved him 
ind Max 


uncourteous 


should 


agreed seemed not 


next day. 
Nor was his time ill spent. 


across the 


and was proved to have hada career which 
he pitied. Here 


could not leave 


Max respec ted while was a 
While 
have been a 
In fact, as Max 
nothing about 


sick wife whom he 
the mills ran, Ringgold must 
factotum of Dan Pigott’s. 
found there 
the mills Ringgold did not know. 

he had run both buildings, 
md it As things had 


the 


afterward, was 


said 


every loom in 


seemed sO. vrownh 


worse and worse, he had been ist man 


employed. “ And now, Sir,” said he, * I must 


see that broken pane of class, and man 


has tive cents to mend it.” 

As they sat that evening on the piazza, Max 
told Mr. Wilkinson 
affected by Ringgold’s manner and his story 
I his le a him bac k to spe ak ot Myrit k, W hom 
he had And then lhe 
said, rather bitterly, that he wished he were 


how much he had been 


met on the Calabria. 
political economist enough to understand 
why as good fellows as Myrick and Ring 
thrown like idle vagabonds on 

“Why is it that 1, who have 
been training myself for ten years to be a 


gold were 


the world. 
manufacturer, can find nothing to do? why 
the dead and dumb spindles and looms yon- 
der at Pigottsville can find nothing to do? 
why the rich dons in Boston and New York 
can find nothing to do with their money ? 
Money is going begging at three per cent 
And why these wool-growers Jones writes 
about in Wisconsin can get no money for 
their wool? If there were too much flannel 
in the world, I should understand this better. 
But those poor brats we saw lounging round 
at Pigottsville had none too much flannel, I 
think,” said Max,sadly. “It to me 
a hard way to cure the poverty of the world 
to keep half the people in it idle and na- 
ked.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wilkinson, “the political 
economists, in all their brutality, never in- 
vented a wickeder or a more foolish phrase 
than that which talks of a ‘surplus of la- 
bor.’ ” 


seelns 


“T am so glad to hear you say so!” said 
Max. “I have thought it often enough, and 
was afraid there was something I could not 


see. 
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S friend, you mean to 


i mistake, there can be no 
or unless vou choose to sav 


very thing we should like 


vee 


in of But till every music-lover 


rid has the Steinway or Chicke1 


with all the 
peu ture 


»> that he wants, music 


ts; till every lover has his 


gallery full till he can enjoy no more ; 
very table 
with 


every be 


dinner from pole to pole is 
the food till 
ggar from pole to pole rides a bet- 


than Smuggler or Goldsinith Maid 


set choicest and china; 
ter horse 

why, th will be 
There 
thing iw 
till 


be no 


ere no ‘surplus of labor,’ 


may be 


] 


too many people doing one 
d not enough doing another; but, 
the perfect there will 
‘surplus of labor.’ Indeed, then, I 
will be that 
be changed to work 


world has come, 


the only change labor. 


suppose, 


} 
lil 
li 


which men dislike, w 
which they do like.” 
‘They ‘rest 


works do follow 


from their labors, and their 
them.’ ” 

Let us hope they are doing 
But it is idle sit- 


were all in bed.” 


‘* Precisely. 
that in Antares yonder. 


ting here longer. rime we 


~— 


CHAPTER V. 
1 the world were you men talk 
at on the piazza last night ? 
irls talking, indeed! You three 
as never three girls did 
ng after a ball.” 
This was Prudence’s appeal to her broth 


1 went on 
when they were undress! 
er at breakfast the next morning, 

‘My dear Prudence, we were talking the 
gravest political and social 
all 


capitalist. 


economy. 
the la 
We were at the 
same time explaining why that elegant red 
flannel which lines your opera cloak is so 
dear.” 

rhis was his reply. 

‘I will tell you what is the matter with 
said Mabel, laughing. “ The 
laborer wauts somebody to carry to market 


were sett the difficulties of 


borer and the 


the laborer,” 


to sell. Now let me tell you 

Here is my 
dear old Mrs. Fogarty, 
turn a hem till we taught 
her, down my pretty, sweet Mary Ma- 
grath—either one of you would fall in love 
with her the first minute you saw her. I 
indeed I 
Well, they all graduated this spring. 


what he has 
of 
the 


who could 


my great victory. class in 


= 
sewing si hool: 


not 


to 


am very proud of my sewing class; 
am. 
Every one of them made a shirt and a dress 
That puts them out 
And we had an entertain- 
and cocoa-nut, 
Withers made 


with her hands. 
of the 


ment 


own 
S¢ hool. 
oranges cakes 
and Dr. 
And then 
sumed the most gloomy aspect. 
“ What is the matter, Mabel ? 


1 a9 
K 1a 


cottee 


a speech, 


Have you 


tooth ? 


and | 


And the bright girl’s face as- | 





‘Worse than that 
I say, 


work 


And then 
none of them could get a stitch of 
to wave of ill luel 
that shut up Pigottsville yonder, slackened 
the hands of the clothing men. Freeland 
Fenno—all of them—had more clothing 
than they could sell; they wanted to employ 
nobody, and my class had nothing to do.” 

“The old story,” growled Max. But Miss 
Mabel went on: 

* Listen, Mr. Rising. Then is it that th 
genius of woman appears. Then is it that 
your humble servant steppecin. I, by my- 
self, I, invented a pattern of quaint Conti- 
nental clothes for little boys to wear. ] 
taught Mary Magrath how to make a suit 
I put them on the prettiest boy in the Sun 
day-school, and he wore them at the May 
fair. Then had I not orders enough from 
all the world to keep my class in sewing for 
four good months? Heavens! I was a great 
dealer. I bought my stock by the piece at 
wholesale. I promoted Ellen Sharpe to be 

All I had to do was to keep the 
accounts, to buy the material, and to pay 
the women every Saturday.” 

* And to be brains for the whole concern, 


far worse. 


do. This same 


a cutter. 


| said Max, in undisguised admiration. 


Mr. Wilkinson laid down his knife and 


| fork, and said, seriously, ‘ Mabel, I do not 


how much 
you have been talking.” 

Mabel laughed, and said she was much 
obliged to him. 


“ Your 


know if you know good sens« 


story is the whole story. You 


were the middle-man 


“T beg your pardon,” said the incorrigible 


| Mabel; “I think I was the middle girl.” 
We } 


But he was too much in earnest to laugh 
‘You were the middle-man between capita 
and labor. None of these cloth men would 
have sold their on credit to your 
Ellens and Bridgets. But they knew you 
father, and they trusted you. None of these 


goods 


|}mothers would have engaged your Polly 


Magrath to sew. 
en, 


But you knew your wom- 
Indeed, 
on the small seale the women would work 
on alone, their work was not worth doing. 
You brought together enough of them to 
make it worth while, and that became prof- 
itable which was all unprofitable before. 
All that this country wants is that some- 
body shall do the same thing in other places. 


and you dared engage them. 


| Capital is shy of labor, and labor can not 
| get at capital. 
| there will be no ‘surplus of labor.’ But cap- 


Bring them together, and 


ital can not do it, and labor can not do it 
What it wants is middle-men—capitalizers, 
I call them—people who will bring capital 
to labor and labor to capital.” 

“ Mabel,” said George, “ you had better go 
to the President and offer your services.” 

“No,” said Mabel, blushing, “I shall stick 
to my last. I might not sueceed on a large! 
seale.” The truth was that the girl was 
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fairly confused by Mr. Wilkinson’s compli- 
ment, and was terrified lest she had said 
too much of herself and her own achieve- 
ments. Prudence looked on delighted that 


her friend should have received for once | 


the credit for the unselfishness and good 
sense which she was always displaying, but 
which she really valued so little, being, in 


fact, quite unconscious that they were at all | 


extraordinary. 

When the mail came in, strange to say, 
Max had a letter from his English friend of 
the steerage — Myrick the weaver. Poor 
Myrick had not prospered in America. On 
their landing they had gone to Sing Sing to 


spend a few days with a brother of Mrs. | 


Myrick. There Lucy, the tall pretty girl 
who had taken care of the children on the 
passage, had been taken sick with violent 
typhoid fever. Even now was not 
enough recovered for travel. Her father 
had not dared to leave her. Before she re- 
covered, it was too late for Wisconsin and 
farming. Myrick had led a hand-to-mouth 
life in Sing Sing, and even in the spring had 
failed in his plans again. 
ond winter closing in upon him. 
in doubt whether he should not more 
wise to seek work at his trade, and put oft 
his farming yet farther. 

But here was trouble. Work at his trade 
he could not find. The woolen industry 
was most depressed of any. 


she 


He was 


be 


he wrote to Max to know if he could help 
or advise him. 
Max to New Altoona, and had been forward- 
ed to him at Quonochontang. 

As they read scraps from their letters, or 
handed them round, as was the custom, 
Max read the whole of his, and told what a 
good fellow Myrick was. 
he,“*he is the man for Pigottsville, and he 
would find fifty more if any one needed 
them. But no man has hired us,” said Max, 
half funnily and half gloomily, “ though it 
is the eleventh hour.” 

“There wants a middle-man,” said George. 

“Mr. Rising,” said Prudence, boldly, “ why 
are you not the middle-man ?” 

Max was touched and surprised —not 
surprised that Prudence had an opinion on 
a subject grave in itself: he and she had 
discussed the gravest subjects before now 
most eagerly. But surprised that she rated 
his ability higher than he rated it himself, 
and profoundly touched that in this general 
circle she was willing to say so. 

There was no moment to reply. 


You say you have trained yourself to be a 
manufacturer. Manufacture! You don’t 
expect to sit at New Altoona on a throne 


till the Pigottsville mills come and ask you | 


to start them ?” 
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| than the average. 


Here was a sec- | 


| this time he said it slowly. 


Such inquiries | 
as he had made had been fruitless, and now | 


The letter had been sent to | 


“You see,” said | 


Bol 


“No,” said Max, laughing, “ but I think 
the Pigottsville mills would be very much 
surprised if I rode over there and broke a 
window and aurd 
into the basement and hoisted 
and then put the main belt 
them to running. Perhaps Miss Prudence 
and Miss Mabel would tend the 
Thomas Cashman will let us have a sheep 


went down 
the gate, 


and set 


climbed in 


ou 


looms, if 


|} or two to shear;” and he laughed rather se- 


riously. 
“No, my boy,” said Mr. Wilkinson, “I am 

not laughing. 

poor fellows 


There are twenty or thirty 
poor workmen, I am afraid 
and their wives, starving yonder now. Go 
find your Myrick, if he has been well train- 
ed, and bring him here. I know all about 
the machinery at Pigottsville: it is better 
Make these men under- 
stand that unless a profit is made, there is 
nothing but starvation pay for them. Go 
find your friends, and tell them that you 
have a chance to start a mill, which, with 
good luck, can pay them three per cent. on 
what it will cost you to buy it. You must 
know somebody who will take his chance 
with you. What is a ‘capitalizer’ for but to 
bring starving capital and starving labor 
together?” 

“Tf I were a capitalizer,” said Max; but 
Iie was won- 
dering if he were not a “capitalizer.” He 
looked at his watch. 

“George, will you order Doll for me— 
saddled at one? I can catch the fast train 
at Kingston. Mr. Wilkinson, I am 
obliged to you than I can tell you. 
be in New York to-night. I will be 


nore 
I will 
back 


| here, if you will send for me, in the night 


express to-morrow.” And he ran up stairs 


to pack a bag for the quick journey. 


Before he re-appeared, Mr. Wilkinson was 
ready to take him to the station. “Max, I 
shall drive you over, and we are to stop at 
Pigottsville to see your man Ringgold. No, 
Prudence, he can not stay for lunch; give 
him a sandwich in a parcel.” And they 
started, and drove fast. But they found 


Ringgold, who took them both through the 


mills, which Wilkinson 
years. 


had not for 
And all three talked eagerly for 
half an hour on what could be done, and 
what not, to wake them up again. Was it 
possible that Ringgold and Max might prove 
to be able to do that midway service, little 
prized by the speculators, but invaluable in 
practice 


seen 


the service which brings a ship 


| to port when she has a captain and an en- 
Mr. | 
Wilkinson turned on him and said, “I was | 
going to say the very same thing, Max. | 


gineer, while the noblest vessel is blown to 
pieces which has steam on her boiler with 
no one to direct the steam, or is ground to 
pieces against the rocks if she have only a 
crew and no leader to command them? If 
only he could find a capitalist, that capital- 
ist and Max Rising and John Myrick might 
yet stand “ back to back!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Max returned trinmphant. 

Mr. Wilkinson had mounted Roy when 
Max mounted Doll, and though their ride 
to the had been fast, they had had 
a careful and important talk with each oth- 
Mr. Wilkinson, who knew the whole 
history of tlannel-making at Pigottsville, 
had told Max all the details which he need- 
ed to know. Charged with reliable statis- 
ties, he went to see his mother’s uncle, Kauf- 
mann Baum, who had always been fond of 
Max, and was willing to listen to him, wheth- 
If Kauf- 


station 


er he talked sense or nonsense. 


mann Baum chose to invest 
facture of flannel at a moment when not a 
mill in the United States was paying five 
per cent. to its owner, why, he had a plenty 
of money for such an adventure. He was, 
indeed, one of those starving capitalists 
who, in one of those terrible dead locks of 
a foolish and ignorant system which we call 
a panic, was not making even three per cent. 
on the accumulations of an honest lifetime. 


Very fond was Kaufmann Baum of Max | 


Rising. 

ther and 
all. 
was as young as he ever was, and he be- 
lieved Max went 
directly to Orange, to his uncle’s country- 
house, and found him there, getting ready 
to drive to the station for New York. Max 
joined him, told him in brief what he had 


He had been fond of the boy’s fa- 
of his mother. Nay, this is not 
More than seventy years of age, he 


in all young people. 


seen, and what his wishes were. 
Mr. Baum that if he were willing to buy the 
mills, he could have them for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. This was not half of 
what it would cost to build new mills and 


stock them. He told him what he and 


Robert Ringgold knew about this particu- | 


lar business, and what were his chances to 
know more. He laid more stress than an- 
other man would have done on his acquaint- 
ance with Ringgold and Myrick, and more 
than he would have done with another man. 
Then he said that he knew as well as his 
uncle did that, on the regular “stand and 
deliver,” cut-throat system of modern trade, 
bred Adam Smith on the stock of the 
presumed selfishness of all the world, it was 
impossible to make flannel in that mill and 
pay fourteen per cent. to the owner, or even 
But he 
said he did not know why any owner should 
be insured his profits more than any other 
man. The present condition of trade show- 
ed that no man could be insured any such 
profit in any adventure. The mere word 
“adventure” showed that such inSurance 
was impossible. What he would offer his 
uncle would be that he the capitalist, Max 
and Robert Ringgold the capitalizers or 
middle-men, and Myrick and the rest, who 
were workmen, would share and share. If 


by 


twelve, or even ten, or even seven. 


in the manu- | 


He told | 





| labor starved, capital should faint; if labor 
throve, capital should thrive. He had want 

ed to try this ever since he talked with My 

rick on the ship, and he thought the chanc 
had come. 

Kaufmann Baum was a man of sense, an 
he liked this kind 6f talk much better tha 
he would have liked the talk of a Douster 
swivel who came to him with a Colorado 
silver mine, and promised him fifty per cent. 
ayear. But he said, 

“Dear Max, this is the old co-operativ: 
plan. It has been tried forty thousand times, 
and has failed. Plenty of my basket peopl 

| have left me to try it.” 

“No, my dear uncle, this is not that. ] 

know that plan all to pieces; I went over to 
Vienna and spent a month to make sure that 
I studied it rightly in their little companies 
That is only fit for very small industries, 
and goes to the dogs then when hard times 
come. The co-operative people have so lit 
| tle capital that they can not stand a drought 
more than a sandy field can. You must 
have reservoirs. But, my dear uncle, you 
can’t raise corn on @ reservoir. You want 
the reservoir; you want the field; you want 
ithe aqueduct between. Now you are the 
reservoir; my mill people are the field; I 
am the aqueduct. The difference between 
|my plan and co-operation is in this—that I 
am the aqueduct.” 

“T will call them ‘The Aqueduct Mills,’” 
| said his uncle. 

“No,” said the eager young man. “TI will 
tell you what we will call them. We will 
call them the ‘ Back to Back Mills.” And 
then he told his uncle the story of the serim- 
mage which the reader has already read in 
our first chapter. ‘ Don’t you see, Sir, if 
| there had only been two of those men, some 
sly boy would have knocked one of them 
| on the head by coming up on the east, while 
|one looked north and one looked south? 
| But there were three men, and you could 
| not catch one of them napping.” 
| Unele Kaufmann was delighted with the 
| boy’s enthusiasm. He was, however, far too 

careful to govern himself by any such en- 
|thusiasm in the regulation of his invest- 
| ments. When they came to the city, he went 
|round to see his friend Claflin, and asked 
| him about the chances of the woolen indus- 
try, how it was with flannels in particular, 
| and what he knew of the make of these par- 
| ticular mills. For the last, it was clear that 
| there was little to buy in the way of pres- 
|tige. Mr. Claflin had never heard of the 
| Pigottsville mills, nor had the gentlemen 
to whom he sent to consult. As for flan- 
nel, any body could make it. Perhaps that 
was the worst thing about it; perhaps there 
\is no article of which it is so easy to make 
'a bad quality, though this is certainly say- 
|ing a great deal. Mr. Baum cared very little 
for this verdict, however. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





“Anyway, my boy,” said he, “ we 


the reputation of our goods to make. 


have | 
If it 

were made already, we should have to pay 

for it, or, more probably, should have no | 
chance to buy.” 

This was the first time he said “ 
Max took courage. 

The old gentleman then took Max into 
the private parlor, told the cashier that he 
could not be interrupted for an hour, and 
then went to work with a will. The result 
of the work may be as well stated in the 
paper they drew up together. 


we,” and | 


“BACK TO BACK MILLS. 
“The undersigned agree to re-establish 
the flannel mills in Pigottsville lately or 
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now owned by Daniel Pigott, for the manu- 
facture of flannel, and to continue this agree- 
ment for five years. 

“1, Kaufmann Baum, the first party to this | 
covenant, agrees to buy the mills and place 
them in the hands of Max Rising and Rob- 
ert Ringgold, the second party to this cove- 
nant, for the purposes hereinafter mention- 
ed, in their present condition, provided they | 
can be bought for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

“2. Max Rising and Robert Ringgold, un-| 
der the firm of ‘ Rising and Ringgold, the see- | 
ond party to this covenant, agree to give all 
their time and ability for the next five years 
tothe manufacture of flannels or other wool- | 
en cloths in such mills, for the benefit of all | 
the parties to this instrument, and of all| 
those whom they represent. 

“3. John Myrick, for himself and others, 
agrees that they will work on the said mills } 
in the manufacture of flannels or other | 
cloths as determined and directed by said | 
Rising and Ringgold, on such time-tables as 
may be determined on by said Rising and 
said Myrick, and one other person to be | 
agreed on by them. 

“These agreements are all made on the | 
following conditions: 

“1, That the said Rising and Ringgold 
shall have the entire charge of the purchase 
of wool, dye-stuffs, fuel, oil, and other sup- 
plies for manufacture, and of all the repairs 
of the mills. They shall have the charge of 
all sales of the manufactured goods, and | 
shall conduct them to their best ability for | 
the benefit of the company as now formed. | 
“2. For the purchase of materials and for | 


| 


| 
| 


|it in shape for us. 
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“ Rising and Ringgold shall semi-annually 
prepare a balance-sheet showing the protit 
or loss of the mills in the last six months. 

“Rising and Ringgold shall be allowed to 
draw six hundred dollars per annum each 
from the company funds. 

“ John Myrick and his co-operatives shall 
receive, in weekly payments, three-quarters 
of the rate of wages current in their several 
occupations. 

“When the semi-annual accounts are made 
up, if any balance of profit is shown, Kauf- 
mann Baum, the party of the first part, shall 
receive two and one-quarter per cent. inter- 
est on his capital of twenty-five thousand 
dollars invested. 

‘The remaining profits shall be credited 


}in three equal portions as follows, but shall 


not be drawn out until the expiration of this 
agreement: one-third to Kaufmann Baum, 
one-third to Rising and Ringgold, one-third 
to John Myrick and his co-operatives in the 
proportion of their wages earned. 

“At the end of this agreement the mills 
shall be returned to Kaufmann Baum in good 
order, ordinary wear and tear excepted, and 


leach individual, or his heirs, shall receive 


his accredited share of the profits. 

“Should any operative leave of his own 
accord, his share of profits shall be forfeited 
to a fund for the benefit of the sick and 
needy among the operatives, to be adminis- 
tered by a committee of themselves. Should 
any operative be discharged for misconduct, 
his share shall be forfeited as above, pro- 
vided the standing committee of operatives 
should so decide.” 


“That will do for you to show to your 
man Myrick,” said Uncle Kaufmann. “If 
he can make your Pigottsville people agree 
to it, then Mr. Choate, my lawyer, will put 
You and I understand 
it. The real trouble, Max, will be to make 
them agree. They are jealous, and they are 
afraid they shall be cheated. But really 
this agreement is much more for their ad- 
vantage than it is for yours or mine.” 

“ Anyway,” said the grateful fellow, “I 
am ever so much obliged to you, uncle; and 
you know I am.” 

“Well, you are obliged to me. But I 
have not done a foolish thing. It is some- 
thing I have wanted to try for years. But 
really the hardest thing of all to find is the 


the prosecution of the business they are au- | middle-man—or aqueduct, I believe you call 
thorized to negotiate the company’s notes, | him. ‘Capitalizer,’ Mr. Wilkinson calls him. 
for which purpose Kaufmann Baum agrees to | I shall call him master engineer. I shall 
indorse those notes to the amount of twenty address you, ‘ Mr. Max Rising, Master Engi- 
thousand dollars, and no more. Nor shall | neer.’” 

any farther indebtedness of any kind, ex-| “Call me what you please,” said Rising, 
cept for advances on manufactured goods, | “so you do not call me late to dinner.” 
be created by said Rising.and Ringgold or| And in great glee he bade his uncle good- 
by the company. The accounts shallat any| by. He had full time for the night ex- 
time be open to examination by said Baum | press, and he telegraphed to John Myrick, 
and said Myrick. }as he passed through the station, “Come to 
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gston, Rhode Island, at my charge, by | hearing it aioe: aii were hearing still] 
’3 day express.” And then, wit is| that all business was at an end. Nobody 
; document in his pocket, he return- | came, even to sell them a shuttle, but proph 
to his friends in the Second | esied the failure of the new enterprise. 
many were the predictions in the villag 
counsels that the young fools would soon 
find that their money was all gone. Ther 
was, therefore, at the opening at Pigotts 
ville but little of that holiday “pipe and 
THERE was mu nsultation, many a|tabor”’ style of rejoicing with which th 
iw, Many an impassable barrier; but ev-| enterprises of a Robert Owen or of a Fou 
thing gave way before the good-natu rier would have begun. Far less was there 
resolution ef Max Rising, and the eager} that hearty, healthy gayety with which 
ype, newly aroused, of Robert Ring; ,| great iron furnace is put in blast after i 
da clear-headed calm good sense in. n| weeks of repose. The chief parties het 
Myrick, which surprised even Max. 1 i had quite too mach care on their minds for 
| not at first like the plan. He wa k | such a frolic. 
of flannel-making, but yet he knew he mu For all that, Max said to Myrick that he 
make flannel; he was more sick of co-oper- | thought he must make one speech to th 
on, and he dil net much believe in that. | men, and, still more, to their wives; and, if 
all of them alike were sick of starving, | Myrick saw no harm, they would all hay 
d perhaps more sick of doing nothing at | their tea together the night before the wa 
Myrick found at Pigottsville a poor | ter was first turned on. 
ugh set of people. Every man who had Myrick saw no harm. Mrs. Myrick, Mrs 
iny money, or any energy, or any pluck, had | Ringgold, Prudence Wilkinson and her moth- 
yone to seek his fortune elsewhere. Ring-| er, with no lack of volunteers, got up a pic- 
gold had been a keeper to the property as | nie tea in the great left over the old store ; 
if as any body whe owned it had any|and with a good deal of real jollity, the 


money to pay for keeping it. There were | young firm and the workmen, work-women, 


yme women and children who had worked Headend nr. spent the evening 
the mills, and could not get away. The| together. Before they parted, Max mad 


moment, however, that there was talk of | his speech, owning that the times were hor 
the mills starting again, there were a thou-|ribly hard. “ But this is the reason,” said 


sand messages and letters from people who} he, “why we must all stand by each other. 


had gone otf, saying they s hould be glad to} Mr. Baum will stand by me and you, if you 
be taken on again. land I will stand by him. We must stand 
Nor did Myrick find so much protest | ‘back to back,” said Max. Then he told 
gainst the proposal of f pay ing down, week | the story of the fight he saw in Paris. He 
by week, only three-quarters of the wages, | told it very well,and with good gesture. The 
nd not paying the rest at all unless they | men and women laughed and applauded. 
vere earned. In prosperous times the poor- Then Prudence Wilkinson drew a cotton 
est work-woman in Pigottsville would have! curtain back, and showed, at the end of the 
laughed in his faee had he proposed such a} hall, a large painting which she and Mabel 
hing: but after nine months of no wages, | had made, of the size of life—whieh is copied 
y were not inclined to look in the mouth | in the picture on the first page of this story. 
ht a gift horse. By the} Three soldiers of different regiments were 


ig 


vyhat they thong 

me the machinery was cleaned and put in | defending themselves and each other “ back 
and the first wool bought, Myrick had | to back.” 

y workmen as he wanted to begin] And John Myrick sprang up and said, 

and more work-women and children. | “Boys and girls, I propose ‘Prosperity to 

1 the whole, he said, not a bad set, though | the Back to Back Mills.’ ” 


here was room for mending them. “ But So the mills got their name. 
they must wear bright as oa run, Mr. 
Rising,” said he. 
ae . a 
Kaufmann Baum came over once to see his A STUDY. 
new purchase and some of his new partners. Nay. sweet, we shall not drown in you. T say 
Wilkinson household were ve much What none before, perchance, have said to you 
iS asia . . sei ties = “41 foal Yes, you've ood eyes, know how to use them, too; 
plea ed, and, indeed, amused with h and | you go a little down a dopbtful way, 
he, on the whole, much pleased with what | We scarcely follow, knowing all is play ; 
You have a voice the kaugh comes nicely through ; 
. But, sweet, for all that you can ever do, 
he only streak of sunshine » new start. | You will not make one heart your lasting prey. 
the rest, there was a good deal of hard Just think how it will be in autumn-tide, 
. 5, .¢ | When all the glory of the year has passed, 
and but very little romance. All of | “When gold turns gray, and Time has seamed yi 
had had too many rebuffs brow! Lal - 
; wr oe ae is For pity I could almost yong: 
; confident. Myri k and tl What I have said, entreat you as my bride, 
en, and Max Rising himself, ha en | To give the poor life she ‘Iter’ at the last. 


saw. But this little visit was almost 
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EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
CHAPTER LIII. When my father heard of his dear wife's 
death, and believed, no doubt, that I was 
buried with the rest, the gloom of a broken 
TYVHUS at last—by no direct exertion of} and fated man, like polar night, settled 
my own, but by turn after turn of things | down on him. What matter te him about 
to which I blindly gave my little help—the | public opinion or any thing else in the 
ystery of my life was solved. Many things| world just now? The sins ef his father 
et remained to be fetched up to focus and | were on his head; let them rest there, rath- 
seen round; but the point of points was set-|er than be trumpeted by him. He had 
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tled. | nothing to care for; let him wander about. 
Of all concerned, my father alone stood | And so he did for several years, until I be- 
blameless and heroic. What tears of shame | came a treasure to him—for parental is not 
and pride I shed, for ever having doubted | intrinsic value—and then for my sake, as 
him!—not doubting his innocence of the | now appeared, he betook us both to a large 
crime itself, but his motives for taking it | kind land. 
upon him. I had been mean enough to Revolving these things sadly, and a great 
dream that my dear father outraged justice | many more which need not be told, I thought 
to conceal his own base birth! | it my duty to go as soon as possible to Brunt- 
That ever such thought should have en-| sea, and tell my good and faithful friends 
tered my mind may not make me charitable | what I was loath to write about. There, 
to the wicked thoughts of the world at} moreover, I could obtain what 1 wanted to 
large, but, at any rate, it ought to do so. | confirm me—the opinion of an upright, law- 
And the man in question, my own father, | abiding, honorable man about the course I 
who had starved himself to save me! Bet-| proposed to take. And there I might hear 
ter had I been the most illegal child ever | something more as to a thing which h: 
issued into this cold world, than dare to | troubled me much in the deepest of my own 
think so of my father, and then find him the | troubles—the melancholy plight of dear Un- 
model of every thing. lele Sam. Wild and absurd as it may ap- 
To hide the perjury, avarice, and coward- | pear to people of no gratitude, my heart 
ice of his father, and to appease the bitter | was set upon faring forth in search of the 
wrong, he had even bowed to take the dark | noble Sawyer, if only it could be reconciled 
suspicion on himself, until his wronged and | with my duty here in England. That such 
half-sane brother (to whom, moreover, he | a proceeding would avail but little, seemed 
ywed his life) should have time to fly from | now, alas! too manifest; but a plea of that 
England. No doubt he blamed himself as | kind generally means that we have no mind 
much as he condemned the wretched ecrimi- to do a thing. 
nal, because he had left his father so long | Be that as it will, I made what my dear 
unwarned and so unguarded, and had |Yankees—to use the Major’s impertinent 
thoughtlessly used light words about him, | phrase—call “straight tracks” for that an- 
which fell not lightly on a stern, distempered | cient and obsolete town, rejuvenized now 
mind. Hence, perhaps, the exclamation | by its Signor. The cause of my good friend’s 
which had told against him so. silence—not to use that affected word “ret- 
And then when he broke jail—which | icence”—was quite unknown to me, and dis- 
also told against him terribly—to revisit | turbed my spirit with futile guesses. 
his shattered home, it is likely enough that Resolute, therefore, to pierce the bottom 
he meant after that to declare the truth, | of every surviving mystery, I made claim 
and stand his trial asa man shoulddo. But|upon “Mr. Stixon, junior’—as “Stixon’s 
his wife, perhaps, in her poor weak state,| boy” had now vindicated his right to be 
could not endure the thought of it, knowing called, up to supper-time—and he with high 





how often jury is injury, and seeing all the| chivalry responded. Not yet was he wed- 
| ded to Miss Polly Hopkins, the daughter of 
him to pursue his flight, “for her sake,” un- | the pickled-pork man; otherwise would he 
til she should be better able to endure his | or could he have made telegraphic blush at 
trial, and until he should have more than | the word “ Bruntsea?” And would he have 
his own pure word and character to show. | been quite so eager to come ? 
And probably if he had then been tried, with | Such things are trifling, compared to out 
so many things against him, and no produc-| own, which naturally fill the universe. I 
tion of that poor brother, his tale would | was bound to be a great lady now, and pat- 
have seemed but a flimsy invention, and ronize and regulate and drill all the doings 
“ Guilty” would have been the verdict. And lof nature. So I durst not even ask, though 
they could not know that, in such case, the desiring much to do so, how young Mr. Stix- 
guilty man would have come forward, as we on was getting on with his delightful Polly. 
shall see that he meant to do. | And his father, as soon as he found me turn- 


weight against him. She naturally pledged 
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ed into the mistress, and “his lady” (as he 


would have me called thenceforth, whether 
ol would 


he 


no on my part), not another word 
tell me of the household sentiments, pol- 
i It 
thought a thing beneath me to put any nice 
| 


tics, or romances. would have been 
little questions now, and I was obliged to 
take up the tone which others used toward | 
But the l 
m, Unc Sam, Suan 

) of the Mill. 

Law business, however, and other hinder- 


inces, kept i 


) 


for free- 
Isco, and even Mar- 


all while I longec 


] 


‘ if 


t 
at for 
Bruntsea, impatient as Il was todo so.  In- 
leed, it was not until the morning of the 
last Saturday in November that I was able 
to The weather had turned to 
much rain, I remember, with two or thrée 


e from starting once 


} 
a 


vet 


away. 


+ 


} 
t l- 


, and the Thames looked 


empestuous nights, and the woods were a 
most bare of leaves 
brown and violent. 

In the tly from Newport to Bruntsea I 
heard great rollers thundering heavily upon | 


he steep bar of shingle, and such a lake of 
water shone in the old bed of the river that 
I quite believed at first that the Major had 
rand idea, and brought the | 
again. But the tlyman shook 
his head, and looked very serious, and told 
that he feared bad times were coming. 
What I saw was the work of the Lord in 


heaven, and no man could prevail against 


carried out his g 


river back 


me 


He had always said, though no concern 
for he belonged to Newport —that 
ven a British oflicer could not fly in the 
of the Almighty. He himself had a 
rrother on the works, regular employed, and } 
drawing good money, and proud enough | 
it; the times he had told him 
across a pint of ale—howsomever, our place 
was to hope for the best; but the top of the 
springs was not come yet, and a pilot out 
f Newport told him the water was mak- 
but he did hope the | 
wind had nigh blowed itself out; if not, 
they would have to look blessed sharp to- | 
He had heard say that in time 
of Queen Elizabeth sixscore of houses was | 


his 


Tic 
] 
9 


about and 


ing uncommon strong 5; 


morrow. 
washed clean away, and the river itself 


knocked right into the sea; and a thing as | 


had been once might just come to pass | 


again, though folk was all so clever now 
they thought they wor above it. 
all that, their grandfathers’ goggles might 
fit them. But here was 
town, and, bless his old eyes 


we in Bruntsea 

yes! If I 
pleased to look along his whip, I might see 
ancient pilot come, he did believe, to warn 
of them! 

Following his guidance, I descried a stout 
old man, in a sailor’s dress, weather-proof 
hat, and long boots, standing on a low sea- 
wall, and holding vehement converse with 
some Bruntsea boatmen and fishermen who 
were sprawling on the stones as usual. 

“Driver, you know him. Take the lower 


| What consarn can he be of yourn ? 


| bar, and never will in our time. 
ealk your old leaky craft, Master Banks.” 


But, for | 
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road,” I said, “and ask what his 


opinio! 
is. 

“No need to ask him,” the flyman an- 
swered; “old Banks would never be here, 
He hath 
come to fetch his daughter out of harm, | 
doubt, the wife of that there Bishop Jim, 
they call him—the chap with two nails to 
his thumb, you know. Would you like to 
hear how they all take it, miss ?” 

With these words he turned to the right, 


miss, if he was of two opinions. 


| and drove into Major Hockin’s “Sea Parade.’ 


There we stopped to hear what was going 
on, and it proved to be well worth om 
attention. The old pilot perhaps had ex- 
hausted reason, and now was beginning t 
vive ay to wrath. The afternoon 
deepening fast, with heavy gray clouds low- 
ering, showing no definite edge, but streak- 


0 
W was 


|}ed with hazy lines, and spotted by some 
| little murky blurs or blots, like tar pots, 


carried slowly. 

“Hath Noah’s Ark ever told a lie?” the 
ancient pilot shouted, pointing with on 
hand at these, and with a clinched fist at 
the sea, whence came pufts of sullen air, and 
turned his gray locks backward. ‘ Mack- 


( 


}erel sky when the sun got up, mermaiden’s 


eggs at noon, and now afore sunset Noah’s 
Arks! Any of them breweth a gale of wind, 


and the three of them bodes a tempest. 


| And the top of the springs of the year to- 
}; morrow. 


Are ye daft, or all gone upon the 
spree, my men? Your fathers would ’a 
knowed what the new moon meant. Is this 
all that cometh out of larning to read ?” 

“Have a pinch of ’bacco, old man,” said 
one, “to help you off with that stiff reel. 
yo? 

“Don’t you be put out, mate,” cried an- 
other. “ Never came sea as could top that 
Go and 
“We have rode out a good many gales 
without seeking prophet from Newport—a 
place never heerd on when this old town 


| was made.” 


“Come and wet your old whistle at the 
‘Hockin Arms,’ Banks. You must want it, 
after that long pipe.” 

“¢Hockin Arms,’ indeed!” the pilot an- 
| swered, turning away in a rage from them. 
“What Hockin Arms will there be this time 
to-morrow ? Hockin legs wanted, more like- 

ly, and Hoekin wings. And you poor grin- 
|ning ninnies, as ought to have four legs, 
ye'll be praying that ye had them to-morrow. 


> 
d 


te 
| However, ye’ve had warning, and ye can’t 
|blame me. The power of the Lord is in 
|the air and sea. Is this the sort of stuff ye 
| trust in?” 
He set one foot against our Major’s wall 
| —an action scarcely honest while it was so 
green—and, coming from a hale and very 
| thickset man, the contemptuous push sent 
a fathom of it outward. Rattle, rattle went 





the new patent concrete, starting up the 
lazy-pated fellows down below. 

“You'll try the walls of a jail,” cried one. 
“You go to Noah’s Ark,” shouted another. 
The rest bade him go to a place much worse ; 
but he buttoned his jacket in disdain, and 
marched away, without spoiling the effect 
by any more weak words. 

“Right you are,” cried my tlyman—“ right 
you are, Master Banks. Them lubbers will 
sing another song to-morrow. 
hoss, then !” 

All this, and the ominous scowl of the 
sky and menacing roar of the sea (already 
crowding with black rollers), disturbed me 
so that I could say nothing, until, at the 
corner of the grand new hotel, we met Ma- 
jor Hockin himself, attired in a workman’s 
He 
was covered with mud and dried flakes of 
froth, and even his short white whiskers 
were incrusted with sparkles of brine; but 
his face was ruddy and smiling, and his 
manner as hearty as ever. 

“You here, Erema! Oh, I beg pardon 
Baroness Castlewood, if you please. My 
dear, again I congratulate you.” 


Gee up, old 


loose jacket, and carrying a shovel. 


“You have as little cause to do that as I | 


fear I can find in your case. You have no 
news for me from America? Howsad! But 
what a poor plight you yourself are in!” 

“Not abit of it. At first sight you might 
think so; and we certainly have had a very 
busy time. Send back the fly. Leave your 
bag at our hotel. Porter, be quick with 
Lady Castlewood’s luggage. One piece of 
luck befalls me—to receive so often this 
beautiful hand. What a lot of young fel- 
lows now would die of envy—” 

“T am glad that you still can talk non- 
sense,” I said; “for I truly was frightened 


at this great lake, and so many of your | 


houses even standing in the water.” 
“Tt will do them good. It will settle 
the foundations and erystallize the mortar. 


come out again, and never have rats or 
black beetles. We were foolish enough to 
be frightened at first; and there may have 
been danger a fortnight ago. But since that 
tide we have worked day and night, and 
every thing is now so stable that fear is 
simply ridiculous. On the whole, it has 
been a most excellent thing—quite the mak- 
ing, in fact, of Bruntsea.” 

“Then Bruntsea must be made of water,” 
I replied, gazing sadly at the gulf which 


parted us from the Sea Parade, the Lyceum, | 
and Baths, the Bastion Promenade, and so 


on; beyond all which the streaky turmoil 
and misty seud of the waves were seen. 
“Made of beer, more likely,” he retorted, 
with alaugh. “If my fellows worked like 
horses—which they did—they also drank 
like fishes. Their mouths were so dry with 
the pickle, they said. But the total abstain- 
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| to 


| tate to say— 
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ers were the worst, being out of practice 
with the can. However, let us make no 
complaints. We ought to be truly thank- 
ful; and I shall miss the exercise. That is 
why you have heard so little from me. You 
see the position at a glance. I have never 
to Paris at all, Erema. I have not 
rubbed up my parleywoo, with a blast from 
Mr. Bellows. I was stopped by a telegram 
about this job had 
Latin once, quite enough for the House of 
Commons, but it all oozed out at my elbows; 


been 


acrior illum. I some 


and to ladies (by some superstition) it is 
rude—though they treat us to bad French 
enough. Nevermind. What I want to say 
is this, that I have done nothing, but re- 
spected your sad trouble; for you took a 
wild fancy to that poor bedridden, who nev- 
er did you a stroke of good except about 
Cosmopolitan Jack, and whose removal has 
come at the very nick of time. For what 
could you have done for money, with the 
Yankees cutting each other’s throats, and 
your nugget quite sure to be annexed, or, at 
the very best, squared up in greenbacks ?” 
“You ought not to speak so, Major Hockin. 
If all your plans were not under water, I 
should be quite put out with you. My cous- 
in was not bedridden; neither was he at all 
incapable, as you have called him once o1 
twice. He was an infinitely superior man 
to what one generally sees; and when 
you have heard what I have to tell, in his 
place you would have done just as he did. 
And as for money, and ‘ happy release’—as 
the people who never want it for themselves 


express it—such words simply sicken me; 


at great times they are so sordid.” 


“What is there in this world that is not 
sordid 
the old in another ?” 

Major Hockin so seldom spoke in this di- 


to the young in one sense, and to 


| dactiec way, and I was so unable to make it 


out, that, having expected some tiff on his 


| part at my juvenile arrogance, I was just in 
They will look twice as well when they 


the mould for a deep impression from sud- 
den stamp of philosophy. I had nothing to 
say in reply, and he went up in my 
greatly. 

He knew it; and he said, with touching 
kindness, ‘‘ Erema, come and see your deat 
aunt Mary. She had an attack of 
rheumatie gout in her thimble-finger, and 


opinion 


has 


| her maids have worried her out of her life, 


and by far the most brilliant of her cocks 
(worth £20 they tell me) breathed his last 
on Sunday night, with gapes, or croup, or 
something. This is why you have not heard 
again from her. I have been in the trenech- 
es day and night, stoning out the sea with 
his own stones, by a new form of concrete 
discovered by myself. And unless I am 
very much mistaken—in fact, I do not hesi- 
But such things are not in 
your line at all. Let us go up to the house. 
Our job is done, and I think Master Neptune 
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yin vain. TLhave got a new 
citchen now, partly of my own 
1; you can roast, or bake, or steam, 
frizzle kabol all by 

And not only that, but you can keep 
rs hot, piping hot, and ripening, as it 
Bod 


, bet 


turning a 


ter than when they first were done. 


nstead of any burned iron taste, or 


1] 


scum 
ly 


If | 


or clottiness, they me 
ike their own 
shall patent tl inve 
burn brick-dust in 


or potsherds! 


mn the gravy, 
gy, and m 
have time I 


whi, 


sauce. 
11S lie 
It, 
At 
r of the day or night, while the sea 

I may 
ind there we have it. 


ons you may\ 


sath-bricl 


ho 


isin th 


, hearth-stone, 
any 
; condition, W my dinner; 
We say grace 


sit. 


ant 
imme- 
Let us take it by 
surprise, if it can be taken so, 
chief Sa 


scarcely ever felt more hungry. 


diately, and down we 
Up through 
think that I 
The thought 
And one 


its countless beauties is the noble juicy 


my drive, instante1 


of that range always sets me off. 
of 
fragrance.” 


Major Hockin certainly possessed the art 


of making p:eo- | 
and we mounted the hill with 
after passing his letter-box, which | 
me of the mysterious lady. He 
pointed to “ Desolate Hole,” as he called it, 
ind that he believed 
still, though she 
watch their house. 


#0 meritorious in a host 
pre hunery 
alacrity, ¢ 
reminded 
said there 
came to 
And a man of dark and } 
aspect had been seen once or twice 


she was 


never out now 
repelling 
by his workmen, during the time of. their | 
night relays, rapidly walking toward Deso- 
late Hole. How any one could live in such 
i place, with the roar and the spray of the 
it had at the and 


the windows, some people might 


sea, as been, verv door, 
ch 
understand, but not the Major. 

Mrs. Hockin me with her 
usual warmth and kindness, and scolded me 
for having failed 
all people seem to do when conscious of 
elected that duty themselves. 
showed me her thimble-finger, 
little swollen; and 
then she poured forth her gratitude for her | 
many bl 


ylessings, 


throu 


Good received 


to write more to her, as 
having ne 
Chen she 
which certainly was a 
as she always did after any | 
And I told her 


ge I were only a quarter as 


little piece of grumbling. 
that if at her a 

ple isant and sweet of temper, I should con- 
sider myself a blessing to any man. 
After dinner my host produced the locket, | 
which he had ke pt for the purpose of show- 

¢ it to the artist’s son in Paris, and which 
he admired that I wished it 
Then I told 


1im that, through a thing wholly unexpect- 


intensely 


SO 


were mine to bestow on him. 


} 


ed—the confession of the criminal himself— 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


I re- | 
peated that strange and gloomy tale, to the 
lond accompaniment of a rising wind and 
roaring sea, while both my friends listened | 


intently. 


0 journey to Paris was needful now. 


“Now what can have led him so to come 


| matter whether 


|to you?” they asked; “and what do you 
|} mean to do about it ?” 


“He came to me, no doubt, to propose 
some bargain, which could not be made in 
ny cousin’s lifetime. But the telling of his 
tale made him feel so strange that he really 
could not what it As to 
what Iam to do, I must beg for your opin- 
ion; such a case is beyond my decision.” 


remember was. 


Mrs. Hockin began to reply, but stopped, 
looking dutifully at her lord, 

“There is no doubt what you are bound 
to do, at least in one way,” the Major said. 
“You are a British subject, I suppose, and 
you must obey the laws of the country. A 
man confessed to you a murder—no 
it was committed twenty 
years ago or two minutes; no matter wheth- 
er it was a savage, cold-blooded, premedi- 
tated crime, or whether there were things 
to palliate it. Your is the same; 
you must hand him over. In fact, you 
ought never to have let him go.” 

“How could I help it?” I pleaded, with 
surprise. 


has 


course 


“It was impossible for me to hold 


| him.” 


“Then you should have shot him with his 
pistol. He offered it to you. You 
should have grasped it, pointed it at his 
heart, and told him that he was a dead man 
if he stirred.” 

“ Aunt Mary, would you have done that?” 
Tasked. “It isso easy to talk of fine things! 
But in the first place, I had no wish to stop 
him; and in the next, I could not if I had.” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Hockin replied, perceiy- 
ing my distress at this view of the subject, 
“T should have done exactly what you did. 
If the laws of this country ordain that wom- 


own 


|en are to carry them out against great strong 


men, who, after all, have been sadly injured, 
why, it proves that women ought to make 
the laws, which to my mind is simply ridic- 
ulous.” 


—_—»———_ 


CHAPTER LIV. 
BRUNTSEA DEFEATED. 
LittLe sleep had I that night. Such 


contlict was in my mind about the proper 
thing to be done next, and such a war of 


|the wind outside, above and between the 


distant uproar of the long tumultuous sea. 
Of that sound much was intercepted by the 
dead bulk of the cliff, but the wind swung 
fiercely over this, and rattled through all 
shelter. In the morning the storm was fu- 
rious; but the Major’ declared that his 
weather- glass had turned, which proved 
that the gale was breaking. The top of 
the tide would be at one o’clock, and after 
church we should behold a sight he was 
rather proud of—the impotent wrath of the 


| wind and tide against his patent concrete. 


“My dear, I searcely like such talk,” Mrs. 
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Hockin gently interposed. “To me it seems 
almost defiant of the power of the Lord. 
Remember what happened to poor Smeaton 

at least I think his name was Smeaton, 
or Stanley, was it? But I say you 
know best. He defied the strength of the 
Lord, like the people at the mouth of their 
tent, and he was swallowed up.” 

“Mary, my dear, get your prayer-book. 
Rasper’s tly is waiting for us, and the 


dare 


par 
son has no manners. When he drops off, I 
present to the living; and I am not at al 
sure that I shall let George have it. He is 
fond of processions, and all that stuff. The 
only procession in the Church of England is 
that of the lord of the manor to his pew. 
will be the master in my own church.” 

“Of course, dear, of course ; 
be. 
parish. 


poor George. 


so you ought 
father’s 
But you must not speak so of our 
He may be ‘ High-Church,’ as 
they call it; but he knows what is due to 
his family, and he has a large one coming.” 

We set off hastily for the church, through 
blasts of rain and buffets of wind, which 
threatened to overturn the cab, and the sea- 
ward window was white, as in a 
storm, with pellets of froth, and the drift of 
sea-scud. I tried to look out, but the 
and the dash obscured the sight of every 
thing. And though in this lower road we 
were partly sheltered by the pebble ridge, 
the driver was several times obliged to pull 
his poor horse up and face the wind, for 
fear of our being blown over. 

That ancient church, with its red-tiled 
spire, stands well up in the good old town, 


to It always was so in my 


snow- 


at the head of a street whose principal ob- 


ject now certainly is to lead to it. Three 
hundred years ago that street had business 
of its own to think of, and was brave per- 
haps with fine men and maids at the time 


of the Spanish Armada. Its only bravery 


now was the good old church, and some | 


queer gables, and a crypt (which was true 
to itself by being buried up to the span- 
drels), and one or two corners where saints 
used to stand, until they were pelted out of 
them, and where fisher-like men, in the 
lodging season, stand selling fish caught 
at Billingsgate. 
great glory of that street was rather of hope 
thanofmemory. Bailiff Hopkins had taken 
out three latticed windows, and put in one 
grand one of plate-glass, with “ finishing” 
blinds all varnished. And even on a Sun- 
day morning Bruntsea wanted to 
what ever the bailiff was at behind them. 


a Sunday; and by putting up “spectacle 
glass” he had challenged the oldest inhab- 
itant to come and try his focus. 

Despite all the rattle and roar of the 
wind, we went on in church as usual. The 
vicar had a stout young curate from Dur- 
ham, who could outshout any tempest, with 


blur 


But to Bruntsea itself the | 


know | 


Rag 


a good stone wall between them: and the 


Bruntsca folk were 
than to care 
Whatever 


took 


of thicker constitution 
old hat for the weather. 
by the Lord” they 
no excitement, 
gallery told the 
minutes to twelve, 
wnt 


an 
“sent 
grumble, but 
front of the 
time of the day as five 
the 
man, pronounced hi 
did thrice over 


was 
with a 
The clock in 
when Vicar, a pleas old - fashioned 
s text, which he always 
us sure of it. And 
then he hitched up his old black gown, and 
at the lord of the 
to impress the whole church with 
ity. Major Hockin 


proper manner this courtesy of the minister 


to make 
directed his gaze manor, 
aut hor- 
acknowledged in a 


by rubbing up his crest, and looking even 
more wide-awake than usual 
<ind heart her 
own son in that pulpit, calmly settled back 
her shoulders, and arranged her head and 
eyes so well as to seem at a distance in rapt 
attention, while having a nice little dream 
of her own. But suddenly all was broken 
up. The sexton (whose license as warden 
of the church, and even whose duty it was 
to hear the sermon only fitfully, from the 
tower arch, where he watched the 
and sniffed the bakehouse of his own din- 
ner)—to the consternation of every body, 
this faithful man ran up the nave, with his 
hands above his head, and shouted, 

“ All Brownzee be awash, awash” 
ing it so as to rhyme with “ 


; whereas Aunt 


Mary, whose longed to see 


boy Ss, 


sound- 


lash”—“ the 


zea, the zea be all over us!” 


The clergyman in the pulpit turned and 
looked through a window behind him, while 
all the congregation rose. 

“Tt is too true,” the preacher cried; “the 
sea is in over the bank, my friends. Every 
man must rush to his own home. The bless- 
ing of the Lord be on you through His fear- 
ful visitation !” 

He had time to say more; and we 
thought it very brave of him to say that, 
for his own house was in the lower village, 
and there he had a wife and children sick. 
In half a minute the church was empty, and 
the street below it full of people, striving 
and struggling against the blast, and breast- 
ing it at an incline like swimmers, but beat- 
en back ever and anon and hurled against 
one another, with tattered umbrellas, hats 
And 


no 


gone, and bonnets hanging. among 


| them, like gulls before the wind, blew dol- 
| lops of spray and chunks of froth, 


with ey- 
ery now and then a slate or pantile. 
All this was so bad that searcely any body 


| found power to speak, or think, or see. The 
Some said that he did all his pickling on | 


Major did his very best to lead us, but could 
by no means manage it. And I sereamed 


}into his soundest ear to pull Aunt Mary 
| into some dry house—for she could not face 


such buffeting—and to let me fare for my- 
self as I might. So we left Mrs. Hockin in 


| the bailiff’s house, though she wanted sadly 


to come with us, and on we went to behold 
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the worst. And thus, by 1unning the byes | thumb toward a long white boat, which we 
of the wind, and craftily hugging the cor- | had not seen through the blinding seud. 
ners, we got to the foot of the street at last, | Bereft ofits brethren, or sisters—for all fluc 
and then could go no further. | tuating things are feminine—that boat su 

For here was the very sea itself, with furi- | vived, in virtue of standing a few feet high 
ous billows panting. Betore us rolled and | er than the rest. But even so, and mounted 
ran a fearful surf of crested whiteness, torn | on the last hump of the pebble ridge, it wa 
by the screeching squalls, and tossed in rolling and reeling with stress of the wind 
clashing tufts and pinnacles. And into these | and the wash of wild water under it. 
caine, sweeping over the shattered chine of | “How nobly our Lyceum stands!” thi 
shingle, gigantic surges from the outer deep, | Major shouted, for any thing less than 
towering as they crossed the bar, and comb- | shout was dumb. “This is the time to try 
ing against the sky-line, then rushing on- }institutions. I am proud of my founda- 
ward, and driving the huddle of the ponded | tions.” 
waves before them. | In answer to his words appeared a hug 

The tide was yet rising, and at every blow | brown surge, a mountain ridge, seething 
the wreck and the havoc grew worse and | backward at the crest with the spread and 
worse. That long sweep of brick-work, the | weight of onset. This great wave smote all 
“Grand Promenade,” bowed and bulged, | other waves away, or else embodied them, 
with wall and window knuckledin and out, | and gathered its height against the poor 
like wattles; the “ Sea Parade” was a parade | worn pebble bank, and descended. <A roat 
of sea; and a bathing-machine wheels up- | distinct above the universal roar proclaimed 
ward lay, like a wrecked Noah’s Ark, on the | it; a crash of conflict shook the earth, and 
top of the “ Saline-Silico-Calcareous Baths.” | the shattered bank was swallowed in a world 

The Major stood by me, while all his con- | of leaping whiteness. When this wild mass 
structions “ went by the board,” as they say | dashed onward into the swelling flood be- 
at sea; and verily every thing was at sea. | fore us, there was no sign of Lyceum left, 
I grieved for him so that it was not the spray | but stubs of foundation, and a mangled root 
alone that put salt drops on my cheeks. And | rolling over and over, like a hen-coop. 

[ could not bear to turn and look athis good} —“ Well, that beats every thing I ever saw,” 
old weather-beaten face. But he was not | exclaimed the gallant Major. “Whatnoble 
the man to brood upon his woes in silence. | timber! What mortise-work: No London 
He might have used nicer language, per- | seamping there, my lads. But what comes 
haps, but his inner sense was manful. |here? Why, the very thing we wanted! 

“T don’t care a damn,” he shouted, so that Barnes, look alive, my man. Run to your 
all the women heard him. “TI can only say | house, and get a pair of oars and a bucket.” 
I am devilish glad that I never Jet one of It was the boat, the last surviving boat 
those houses.” | of all that hailed from Bruntsea. That 

There was a little band of seamen, under} monstrous billow had tossed it up like a 
the shelter of a garden wall, crouching, or | school-boy’s kite, and dropped it whole, with 
sitting, or standing (or whatever may be the | an upright keel, in the inland sea, though 
attitude, acquired by much voyaging and | nearly half full of water. Driven on by wind 
experience of bad weather, which can not be | and wave, it labored heavily toward us; and 
solved, as to centre of gravity, even by the | more than once it seemed certain to sink as 
man who does it),and these men were so | it broached to and shipped seas again. But 
taken with the Major’s manifesto, clinched | half a dozen bold fishermen rushed with a 
at once and clarified to them by strong, short | rope into the short angry surf—to which the 
language, that they gave him a loud “ hur-| polled shingle bank still acted as a powerful 
rah,” which flew on the wings of the wind | breakwater, else all Bruntsea had collapsed 
over house-tops. So queer and sound is En- | —and they hauled up the boat with a hearty 
glish feeling that now Major Hockin became | cheer, and ran her up straight with, “ Yo- 
in truth what hitherto he was in title only— | heave—oh !” and turned her on her side to 
the lord and master of Bruntsea. drain, and then launched her again, with a 

“A boat! a boat!” he called out again. | bucket and aman to bail out the rest of the 
“We know not who are drowning. The| water, and a pair of heavy oars brought 
bank still breaks the waves; a stout boat | down by Barnes, and nobody knows what 
surely could live inside it.” other things. 

“Yes, a boat could live well enongh in “Naught to steer with. Rudder gone!” 
this cockle, though never among them break- | cried one of the men, as the furious gale 
ers,” old Barnes, the fisherman, answered,| drove the boat, athwart the street, back 
who used to take us out for whiting; “ but | again. 

Lord bless your honor, all the boats are “Wants another oar,” said Barnes. “ What 
thumped to pieces, except yonner one, and | a fool I were to bring only two!” 
who can get at her?” “Here you are!” shouted Major Hockin. 

Before restoring his hands to their proper | “One of you help me to pull up this pole.” 

dwelling-place—his pockets—he jerked his| Through a shattered gate they waded into 








a little garden, which had been the pride of 
the season at Bruntsea; and there from the 


ground they tore up a pole, with a board at | 
the top nailed across it, and the following | 


not rare legend: “ Lodgings to let. Inquire 
within. First floor front, and back parlors.” 

“Fust-rate thing to steer with! Would 
never have believed you had the sense!” 
So shouted Barnes—a rough man, roughen- 
ed by the stress of storm and fright. “Get 
into starn-sheets if so liketh. 
may be useful.” 

“T defy you to push off without my sanc- 
tion. Useful,indeed! Iam the captain of 
this boat. 
Did you think, you set of salted radicals, 
that I meant to let you go without me? 
And all among my own houses!” 

“Look sharp, governor, if you has the 
pluck, then. Mind, we ike 
swamped than not.” 

As the boat swung about, Major Hockin 


are more ! 


jumped in, and so, on the spur of the mo- | 
We staggered all about with | 


ment, did I. 
the heave and roll, and both would have 
fallen on the planks, or out over, if we had 
not tumbled, with opposite impetus, into the 
other. Then a great wave 
burst and soaked us both, and we fell into 
sitting on a slippery seat. 


arms of each 


Meanwhile two men were tugging at each | 


oar, and Barnes himself steering with the 


sign-board; and the head of the boat was | 

; ; . . 
kept against the wind and the billows from | 
Some of these seemed re- | 


our breakwater. 
solved (though shorn of depth and height 
in crossing) to rush all over us and drown 
us in the washer-women’s drying ground. 


By skill and presence of mind, our captain, | 


Barnes, foiled all their violence, till we got 
a little shelter from the ruins of the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Institute.” 

“Hold all!” cried Barnes; “only keep her 
head up, while I look about what there is 
to do.” 

The sight was a thing to remember; and 
being on the better side now of the scud, be- 
cause it was flying away from us, we could 


make out a great deal more of the trouble | 


which had befallen Bruntsea. The stormy 
fiord which had usurped the ancient track of 
the river was about a furlong in width, and 
troughed with white waves vaulting over. 
And the sea rushed through at the bottom 
as well, through scores of yards of pebbles, 
as it did in quiet weather even, when the 
tide was brimming. We in the tossing boat, 
with her head to the inrush of the outer sea, 
were just like people sitting upon the floats 
or rafts of a furious weir; and if any such 
surge had topped the ridge as the one which 
flung our boat to us, there could be no doubt 
that we must go down as badly as the Ma- 
jor’s houses. However, we hoped for the 
best, and gazed at the desolation inland. 
Not only the Major’s great plan, but all 
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Ye know, ye 
be | 


All the ground under it is mine. | 


to be | 


1 





| the lower line of old Bruntsea, was knocked 

to pieces, and lost to knowledge in freaks 
wind-lashed waters. Men and women 
were running about with favorite bits of 
furniture, or feather-beds, or babies’ cradles, 
or whatever they had canght hold of. The 
butt ends of the three old streets that led 
down toward the sea-ground were dipped, 
as if playing seesaw in the surf, and the 
storm made gangways of them and light- 
houses of the lamp-posts. ‘The old public- 
| house at the corner was down, and the waves 

leaping in at the post-office door, and wreck- 
| ing the globes of the chemist. 

“Drift and dash, and roar and rush, and 
the devil let loose in the thick of it. My 
eyes are worn out with it. Take the glass, 
Erema, and tell us who is next to be washed 
away. <A new set of clothes-props for Mrs. 
Mangles I paid for the very day I came back 
from town.” 

With these words, the lord of the subma- 
rine manor (whose strength of spirit amazed 
me) offered his pet binocular, which he nev- 
er went without upon his own domain. And 
fisherman Barnes, as we rose and fell, once 
more saved us from being “ swamped” by 
his clever way of paddling through a scallop 
in the stern, with the board about the first 
| floor front to let. 

The seamen, just keeping way on the boat, 
| sheltered their eyes with their left hands, 
and fixed them on the tumultuous scene. 

I also gazed through the double glass, 
which was a very clear one; but none of us 
| saw any human being at present in any peril. 

“Old pilot was right, after all,” said one ; 
“but what a good job as it come o’ middle 
day, and best of all of a Sunday!” 

| “Thaveheered say,” replied another, “that 
the like thing come to pass nigh upon three 
| hunder years agone. How did you get your 
| things out, Jem Bishop ?” 
| Jem, the only one of them whose house 
| was in the havoc, regarded with a sailor’s 
} calmness the entry of the sea through his 
| bedroom window, and was going to favor us 
| with a narrative, when one of his mates ex- 
claimed, 

“What do I see yonner, lads? Away be- 
yond town altogether. Seemeth to me like 
a fellow swimming. Miss, will you lend me 
spy-glass? Never seed a double-barreled 
one before. Can use him with one eye shut, 
I s’pose ?” 

“No good that way, Joe,” cried Barnes, 
with a wink of superior knowledge, for he 
often had used this binocular. “Shut one 
eye for one barrel—stands to reason, then, 
you shut both for two, my son.” 

“Stow that,” said the quick-eyed sailor, 
as he brought the glass to bear in a moment. 
“Tt is a man in the water, lads, and swim- 
ming to save the witch, I do believe.” 

“ Bless me!” cried the Major; “ how stupid 
of us! I never thought once of that poor 


ot 








RO 


woman. She must be washed out long ago. 
Pull friends. <A guinea 
apiece if you save her.” 

‘And another from me,” I cried. 
boat swept round, and the tough 


t, and we 


for your lives, my 


upon the 
ash ben 
For nearly half a mile had we to pass 


id boisterous water, almost 


ging ar as 


wild as the open sea itself at the breaches | 


of the pebble ridge. And the risk of a heavy 


sea boarding us was fearfully multiplied by | 


having thus to cross the storm instead of 
preasting it. 
i the way, and battered about by wind and 


“2,80 that my Sunday dress was become a 


Useless and helpless, and only 
1 


drag, what folly 


I might call it, could ever have led me to 
jump into that boat? “I don’t 
ly know that I always do it,’ said my 


nsible self to its 


on 
mad sister, as they both 

ut their eyes at a great white wave. “If 
I possibly survive, 


into scrapes.” 
I he 
erunts, but not a word from any one. More 


than once we were obliged to fetch up asa | 


great billow topped the poor shingle bank ; 
and we took so much water on board that 


th) 
I 


at the bucket with both hands, till much of 
) 


other places ached. But what was that to 


l th drowning ? 


ve ( ompal “il Wi 

At 
Hole,” which hole no longer, but 
filled and flooded with the churning whirl 
and of water. 


length we 


was a 
reckless dominance 


wreck played round it, and the old gray stone 
of mullioned windows split the wash like 
We passed and gazed; but 


mooring-posts. 


the only sound was the whistling of the} 
tempest, and the only living sight a sea-gull, | 


weary of his wings, and drowning. 

‘No living creature can be there,” 
“ Land, my 
We risk our own 


Major broke our long silence. 
friends, if land we 


lives for nothing.” 


may. 


The men lay back on their oars to feteh | 


the gallant boat to the wind again, when 
tl 
sight that startled manhood. 
of that ruin, on the landward side, on a wall 
which tottered under them, there were two 
figures standing. One a tall man, urging on, 
the other a woman shrinking. 
or with a thought, I knew them both. One 

is Lord Castlewood’s first love, the other 
his son and murderer, 

Our men shouted with the whole power 
of their hearts to tell that miserable pair 
ait till suecor should be 
them. And the Major stood up and waved 


to W 


his hat, and in doing so tumbled back again. | 
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W here- | 


rushed into no small dan- | 


, What fatuity, what frenzy, | 


know. I] 


I will try to know better. | 
But ever from my childhood I am getting | 
| and the oars were beaten flat, and dashed 
boat labored on, with a good many | 


ie men said afterward that I saved them. | 
I only remember sitting down and working | 
the skin was gone, and my arms and many | 


were opposite = Desolate | 


Tufts | 
and tussocks of shattered brush and rolling | 


the | 


rough a great gap in the ruins they saw a| 
At the back | 


At a glance, | 


brought to |} 


| I can not tell—how could I tell in the thick 
| of it ?—but an ideaor a flit of fancy touched 


me (and afterward became conviction) that 
while the man heard us not at all, and had n 
knowledge of us, his mother turned rom 
and saw us all, and faced the storm in pret 
erence, 

Whatever the cause may have been, 
least she suddenly changed her attitud 
The man had been pointing to the root 
which threatened to fall in a 


niass Upot 


| them, while she had been shuddering ba 
| from the depth of eddying waves below hei 


But now she drew up her poor bent figure, 
and leaned on her son to obey him. 

Our boat, with strong arms laboring for 
life, swept round the old gable of the ruin 
but were compelled to “give it wid 
berth,” as Captain Barnes shouted; and then 
a black squall of terrific wind and hail burst 
forth. We bowed our heads and drew om 
bodies to their tightest compass, and every 
rib of our boat vibrated as a violin does; 


we 


their drip into fringes like a small-toothed 
comb, 

That great squall was either a whirlwind 
or the crowning blast of a hurricane. | 
beat the high waves hollow, as if it fe] 
from the sky upon thein ; and it snapped oft 
one of our oars at the hilt, so that two of 
our men rolled backward. And when 
were able to look about again the whole 
roof of “ Desolate Hole” was gone, and little 
of the walls left standing. And how 
should guide our course, or even save our 
lives, we knew not. 

We were compelled to bring up—as best 
we might—with the boat’s head to the sea, 
and so to keep it by using the steering gear 
against the surviving oar. As for the people 
we were come to save, there was no chance 
whatever of approaching them. Even with- 
out the mishap to the oar, we never could 
have reached them. 

And indeed when first we saw them again 
they seemed better off than ourselves were. 
For they were not far from dry land, and the 
|} man (a skillful and powerful swimmer) had 
| a short piece of plank, which he knew how 
to use to support his weak companion. 
| “Brave fellow! fine fellow!” the Major 
| cried, little knowing whom he was admir- 
ing. “See how he keeps up his presence of 
mind! Such aman as that is worth any 
|thing. And he cares more for her than he 
| does for himself. He shall have the Soci- 
lety’s medal. One more long and strong 
| stroke, my noble fried. Oh, great God! 
| what has befallen him ?” 

In horror and pity we gazed. The man 
had been dashed against something head- 
long. He whirled round and round in white 
| water, his legs were thrown up, and we saw 
}no more of him. The woman cast off the 
plank, and tossed her helpless arms in search 


we 


we 
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of him. A shriek, ringing far on the billowy 
shore, declared that she had lost him; and 
then, without a struggle, she clasped het 
hands, and the merciless water swallowed 
her. 

“Tt is all over,” cried Major Hockin, lift- 
ing his drenched hat solemnly. “The Lord 
knoweth best. He has taken them home.” 


CHAPTER 
A DI 


LV. 
AD LETTER. 

With that great tornado, the wind took 
. leap of more points of the compass than 
I can tell. 
many; but I might be quite wrong in re- 
peating it. One thing, at 
within my compass—it had been blowing to 


Barnes, the fisherman, said how 


any rate, was 
the top of its capacity, direct from the sea, 
but now it began to blow quite as hard along 
the This rough ingratitude of wind 
to waves, which had followed each breath of 
its orders, produced extraordinary passion, 
and raked them into pointed wind-cocks. 
“Captain, we can’t live this out,” cried 
Barnes; “we 


shore. 


must run her ashore at once; 
tide has turned; we might be blown out to 
sea, With one oar, and then the Lord Him- 
self couldn’t save us.” 

Crippled as we were, we contrived to get | 
nto a creek, or backwater, near the Ma- 
jor’s gate. Here the men ran the boat up, 
and we all climbed out, stiff, battered, and 
terrified, but doing our best to be 
truly thankful. 

“Go home, Captain, as fast as you can, 
and take the young lady along of you,” said 
Mr. Barnes, as we stood and gazed at the 
weltering breadth of disaster. “We are 
born to the drip, but not you, Sir; and you 
are not so young as you was, you know.” 

“T am younger than ever I was,” the lord 
of the manor answered, sternly, yet glancing 
back to make sure of no interruption from 
his better half—who had not even heard of 
his danger. “None of that nonsense to me, 
Barnes. 
know mine. On board of that boat you 
took the lead, and that may have misled 
you. I am very much obliged to you, I am 


most 


sure, for all your skill and courage, which 

have saved the lives of all of us. 

land you will just obey me.” 
“Sartinly,Captain. What’s your orders?” 


But on 


“Nothing at all. I give no orders. I 
only make suggestions. But if your expe- 
rience sees a way to recover those two poor 
bodies, let us try it at once—at once, Barnes. 
Erema,run home. This is no scene for you. 
And tell Margaret to put on the double- 
bottomed boiler, with the stock she made 


on Friday, and a peck of patent pease. There | 


is nothing to beat pea soup; and truly one 
never knows what may happen.” 


| with active searehers. 


You know your position, and [| 
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This was only too evident now, and no- 
body disobeyed him. 

Running up his “drive” to deliver that 
message, at one of the many bends I saw 
people trom Bruntsea hurrying along a foot- 
path through the dairy-farm. While the 
flood continued this was their only way to 
meet the On the 
“Smuggler’s Castle” (as Bruntlands House 
was still called by the wicked) I turned 
again, and the sea-line was fringed 
I knew what they 
were looking for, but, seared and drenched 


boat’s crew. of 


steps 


hew 


and shivering as I was, no more would I go 
near them. My duty was rather to go in 
and comfort dear Aunt Mary and myself. 
In that melancholy quest I could do 
good, but a great deal of harm, perhaps, if 
any thing was found, by breaking forth 
about it. 

Mrs. Hockin had not the least idea of the 
danger we had encountered. Bailiff Hop- 
kins had sent her home in Rasper’s fly by 
an inland road, and she kept a good scold- 
ing quite ready for her husband, to distract 
That trouble had 
happened she could not look out of het 
window without knowing; but could it be 
right, at their time of life, to stand in the 
wet so, and challenge Providence, and spoil 
the first turkey-poult of the season? 

But when she heard of her husband’s per- 
il, in the midst of all his losses, his self-com- 


no 


his mind from disaster. 


mand, and noble impulse first of all to rescue 
life, she burst into tears, and hugged and 
kissed me, and said the same thing nearly 
fifty times. 

“Just like him. Just like my Nicholas. 
You thought him a speculative, selfish man. 
Now you see your mistake, Erema.” 

When her veteran husband came home 
at last (thoroughly jaded, and bringing his 
fishermen to gulp the pea soup and to gol- 
lop the turkey), a small share of mind, but 
a large one of heart, is required to imagine 
her doings. Enongh that the Major kept 
saying, “ Pooh-pooh !” and the more he said, 
the less he got of it. 

When feelings calmed down, and we re- 
turned to facts, our host and hero (who, in 
plain truth, had not so wholly eclipsed me 
in courage, though of course I expected no 
praise, and got none, for people hate cour- 
age in a lady), to put it more simply, the 
Major himself, making a considerable fuss, 
as usual—for to my mind he never could be 
Uncle Sam—produced from the case. of his 
little “Church Service,” to he had 
stuck like a Briton, a sealed and stamped 
letter, addressed t at 
Berkshire—“ stamped,” not with any post- 
ofiice tool, but merely with the red thing 
which pays the English post. 

Sodden and blurred as the writing was, I 
knew the clear, firm hand, the same which 
on the envelope at Shoxford had tempted 


which 


o me Castlewood, in 





eY4 
me to 
Thomas Hoyle 
the 


meanness. This letter was from 
; the Major had taken it from 
pocket of his corpse; all doubt about 
When he felt his feet 
ou the very shore, and turned to support his 
mother, a violent wave struck the back of 
his head upon Major Hockin’s pillar-box. 
Such sadness came into my heart 
sternly it should have been 
I begged their pardon, and 
if with a private message. 
it 


his death was gone. 


cladness—that 
went away, as 
And wicked as 
have been, to read was more than 
once to ¢ ry. 


may 
rhe letter began abruptly: 
“You know nearly all my story now. 
only 


I 
to tell you what brought me to 
and what my present offer is. 


make 


have 
you, 
it clear, I must enlarge a little. 
“There was no compact of any kind be- 
tween your father and myself. 
at first to tell wh have known, 
partly, perhaps, to secure my escape, and 
partly for other re It he had been 
brought to trial, his duty to his family and 
himself would have led him, no doubt, to 
explain things. And if that had failed, I 
would have returned and surrendered my- 
self. As things happened, there was no need. 
“Through bad luck, with which I had 
nothing to do, though doubtless the whole 
has been piled on my head, your father’s 
home was destroyed, and he seems to have 
lost all care for every thing. Yet how much 
better off was he than I! Upon me the 
curse fell at birth; upon him, after thirty 
years of ease and happiness. 


He forbore 
it he must 


asons, 


However, for 
that very reason, perhaps, he bore it worse 
than I did. He grew imbittered against 
the world, which had in no way ill-treated 


him; whereas its very first principle is to | 


scorn all such as Iam. He seems to have 
become a misanthrope, and a fatalist like 
myself. Though it might almost make one 
believe the existence of such a thing as jus- 
tice to see pride pay for its wickedness thus 

the injury to the outcast son recoil upon 
the pampered one, and the family arrogance 
crown itself with the ignominy of the family. 

“Tn any case, there was no necessity for 
my interference ; 
all sense of duty to a father, I was naturally 
driven to double my duty to my mother, 
whose life was left hanging upon mine. 
we two for many years wandered about, 
shunning islands and insular prejudice. I 
also shunned your father, though (so far as 
I know) he neither sought me nor took any 
trouble to clear himself. If the one child 
now left him had been a son, heir to the 
family property and so on, he might have 
behaved quite otherwise, and he would have 


though | 


But to | 


and being denied by fate | 


So | 
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long after date and so unvouched), so far as 
family annals were concerned, the remedy 
would be as bad as the disease. Moreover, 
|he owed his life to me, at great risk of my 
own; and to pay such a debt with the hang- 
man’s rope would scarcely appear quite hon- 
| orable, even in the best society. 

“Tt is not for me to pretend to give his 
motives, although from my knowledge of 
| his character I can guess them pretty well, 
perhaps. We went our several ways in the 
world, neither of us very fortunate. 
| “One summer, in the Black Forest, I fell 
in with an outeast Englishman, almost a 
great a vagabond as myself. He was under 
the ban of the law for writing his father’s 
|} name without license. He did not tell me 
| that, or perhaps even I might have despised 
| him, for I never was dishonest. But one 
great bond there was between us—we both 
| detested laws and men. My intimacy with 
jhim is the one thing in life which I am 
|ashamed of. He passed by a false name 
|then, of course. But his true name was 
| Montague Hockin. My mother was in very 
weak health then, and her mind for the 
most part clonded; and I need not say that 
|she knew nothing of what I had done for 
|her sake. That man pretended to take the 
|vreatest interest in her condition, and to 
| know a doctor at Baden who could cure her. 
| “We avoided all cities (as he knew well), 
| and lived in simple villages, subsisting part- 
|ly upon my work, and partly upon the lit- 
| tle income left by my grandfather, Thomas 
| Hoyle. But,compared with Hockin, we were 
well off; and he did his best to swindle us. 
)} Luckily all my faith in mankind was con- 
fined to the feminine gender, and not much 
leven of that survived. Ina very little time 
| I saw that people may repudiate law as well 
| from being below as from being above it. 

“Then he came one night, with the finest 
style and noblest contempt of every thing. 
| We must prepare ourselves for great news, 
| and all our kindness to him would be repaid 
| tenfold in a week or two. Let me go into 
| Freyburg that time to-morrow night, and 
listen. LIasked him nothing as to what he 
| meant, for I was beginning to weary of him, 
as of every body. However, I thought it 
just worth while, having some one who 
bought my wicker-work, to enter the out- 
skirts of the town on the following evening, 
and wait to be told if any news was stirring. 
And the people were amazed at my not 
knowing that last night the wife of an En- 
glish lord—for so they called him, though 
|no lord yet—had run uway with a golden- 
arded man, believed to be also English. 


4 


| be 
been bound to do so, But having only 6 “About that you know more, perhaps, 
female child, who might never grow up, and, | than Ido. But I wish you to know what 
if she did, was very unlikely to succeed, he | that Hockin was, and to clear myself of com- 
must have resolved at least to wait. And|plicity. Of Herbert Castlewood I knew 
perhaps he confirmed himself with the reflec- | nothing, and I nevér even saw the lady. 
tion that even if people believed his tale (so | And to say (as Sir Montague Hockin has 
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8 aid) that at I ate d all that wickedness, 
from spite toward all of the Castlewood 
name, is to tell as foul a lie as even he can 
well indulge in. 

“Tt not 
know my story from any word of mine. 
such a fellow I was not likely to commit my 
mother’s fate. But he seems to have 


need be said that he does not 


guess- 


To | 


| er 


ed at once that there was something strange 


in my history; and then, after spying and 
low prying at my mother, to have shaped 
his own conclusion. Then, having entirely 
under his power that young fool who left a 
kind husband for him, he conceived a most 
iudacious scheme. 


This was no less than | 


to rob your cousin, the last Lord Castlewood, | 


not of his wife and jewels and ready money 


sea 


only, but also of all the disposable portion 


of the Castlewood estates. 
mother had taken good care, like a true 
Hungarian, to have all the lands settled 
upon her daughter, so far as the husband 
could deal with them. 


For the lady’s 


| that 


And though, at the | 


date of the marriage, he could not really | 


deal at all with them 
still alive 
when it afterward took place) was bound 
at any rate, as against himself. 
might have canceled this 


your father being 


I can not say 


it appears that his succession | 


jer’s little 


, | but ever 
A divorcee | 
-| myself I will not take 


but your late cousin was the last man in the | 


world to incur the needful exposure. 
this they naturally counted. 

‘The new ‘Lady Hockin’ (as she 
herself, with as much right as ‘ 
vood’) flirted about while her beauty 
ed; but then found her master 
man of deeper wickedness. But if her poor 
husband desired revenge—which he does 
not seem to have done, perhaps he could 
not have had it better. was 
with a loathsome disease, which devoured 
her beauty, like Herod and his glory. I be- 
lieve that she still lives, but no one 
near her; least of all, the 
tague.” 


ealled 


Lady Castle- 


even 


She 


At this part of the letter I drew a deep | 


breath, and exclaimed, “ Thank God!” I] 


Upon |} 
| which I sought vainly 


last- | 
in a 


seized | 


fastidious Mon- | 


| 


know not how many times; and perhaps it | 


was a crime of me to do it even once. 

“Finding his nice prospective 
stroyed by this little accident 
meant to have married the lady after 
husband’s death, and set you at defiance; | 
but even he could not do that now, little 
he cares for opinion—what did he do but 
shift hands altogether? He made up his 
mind to confer the honor of his hand on you, 


game de- 


—for he 
her | 


as 


having seen you somewhere in London, and | world base ? 


| does he 


| 


| ways do. 


lor in this. 


| 
ean go | 


IN. 

| thing, and expected to have 
forever, 
ing me. 


you his serf 
by the simple expedient of hang- 
The detectives failed, as they al- 

He also failed in his overtures to 
you. 

“You did your utmost against me also, 
for which I you no ill-will, but rath 
admire your courage. You acted in a 
straightforward way, and employed no dirty 
agency. Of simple devices I had no 
fear. However, I thought it as well to keep 
an eye upon that Hockin, and a worthy old 
fool, some relation of his, who had brought 
you back from America. To this end I kept 
my head-quarters near him, and established 
my mother comfortably. She 
air, and has had enough. 
shall remove her. By the 
this letter we shall both 
come back no more; but first I shall punish 
Hockin. Without personal violence 
this will be done. 

“Now what I propose to you is simple, 
moderate, My moth- 


must pass In ease 


bear 


your 


was ordered 
To-morrow I 
time you receive 


be far away, and 


and most strictly just. 
residue of life 
comfort. She has wronged 
been wronged. Allow her £: 
year, to be paid as I shall direct you. 

afarthing. You will 
shall direct, the trinket 
sets great value, and for 
when we came back 
I happen to know that you 


and no one, 
s00 a 


For 


as I 
she 


also restore, 


upon which 
to England. 
have it now. 

“In return for these just acts, you have 
the right to set forth the whole truth pub- 
licly, to proclaim your father’s innocence, 


and (as people will say) his chivalry; and, 
which will perhaps rejoice you also, to hear 


of 
Of course 


no more 


‘PS: 


Tuomas HOYLE. 
IT am trusting your hon- 
But your father’s daughter can 


be I have already 


sneak ; indeed 


proved.” 


no 


as 


CHAPTER LVI. 

WITH HIS OWN SWORD. 

“WHAT wonderful letter!” eried 
the Major, when, after several careful pe- 
rusals, 1 thought it my duty to show it to 
him. “He calls me a ‘worthy old fool,’ 
>? =Well, I call him something 
deal —an unworthy skulk, 


a most 


a 


great worse a 


| lunatic, a subverter of rank, and a Radical! 


And because he was a bastard, 
And to 


is the whole 


come and live like 


his tactics became the very opposite of what that in a house of mine, and pay me no 


they had been hitherto. Your father’s in- 
nocence now must be maintained instead of 
his guiltiness. 

“With this in view, he was fool enough 
to set the detective police after — 
who could snap all their noses off! 
saw how your heart was all set 


me, 


on 


For he | “and his poor mother with him. 
one | he 


rent, and never even let me see 
grandfather was quite right, 
giving him the cold shoulder. 
you won’t pay him a farthing.” 
“You forget that he 


Your 
dear, in 
Of eourse 


him! 
my 


I answered, 
At least 
You called 


is dead,” 


behaved well to his mother 
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him a hero—when you knew not who he 


dead! And, in 
spite of all, I can not help being very sorry 
for him.” 

“Yes, I dare say. 
But 


Krema. 


was. Poor fellow, he is 


Women 


must show a little common-sense, 


always are. 
you 
Your grandfather seems to have 
had too much, and your father far too little. 
We must keep this matter quiet. Neither 
the the woman must we know, or 
a nice 


man nor 
stir we shall have in all the county 
papers. There must be an inquest, of course, 
upon them both; but none of 
read this direction, for the admirable reason 
that coming for- 
ward could do no good, and just now Brunt- 
sea has other t es to think of; and, first 
and foremost, my ruin, as they say.” 
‘Please not to talk of that,’ I exclaimed. 
‘I can raise any quantity of money now, 
and you shall have it without paying inter- 


+ 
est. 


the fellows 


they can not read. Our 


stored, and now you have more—you have 
You could tloat the Bridal 
Veil itself, I do believe, at Bruntsea.” 

“You fine idea,” the 
Major “You 
certainly should have been an engineer. It 


got the very sea. 


suggested a 
with 


have 
exclaimed, emphasis. 
is a thousand times easier—as every body 
knows—to keep water in than to keep it 
Having burst my barricade, the sea 
shall stop inside and pay forit. F 
capital will be required. 
fool I must 


fool 
ot Providence in 


out. 
ar less 
By Jove, what a 
the hand 
Mary, can you 

The noblest 


been not 
all this! 
my dear? 
idea has occurred to me. 


have to see 


spare me a minute, 
if you are busy; perhaps I had better not 
state it crudely, though it is not true that 
it happens every hour. I shall turn it 


over in my mind throughout the evening | 


service. I mean to be there, just to let them 
They think that I crushed, of 
They will see their mistake; and, 
you The gale is over, 
You sit by the fire, 
not let you out 
again; keep the silver kettle boiling. In 
chureh I always think more clearly than 
where people talk so much. But when I 
come home I require something. 


see, am 
course, 
[rema, 
and the evening bright. 


Mary, my dear; I 


may come, 


shall 


see, 
fing place tor hincompoops from London, 
instead of flirtation and novel - reading, 
vulgarity, show, and indecent attire, and 
positively 

have 


industry, commerce, wealth, triumph 


of mechanism, lofty enterprise, and inter- } 


A harbor has been the 
of this coast; see what a thing 
We will now have a har- 


national good-will. 
great want 
it is at Newport! 
bor and floating docks, without any muddy, 
malarious river—all blue 
sea; and our fine. cliff range shall be stud- 
ded with And the 
shall be called ‘ Erema-port.’” 


good houses. whole 


Well, Erema must be getting very ne 


You wanted the course of the river re- | 


Well, never mind, | 
| now 
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her port, although it was not at Brunt- 
sea. Enough for this excellent man and 
that still more excellent woman that the1 
they are, as busy and as happy as the day 
long—which imposes some limit upon happi 
ness, perhaps, inasmuch as to the busy every 
day is short. But Mrs. Hockin, though 
full of fowls as ever, gets no White Sultans 
nor any other rarity now from Sir Mon 
tague Hockin. That gentleman still is alive 
—so far, at least, as we have heard of: but 
no people owning any self-respect ever deal 
with him, to their knowledge. He gambled 
away all his father’s estates, and the Major 
bought the last of them for his youngest son 
a very noble Captain Hockin (aceording to 
his mother’s judgment), whom I never had 
the honor of seeing. Sir Montague lives in 
a sad plight somewhere, and his cousin still 
hopes that he may turn honest. 

But as to myself and far greater persons, 
still there are a few words to be said. As 
soon as all necessary things were done at 


| Bruntsea and at Castlewood, and my fa- 


ther’s memory cleared from all stain, and 
by simple truth ennobled, in a manner strict- 
ly legal and consistent with heavy expenses, 


| myself having made a long deposition and 


received congratulations—as soon as it was 
possible, I left them all, and set sail for 


| America. 


The rashness of such a plan it is more 
easy for one to establish than two to deny. 


| But what was there in it of peril or of en- 


terprise compared with what I 


through already ? 


had been 
I could not keep myself 
from going, and reasoned but little 
about it. 

Meanwhile there had been no further ti- 
dings of Colonel Gundry or Firm, or even 
Martin ef the Mill himself. But one thing I 
did whieh showed some little foresight. As 


| soon as my mind was made up, and long be- 


fore ever I could get away, I wrote to Martin 


| Clogfast, telling him of my intention, and 


begging him, if he had 
mies, or the Sawyer, or 


any idea of the ar- 
even Firm, or any 


| thing whatever of interest, to write (with- 
| out losing a day) to me, directing his letter 
I see, 1 | 


Instead of an idle, fashionable loun- } 


to a house in New York whose address Ma- 
jor Hockin gave me. 

So many things had to be done, and I list- 
ened so foolishly to the Major (who did his 


| very best to stop me), that it came to be May, 
immoral bathing, we will now | 


1862 (nearly four years after my father’s 
death), before I could settle all my plans 
and start. For every body said that I was 
much too young to take such a journey all 


| by myself, and “ what every body says must 
| be right,” whenever there is no exception to 
| prove the rule. 
water from the | 


“Aunt Marys” are not to 
be found every day, nor even Major Hockins ; 
and this again helped to throw me back in 
getting away from England. And but for his 
vast engineering ideas, and another slight 
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touch of rheumatic gout (brought upon her- | 


self by Mrs. Hockin through setting seven 
hens in one evening), the Major himself 
might have come with me, “to observe the 
new military tactics,” as well as to look for 
his cousin Sampson. 

In recounting this I seem to be as long 
as the thing itself was in accomplishing. 
But : 


wa 


} 


it last it was done, and most kindly 
I offered the very thing to suit me 

permission to join the party ofa well-known 
British officer, Colonel Cheriton, of the En- 
gineers. This gentleman, being of the high- 
est repute as a writer upon military sub- 
jects, had leave from the Federal government 
to ol the course of this 
And perhaps he will publish some day 


serve 
war. 
what seems as yet to be wholly wanting—a 
calm and impartial narrative of that unpar- 
alleled conflict. At any rate, he to 
spare no trouble in a matter so instructive, 
and he 
very nice girls, who did me a world of good 
to establish them in Washington, or wher- 
ever the case might require. 


meant 


took his wife and two daughters 


Lucky as this was for me, I could not leave 
my dear and faithful friends without deep 
but we all agreed that it should be 
only for a very little time. We landed first 
New York, and there I found two letters 
from Martin of the Mill. In the first he grum- 
bled much, and told me that nothing was 
ve 
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t known about Uncle Sam; in the second 
he grumbled (if possible) more, but gave me 
important news. To wit, he had re- 
ceived a few lines from the Sawyer, who had 
failed as yet to find his grandson, and sadly 
lamented the misery he saw, and the shock- 
He 


said that he could not bring himself to fight 


sol 


he 


ing destruction of God’s good works. 


(even if he 


own dear e¢ 


against his 
yuntrymen, one of whom was his 
at the same time he felt that 
they must be put down for trying to have 
things t much their own About 


slavery ; 


were young enough 


own graudson ; 


00 way. 
take them at all for his equals, and no white 
man with any self-respect would desire to 
be their brother. The children of Ham were 
put down at the bottom, as their noses and 
their lips pronounced, according to Divine 


tremendous | 
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This was the very thing I wished to know, 
and I saw now how stupid I must have been 
not to have thought of it long ago. For 
Colonel my knowl an 
ancient friend of Uncle Sam, and had joined 
the national army at the very outbreak of 
the war. Well known not only in Califor- 
nia, but throughout the States, for gallant- 
ry and conduct, this officer had been a great 


Baker was, to edge, 


accession to the Federal cause, when so many 
wavered, and so he was appointed to a good 
when I told Colonel 
Cheriton my news, I learned from him (who 
had carefully watched all the incidents of 
the struggle) that Uncle Sam’s noble friend 
had fallen in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, while 
charging at the head of his regiment. 

Still, there was hope that some of the of- 
ficers might know where to find Uncle Sam, 
who was not at 
1] 


command, But, alas! 


alla man to be mislaid; and 
allowed to accompany my English 
friends, I went on to Washington. We 
found that city in a highly nervous state, 


and from time to time ready to be captured. 


be Ing 


|General Jackson was almost at the gates, 


ering even the S 


| forests 


he had seen too much of niggers to 


and the President every day was calling out 
for men. The Army of Virginia had been 
beaten back to intrenchments before the 
capital, and General Lee was invading Mary- 
land. Battle followed battle, thick as blows 
upon a threshing-floor, and though we were 
always said to be victorious, the enemy 
seemed the more to run away. In 
this confusion, what chance had I of discoy- 


none 


awyer? 

Colonel Cheriton (who must have found 
me a dreadful thorn in the tlank of his strat- 
egy) missed no opportunity of inquiry, as 
he went from one valley to another. For 
the war seemed to run along the course of 
rivers, though it also passed through the 
and went up the 
mountains. Our wonderfully clever and 
kind member of the British army was de- 
lighted with the movements of General Lee, 
who showed scientific elegance in 
slaying his fellow-countrymen; and the 


lakes, and into 


alone 


| Worst of it was that instead of going after 


revelation; and for sons of Japheth to break | 


up the noblest nation in the world, on their 
curse. As sure as his name was Sampson 
Gundry, those who had done it would get 


And there could be no doubt about 
one thing—which party it was that began 
it. But come what would of it, here he was; 
and never would Saw-mills sce him again 
unless he brought Firm Gundry. But he 
wanted news of poor Miss "Rema; and if 
any came to the house, they must please to 
send it to the care of Colonel Baker, head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac. 
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wonders. 


my dear Uncle Sam, Colonel Cheriton was 
always rushing about with maps, plans, and 
telescopes, to follow the tracery of Lee’s 
campaign. To treat of such matters is far 


| beyond me, as I am most thankful to con- 
account, was like rushing in to inherit their | 


fess. Neither will I dare to be sorry for a 


great man doing what became his duty. My 


| only complaint against him is that he kept 
the worst, though as yet they were doing | 


| 


us in a continual fright. 

However, this went by, and so did many 
other things, though heavily laden with 
rrief and death; and the one thing we learn- 
ed was to disbelieve ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred. Letters for the Sawyer were 


| dispatched by me to every likely place for 


him, and advertisements -put into countless 
newspapers, but none of them seemed to go 
near him. Old as he was, he avoided feath- 
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er-beds, and roamed like a true Californian. 
But at last I found him, in a sad, sad way. 
It after the battle 
vill army had 
across the Rappahannock. 
call it, (although 
neithe 


was of Chancellors- 


,and om been driven back 


“Our army,” I 
we to 


fortune had brought us into 


because belonged 
party) 
contact with these,and knowing more about 
them, to take their side. 
mut to me it appeared 
altogether beyond controversy that a man 


we bound 


And not only that, | 


were 


of large mind and long experience (such as 
Uncle Sam had much better 
than his grandson which cause was the 
to fight At the time 
not at all to be condemned. 
true, 


should know 
one 
for. Firm was 
And if it was 
as Martin Clogfast said, that trouble 
of mind at my absence had driven hin into 
a prejudiced view, nothing could possibly | 
be more ungracious than for me to make 
light of his judgment. 
Being twenty years old 
was wiser than I used to be 


Same 


by this time, I 
, and now made 
i practice of thinking twice before rushing 
into peril, as I used to do in California, and 
to some extent alsoin England. For though 
my adventures might not have as 
I myself have heard of 
Suan 


been 
strange as many 
from Isco), nevertheless 
they had comprised enough of teaching and 
suffering also to make me careful about hav- 


Ing 


especially 


any more. 


kept at the 


And so for a long time I 
furthest distance possible, in 
such a war, from the vexing of the air with 
cannons, till even Colonel Cheritou’s daugh- 
ters 


perfectly soft and peaceful girls—be- 


gan to despise me as a coward. Knowing 
what I had been through, I indulged their 
young opinions. 

Therefore they the startled 
when I forth under a sudden impulse, 
or perhaps impatience, for a town very near 
the head-quarters of the defeated General 
Hooker. As they 
them whether they 
but 


were more 


set 


were so brave, I asked 
would come with me; 
although their father was known to be 
there, they turned pale at the thought of 
it. This pleased me, and made me more 
to lL in three days’ time I 
was at Falmouth, a town on our side of the 
Rappahannock. 

Here I miserable sights that 
made me ashamed of all trifling fear. When | 
hundreds of gallant men | 
were dying in crippled agony, who or what 
was I to make any fuss about my paltry 


self? 


re solute go; 


Ane 


saw most 


and thousands 


Clumsy as I was, some kind and no- 
ble ladies taught me how to give help amor 
the sufterers. 


ta 
1s 


At first I cried so at every body’s pain, 
while asking why ever they should have it, 
that I did some good by putting them up 
to bear it rather than distress me so. And 
when I began to command myself (as cus- 
tom soon enabled me), I did some little good | 
again by showing them how I cared for them. ! 
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Their poor weak eyes, perhaps never expect- 


ing to see a nice thing in the world again, 
used to follow me about with a faint, slow 
roll, and a feeble spark of jealousy. 

That I should have had sueh a chance of 
doing good, onefold to others and a thou- 
sandfold to self, at this turn of life, when J 
was full of little me, is another of the many 
most clear indications of a kind hand ove: 
me. Every day there was better than a year 
of ordinary life in breaking the mind from 
its little selfish turns, and opening the heart 
to a larger power. And all thie discipline 
was needed. 

For one afternoon, when we all were tired, 
with great heat upon us suddenly, and the 
flies beginning to be dreadful, our chief be- 
ing rather unwell and fast asleep, the sur- 
geons away, and our beds as full as they 
could be, Ll was called down to reason with 


jan applicant who would take no denial. 


“A rough man, a very rough old man, and 
in a most terrible state of mind,” said the 
girl who brought the message; “and room 
he would have, or he would know the rea- 
son.” 

“The reason is not far to seek,” I answei 
ed, more to myself than her, as I ran down 
the stairs to discomfit that oldman. At the 
open door, with the hot wind tossing worn 
white curls and parching shriveled cheeks, 
now wearily raising his battered hat, stood 
my dear Uncle Sam, the Sawyer. 

“ Lor’ a massy! young lady, be you alto- 
gether daft? In my best of days, never was 
Llips for kissing. And the bootifulest creat- 
ur— Come now, I ain’t saved your life, 
have I now ?” 

“Yes, fifty 
times. 
ma ?” 

“My eyes be dashed! And dashed they 
be, to forget the look of yours, my dearie. 
Seven days have I marched without thank- 
ing the Lord; and hot coals of fire has He 
poured upon me now, for His merey endureth 
forever. To think of you—to think of you 

as like my own child as could be—only 
of more finer breed—here standing in front 
of me, like this here! There! I never dream- 
ed to do that again, and would scorn a young 
man at the sight of it.” 

The Sawyer was too honest to conceal 
that he was weeping. He simply turned 
his tanned and weathered face toward the 
door-post, not to hide his tears, but recon- 
cile his pride by feigning it. I felt that he 
must be at very low.ebb, and all that I had 
seen of other people’s serrow had no power 
to assuage me. Inside the door, to keep the 
hot wind out and hide my eyes from the old 


times over—fifty thousand 


Uncle Sam, don’t you know Ere- 


| man’s face, I had some little quiet sobs, until 


we could both express ourselves. 

“Tt is poor Firm, the poor, poor lad !—oh, 
what hath happened him? That I should 
see the day !” 
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Uncle Sam’s deep voice broke into a moan, 
and he bowed his rough forehead on his arm, 
ind shook. Then I took him by the sleeve 
and brought him in. 

“Not dead 


not dead ?” 


poor Firm, your only one 
as soon as words would come, I 
asked, and trembled for the opening of his 
Ss. 
“Not dead—not quite; but ten times worse. 
He hath flown into the face of the Lord, like 
Saul and his armor-bearer; he hath fallen 
on his own sword; and the worst of it 
that the darned thing won’t come out again.” 
“Firm 


oO 18 


the last person in the world to do 
Oh, Uncle Sam, surely they have told 


4? 
you 

“No lies—no lie at all,my dear. And not 
only that, but he wanteth now to die—and 
won't be long first, I reckon. But no time 
to lose, my dear. The Lord hath sent you 
to make him happy in his leaving of the 
world. Can’e raise a bed and a doctor here? 
If he would but groan, I could bear it a bit, 
instead of bleeding inward. 


4 
( 


} 
' 


And for sartin 
sure, a’ would groan nicely, if only by force 
of habit, at first sight of a real doctor.” 

“ There are half a dozen here,” Isaid; “ 
at least close by. He shall have my own 
bed. But where is he?” 

“We have laid ’un in the sand,” he an- 
swered, simply, “for to dry his perspiration. 
That weak the poor chap is that he stream- 
eth night and day, miss. 


or 


Never would you 
know him for our Firm now, any more than 
me for Sampson Gundry. Ah me! but the 
Lord is hard on us!” 

Slowly and heavily he went his way to 
fetch poor Firm to the hospital; while, with 
light feet but a heavy heart, I returned to 
arouse managers. Speedily and well 
were all things done; and in half an hour 
Firm lay upon my bed, with two of the clev- 
lly 
These whis- 
pered and shook their heads, as in such a 
case was indispensable ; 


our 


erest surgeons of New York most carefu 
examining his wasted frame. 


gerly, I heard the senior surgeon say, “ No, 
he could never bear it.” The younger man 
seemed to think otherwise, but to give way 
to the longer experience. Then dear Uncle 
Sam, having bought a new hat at the corner 


of the street, came forward. Knowing too 


well what excitement is, and how it changes | 
every one, I lifted my hand for him to go} 


back; but he only put his great hot web of 
fingers into mine, and drew me to him soft- 
ly, and covered me up with his side. “He 
heareth nort, nort, nort,” he whispered to 
me; and then spoke aloud: 

“Gentlemen and ladies—or ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is the more correct form nowadays— 
have I leave to say a word or two? 
if 1 have, as your manner to me showeth, 
and heartily thanking you for that same, 
my words shall go into an acorn-cup. 
lad, laid out at your mercy here, was as fine 


and listening ea- | 


Then | 


This | 
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a young fellow as the West hath ever raised 

straight and nimble, and could tell no lie. 
Family reasons, as you will excoose of, drew 
him to the arms of rebellion. 


done, 


I may 
and overdone it myself, i 
and whereof 
knowledge good never came yet. 


have 


nh arguing 


cantrips convictions, to my 
At any 
rate, off he went anyhow, and the force of 
nature drew me after him. No matter that 
to you, I dare say; but it would be, if you 
Was in It. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, here he is, and 
Although 
he hath fought for the wrong side to our 


thinking, bravely hath he fought, and made 


no harm can you make out of him. 


his way to a colonelship, worth five thou- 
sand dollars, if ever they pay their wages. 
Never did I think that he would earn 
much, having never owned gifts of machin- 
ry; and of the 


dollars, perhaps, will carry my opinion ou 


e concerning the handling 


t. 
But where was I wandering of a little thing 
like that? 

“Tt hath pleased the Lord, who doeth all 
things well, when finally come to look back 
upon—the Lord hath seen fit to be down on 
this young man for going agin his grand- 
father. From Californy—a free State, mind 

he to fight for slavery. 
And how hath he magnified his office? By 
shooting the biggest man on that side, the 


you come away 


almighty foe of the Union, the foremost cap- 
tain of Midian 


the general in whom they 
trusted. 


No bullets of ours could touch him; 
but by hisown weapons he hath fallen. And 
soon as Ephraim Gundry heard it, did 
what you see done to him.” 


he 


Uncle Sam having said his say—which 
must have cost him dearly—withdrew from 
the bed where his grandson’s body lay shrunk- 
en, lax, and grimy. 
Firm, I gave one 
ways 


To be sure that it was 
{ for Firm had al- 
been straight, tall, and large—and 
then, in a miserable mood, I to the 
Sawyer’s side tostand with him. “ Am I to 
blame? Is this my fault? For even this 

I whispered; but he did 


rlance 
stole 
I to blame ?” 


not heed me, and his hands were like hard 


| stone, 


am 


After a long, hot, heavy time, while I was 
laboring vainly, the Sawyer also (through 
exhaustion of excitement) weary, and afraid 
to begin again with new bad news, as beat- 
en people expect to do, the younger surgeon 
came up to him, and said, “ Will you author- 
ize it?” 

“To ent’un up? To show your museums 
what a Western lad is? Never. By the 

3lue River he shall have a good grave. So 
help me God, to my own, my man !” 

“You misunderstand me. We have more 
subjects now than we should want for fifty 
years. War knocks the whole of their value 
on the head. We have fifty bodies as good 
as this, and are simply obliged to bury them. 
| What I mean is, shall we pull the blade out ?” 
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thing with that there 


in him ? rave heard of a man in 
kentuc ky Once 


“Yes, yes; we know all those stories, Col- 


it the newspapers, not the journals. 
low has what must kill him inside ; 
If there it 
inflam- 


extract it, 


rm to a shadow already. 
must, and quick stick ; 


up alre If we 


lie he 
is set aay. 


6 OI SUrViIViLG Is SCcarcely One lh a 


mndred.” 


* Let him have the one, then, the one in the 
| 


hundred, like the ninety and nine lost sheep. 
Phe Lord can multiply a hundredfold 
| 


ana 


threescore, an hundredfold. 


some 
I 


vill Sp ak to Him, renticemen, while you try 


CHAPTER 


EMAL! 


LVII. 


SUFFRAGE. 


L tl could be done by skill and care 
nad iove, 


wer and 


was done for Firm. Our lady man- 
head never left 
she could be spared, and all the other ladies 
vied 


could seares ly get 


nurse him when 


in zeal for this young soldier, so that I 


near him. His grand- 


father’s sad and extraordinary tale was con- 
firmed by a wounded pl isoner. Poor Ephraim 
Gundry’s rare power of sight had been fatal 
perhaps to the « he fought 


to captain, 


ause for, or at 
Returning 
ate victory, the general, wrapped 

{ ht, ] 
loom of his own stern thoughts, while it 


seemed quite impossible that he should be 


least its greatest 
from desper 
in the folds of nig and perhaps in the 


teen, encountered the tire of his own troops ; 
and the order to fire was given by his favor- 
When the 
that he had destroyed, 
h, the chief idol of his 
ealled for a rifle, but all refused 
knowing too well what his purpose 
Phen under the trees, without a word 


ite ofiicer, Colonel Firm Gundry. 


young man learned 


in 
by a lingering deat 
art, he 
im, 
was. 


or sigh, he set the hilt of his sword upon | 


the earth, and the point to his heart 


well as he could find it. 


as 


hrough him, and then snapped off 
can not bear to speak of it. 


But 


And now, few people might suppose it 
but 
will be clear, when not only his own knowl- 
edge of his case but also the purest scientific 
reasoning established a truth more frank- 
ly acknowledged in the New World than in 
the Old It was proved that, with a 


one, 


rood constitution, it is safer to receive two | 


than 
at 


wounds one, even though they may 
not be Firm had 
been shot by the captain of Mexican rob- 
bers, as long ago related. He was dreadfully 
pulled down at the time, and few people 
could have survived it. But now that stood 
him in the very best stead, not only as a 


lesson of patience, but also in the question 


the same time taken. 


The blade passed | 
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of cartilage. But not being certain what 
cartilage is, I can only refer inquirers to the 
note-book of the hospital, which has been 
printed. 

For us it was enough to know that (shat- 
tered as he was and must be) this brave 
and single-minded warrior struggled for the 
time successfully with that great enemy of 
the human race, to whom the human race 
so largely consign one another and them- 
selves. But some did say, and emphatically 
Uncle Sam, that Colonel Firm Gundry—for 
a colonel he was now, not by courtesy, but 
commission—would never have held up his 
head to do it, but must have gone on with 
his ravings for death, if somebody had not 
arrived in the nick of time, and cried over 
him—a female somebody from old England. 

And, even after that, they say that he 
never would have cared to be a man again, 
never would have calmed his 

with the reflection, so commonplace and yet 
so high—that having done our best accord- 
ing to our lights, we must not dwell always 
on our darkness—if once again, and for the 
residue of life, there had not been some one 
to console him—a consolation that need not 
have, and is better without, pure reason, 
coming, as that would come, from a quarter 
| whence it is never quite welcome, Enough 
for me that he never laid hand to a weapon 
of war again, and never shall unless our 
own home is invaded. 


conscience 


lor after many months—each equal to a 
year of teaching and of humbling—there 
seemed to be a good time for me to get away 
and attend to my duties in England. Of 
| these I had been reminded often by letters, 
| and once by a messenger; but all money 
matters seemed dust in the balance where 
|life and death were swinging. But now 
| Uncle Sam and his grandson, having their 
jlove knit afresh by disaster, were eager to 
start for the Saw-mill, and trust all except 
| their own business to Providence. 
| I had told them that, when they went 
westward, my time would be come for start- 
ing eastward; and being unlikely to see 
|them again, I should hope for good news 
| frequently. And then I Uncle 


got dear 


,|Sam by himself, and begged him, for the 
the substance of which he was made | 


sake of Firm’s happiness, to keep him as 
| far as he could from Pennsylvania Sylves- 
iter. At the same time I thought that the 
| very nice young lady who jumped upon 
jhis nose from the window, Miss Annie—I 
forgot her name, or at any rate I told him 
so—would make him a good straightfor- 
| ward wife, so far as one could tell from hav- 
jing seen her. And that seemed to have 
| been settled in their infancy. And if he 
would let me know when it was to be, I 
had seen a thing in London I should like to 
give them. 

When I asked the Sawyer to see to this, 
instead of being sorry, he seemed quite 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
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pleased, and nodded sagaciously, and put 
his hat on, as he generally did, to calculate. 

“Both of them gals have married long 
ago,” he said, looking at me with a fine soft 
“and bad handfuls their mates have 
of them. But what made you talk of 
them, missy—or ‘my lady,’ as now you are 
in old country, I made 
think of them like that, my dearie ?” 

‘I can’t tell what think of 
How can I tell why I think of ey 
ery thing ?” 

Still, if was an odd 


Ze $ 


ot 


hear what 


you 
made me 
them. 
thing for your lady- 
ship to say.” 
‘Uncle Sam, I am nobody’s ladyship, | 
least of all yours. 
30? Tam your own little wandering child, 
whose life you saved, and whose father you 
and who all who love her. | 
Even from you I am forced to go away. 
Oh, why is it always my fate—my fate ?” 
“Hush!” said the old man; and I stopped 
my outburst at his whisper. “To talk of | 
fate, my dearie, shows either one thing or 


the 


What makes you speak | 


loved, loses 


that we have no will of our own, 
or else that we know not how to guide it 
I never knew a good man talk of fate. The } 
heathens and the pagans made it. The 
Lord in heaven is enough for me; and He 
always hath allowed me my own free-will, 
though I may not have handled ’un clever- 
y. And He giveth you your own will now, | 
my missy—to go from us or to stop with 
u very l 


other 


are 


iss And being as you a grand 
young woman now, owning English land and 
income paid in gold instead of greenbacks | 
to | 
was so 


the same as our nugget seems likely 
ideas it would be wrong if we 
much as to ask you.” 

“Ts that what you are full of, then, and 
what you did 
think that you knew me better, and I had a| 
right to hope so.” 

“Concerning of yourself alone is not what 
must think of. You might do this, o1 
you might do that, according to what you 


my 


makes so mysterious? I 


we 
was told, or, even more, according to what | 
was denied you. For poor honest people, 
like Firm and me, to deal with such a case 
is out of knowledge. For us it is 
the will of the Lord, and dead agin your | 
own desires.” 

“But, dear Uncle Sam,” I eried, feeling 
that now I had him upon his own tenter- 
hooks, “you rebuked me as sharply as lies | 
in your nature for daring to talk about fate | 
just now; but to what else comes your own 
conduct, if you are bound to go against your 
? If you have such a lot of free- 


co by | 


own desire ? 
will, why must you do what you do not like 
to do?” 

“ Well, well, perhaps I was talking rather 
large. The will of the world is upon us as | 
well. And we must have respect for its 
settlements.” 

“Now let me,” I said, with a trembling 


ino 
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wish to have every thing right and maiden- 
ly. “T have seen so much harm from mis- 
understandings, and they 
when it is too late—let me 


two questions, Unele 


are so simple 
ask you one 

You always ¢ 
And to you a crook 
answer is impossible.” 


or 


Sam. VS an- 
swer every body. ed 
the 
‘My dear, I contract accordingly.” 

“Very well. Then, the first place, 
what wish to have done with me? 
Putting aside all the gossip, I mean, of peo- 
ple who have never even he ard of me ” 

“Why, to take you back to Saw-mill with 
so natural 


what does your erand- 


Business is business.” Sawyer said. 
in 
do you 


us, where you always was 

“Tn the next place, 
son wish ?” 

“To take you back to Saw-mill with him, 
and keep you there till death d 
as chaneeth to all mortal pairs.” 

“And now, Uncle Sam, what do I wish? 
You say we all have so much free-will.” 


( oO you part, 
] 


if 


It is natural that you should wish, my 
dear, to go and be a great lady, and marry a 
a lot 


nobleman of your own rank, and have 


| of little noblemen.” 


“Then I fly against nature; and the fanlt 
is yours for filling me so with machinery.” 

The Sawyer was beaten, and he never 
said again that a woman can not argue. 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


BEYOND DESERT, AND DESERTS. 


FroM all the carnage, havoc, ruin, hatred, 
and fury of that wicked war we set our lit- 
tle convoy forth, with passes procured from 
either side. According to all rules of war, 
Firm was no doubt a prisoner; bu 
saved his life, and taken his word to serve 
more against them, remembering also 
that he had done them more ser than 
ten regiments, the Federal authorities were 


t havins 


vice 


not sorry to be quit of him. 

He, for his part, being of a deep, reten- 
tive nature, bore in his wounded breast a 
sorrow which would last his lifetim To 
me he said not a single word about his bit- 
ter fortune, and he could not bring himself 
to ask me whother I would share it. Only 
from his eyes sometimes I knew what he 
was thinking; and having passed through 
so much grief, I was moved with deep com- 
passion. Poor Firm had been trained by 
his grandfather to a strong, earnest faith in 
Providence, and now this compelled him al- 
most to believe that he had been specially 
visited. For flying in the face of his good 
grandfather, and selfishly indulging his own 
stiff neck, his punishment had been hard, 
and almost heavier than he could 
Whatever might happen to him now, the 
spring and the flower of his life were gone; 
he still might have some calm existence, 


bear. 
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win another day of clondle 88 Joy. 
> had thought 


we might have looked at him with 


only said this, or 


duess of our own. 


he never said any thing about him- 


nor gave any opening for our comfort 


come to him, Only from day to day he 
ehaved gently and lovingly to both of us, 
is if his own trouble must be fought out by 
himself, and should dim no other happiness. 
And this kept us thinking of his sorrow all 
that I could not even look at 


flutter of the heart, which 


tue more, so 


him without a 
a sigh. 
+1 


uponl Lint 


was afraid to be 
At last, 
through 


the sno 


yreat mountain range, 

which we 
w little 

peaks, and a 

l nat le 


inipatience, 


now were toiling, with 
the 


7 
, deal 


more than a mantle fo 


sparkling ve il for sunrise 
drew me apart from the 
Straightforward and blunt as he generally 
was, he did not seem altogether ready to 
begin, but pulled off his hat, and then put 
it on again, the weather being now cold 
and hot by And while he did 
he was thinking at h 


his forele 


turns. this 
as every full 


And being 


is utmost, 
vein of ad declared. 
at home with his ways, I waited. 
“Think ahead of 
you,” he exclaimed at last, in reply to some 
of his own of vhich I 


carefully made a nonentity under the seru- 


you got me? No, not 


version my ideas, 
: . 17 
tiny of his Keen blue 


it a bit. 


“No, 10, Missy 5 


eyes, 


you wi Uncle Sam was not hatch 


ed yesterday, and it takes fifty young ladies 
to go round him.” 

‘Is that 
yout cle pth ?”” 

“Well, a mixture of 
Now 
of, if you lived to be older than Washing- 
ton’s nurse, is the very thing I mean to put 
to you. Only you must please to take it 
well, according to my You 
our Firm going to a shadow, don’t you? 
Very well; the fault of that is all yourn. 
Why not ‘gf 


from your size, Uncle Sam, o1 


both, I do believe. 


meaning. see 


up and speak to him? 
‘IT speak to him every day, Uncle Sam, 
I am 
sure I never dreamed of becoming such a 


and I spare no efiorts to fatten him. 
cook. But soon he will have Suan Isco.” 

“Old Injun be darned! It’s not the stom- 
ach, the heart as wants nourishment 
with yon poor lad. He looketh that pitiful 
at you sometimes, my faith, I can hardly tell 
whether to laugh at his newings or ery at 
the lean face that does it.” 

‘You are not talking like yourself, Uncle 
Sam. And he never does any thing of the 
kind. I am sure there is nothing to laugh 
at. 


its 


“No 


take. 


I made a mis- 
Heroic is the word, of course—every 
thing is heroic.” 

“It is heroic,” I answered, with some vex- 
ation at his lightness. “If you can not see 


, no: to be sure not. 


Sam, who had often shown signs of | 
rest. | 


the last thing you ever would think | 


it, I am sorry for you. I like large things; 
and I know of nothing larger than the way 
poor Firm is going on.” ‘ 

“You to stand up for him!” Colonel Gun 
dry answered, as if he could scarcely look 
at me. “You to talk large of him,my Lady 
Castlewood, while you are doing of his heart 
into small wittles! Well, I did believe, 
no one else, that you were a straightforward 


one, 


‘And what am I doing 
et 


that is crooked 
how 
“Well, not crooked, Miss ’Rema 


Only onconsistent, when squared 


to say 

ho, 

up.” 
‘Uncle Sam, you're a puzzle to me to-day. 

What is inconsistent? What is 

square up?” 
He tetched a long breath, and looked won 

drous wise. 


there t« 


Then, as if his main object was 


|} to irritate me, he made a long stride, and 


said, “ Soup’s a-bilin now.” 

“Let it boil over, then. You must 
what mean. Oh, Uncle Sam, I only 
want to do the right!” 


‘IT dessay. 


Say 
you 
Idessay. But have you got 
the pluck, miss? Our little missy would ’a 
done more than that. But come to be great 
lady—why, they take another tune. With 
much mind, of course it might be otherwise. 
But none of ’em have any much of that to 
spare.” 

“Your view is a narrow one,” I replied, 
knowing how that would astonish him. 
“You judge by your own experience only; 
and to do that shows a sad want of breadth, 
as the ladies in England express it.” 

The Sawyer stared, and then took off his 
hat, and then felt all about for his specta- 
The idea of being regarded by a * fi 
male” from a larger and loftier point of view, 
made a new sensation in his system. 

“Yes,” I continued, with some enjoyment, 
“let us try to look largely at all things, 
Uncle Sam. And supposing me capable ot 
that, what is the proper and the lofty cours« 


] 
cies. 


| to take ?” 


He looked at me with a strange twinkle 
in his eyes, and with three words discom- 
fited me—* Pop the question.” 

Much as I had heard of woman’s rights, 
equality of body and mind with man, and 
superiority in morals, it did not appear to 
me that her privilege could be driven to this 
extent. But I shook my head tillall my hair, 
came down; and so if our constitutional 
right of voting by color was exercised, on 
this occasion it claimed the timid benefit of 
ballot. 

With us a suggestion, for the time dis- 
carded, has often double effect by-and-by; 
and though it was out of my power to dream 
of acting up to such directions, there could 
be no possible harm in reviewing such a 
theory theoretically. 

Now nothing beyond this was in my 





EREMA; 


thoughts, nor even so much as that (safely 
may I say), when Firm aud myself met face 
to fuce on the third day after Uncle Sam’s 
ideas. Our little caravan, of which the Saw- 
ver was the captain, being bound for Blue 
River and its neighborhood, had quitted the 
Sacramento track by a fork on the left not 
a league from the spot where my father had 
adieu to mankind. And knowing 
twist and turn of rock, our drivers 
brought us at the camping-time almost to 
the verge of chaparral. 

I knew not exactly how far we were come, 
but the dust-cloud of memory was stirring, 
and though mountains looked smaller than 
they used to look, the things done among 
them seemed larger. And wandering forth 
from the camp to think, when the evening 
meal was over, lo! there I stood in that self- 
same breach or portal of the desert in which 
I stood once by my father’s side, with seared 


bidden 
every 


and weary eyes, vainly seeking safety’s shat- 
tered landmark. The time of year was dif- 
ferent, being the ripe end of October now ; 
but though the view was changed in tint, it 
was even more lmpressive, Sombre memo- 
ries, and deep sense of grandeur, which is 
always sad, and solemn lights, and steal- 
ing shadows, compassed me with thought- 
fulness. In the mouth of the gorge was a 
gray block of granite, whereupon I sat down 
to think. 

Old thoughts, dull thoughts, thoughts as 
common as the clouds that cross the distant 
plain, and as vague as the wind that moves 
them—they please and they pass, and they 
may have shed kindly influence, but what 
are they? The life that lies before us is, in 
some way, too, below us, like yon vast am- 
plitude of plain; but it must be traversed 


out the cloudy vaporing or the high-flown 
meditation. And all that must be done by 
me, alone, with none to love me, and (which 
for & woman is so much worse) nobody ever 
to have for my own, to cherish, love, and 
cling to. 

Tier upon tier, and peak over peak, the 
finest mountains of the world are soaring 
into the purple firmament. Like northern 


lights, they flash, or flush, or fade into a re- | 
clining gleam; like ladders of heaven, they 


bar themselves with cloudy air; and like 
heaven itself, they rank their white proces- 


_sion. Lonely, feeble, puny, I look up with 


awe and reverence; the mind pronounces all 
things small compared with this magnifi- 


cence, 
the self-defensive heart 
puny, feeble, lonely me? 


inquires 


pened to be Ephraim Gundry’s. 
surprised, and told him so; and he said that 
he also was surprised at meeting me in this 


OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


| at having a nature so sensitive. 
foot by foot, and laboriously travailed, with- 


Yet what will all such grandeur do | 
for | 

}own opinions; and naturally they think 

Before another shadow deepened or an- | 
other light grew pale, a slow, uncertain step | 
drew near, and by the merest chance it hap- | 
I was quite | 


903 


way. Remembering how long I had been 
here, I thought most 
checked myself from saying so, because he 
And more than that, I 
asked him kindly how he was this evening, 


this irrational, but 


looked so pool ly. 


and smoothed my dress to please his eye, 
and offered him a chair of rock. But he 
took no notice of all these things. 

I thought of the time when he would have 
behaved so very differently from this, and 
nothing but downright pride enabled me to 
repress vexation. However, I resolved to be- 
have as kindly as if he were his own grand- 
father. 

“How grand these mountains are!” I said. 
“Tt must do you good to see them again. 
Even to me it is such a delight. And what 
must it be to you, a native ?” 

“Yes, I shall wander from them no more. 
How I wish that I had never done so!” 

“ Have men less courage than women ?” I 
his pale worn 
“T owe you the debt of life; and this 
is the place to think and speak of it. I used 
to talk freely of that, you know. You used 
to like to hear me speak; but now you are 
tired of that, and tired of all the world as 
well, I fear.” 

“No, lam tired of nothing, except my own 
vile degradation. I am tired of my want 
of spirit, that I can not cast my load. I am 
tired of my lack of reason, which should al- 
ways guide aman. What is the use of mind 
or intellect, reasoning power, or whatever it 
is called, if the whole of them can not enable 
aman to hold out against a stupid heart ?” 

“T think you should be proud,” I said, 
while trembling to approaeh the subject 
which never had been touched between us, 
Your evil 
chance might have been any body’s, and 
But 


so de- 


asked, with one glance at 


face. 


must of course have been somebody’s. 
nobody else would have taken it so 
lightfully as you have done!” 

“ Delightfully! Is that the word yon use? 
May I ask who gets any delight from it ?” 

“Why, all who hate the Southern cause,” 
I replied, with a sudden turn of thought, 
though I never had meant to use the word. 
* Surely that needs no explanation.” 

“They are delighted, are they? Yes, I can 
very well believe it. Narrow-minded big- 
Yes, they are sure to be delighted. 
They call it a just visitation, of course, a 


ots! 


| righteous retribution. And they hope I may 


never get over it.” 

“JT pray you to take it more gently,” I 
said; “they are very good men, and wish 
you no harm. But they must have their 


them just.” 

“Then all their opinions are just wrong. 
They hope to see me go down to my grave. 
They shall not have that pleasure. I will 
outlive every old John Brown of them. I 
did not care two cents to live just now. 
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neeforth I will make a point of it. If I 
evht for true freedom any more, hav- 

uined it perhaps already, the least I can 

do is to give no more triumph to its bitter 
mies. I will eat and drink, and beg 


night. 


ene in 
I suppose you are one ot 
3 you put their arguments so neatly. 
se you consider me a vile lave- 


vert 

“You are very ill,” I said, with my heart 
so full of pity t could not 
you ill, very weak. 
could the 
, 

even such a marvel ¢ 
Firm G 


shone 


hat ange1 enter; 


are very and How 


ou drive very best slave now 


Tom ?” 


ul 


ndry smiled; on his lean dry face 
flicker, which made me 
ought 
published at Cincinnati, to make him- 
And little as I 
neant it, I smiled also, thinking of the way 

used with his hard-fought 

KES, and expect it. 


a littl 
of the time when he 1 a jest- 
ook, 

> to my mind. 
to come out 
all 
me softly 


‘IT wish you were at 
> he at 


courage of his smi 


is you used to 


said, looking 


through 


le, “instead of being 
h a grand lady.” 
‘And I wish you were a little more like 
| dae red, without 
‘you used to think alwa 
od 
‘Suppose that I am of the same opinion 
1? Tenfold, fiftyfold, a millionfold ?” 
thing of that sort is a little 
o absurd, when you have 
of it.” 
‘For your own dear sake I have shown 
sign. The 


vin.” 


yourst answe thinking: 
ys there was no- 


like me.” 


‘Tos Ippose a 


shown no sign 


reason of that is too clear to 


xpl 
* Then how st 
atom of it!” 


“Why, who would have any thing to say 


upid I must be not to see 


to me—a broken-down man, a fellow marked 
for curses, one who hates even the sight | 

of himself? The lowest of the low would 
shun me.” 
He turned away from me, and gazed back 
toward the dismal, miserable, spectral des- 
while I facing the fruitful, de- 
licious, flowery Paradise of all the world. 
I thought of the difference in our lots, and 
Then | 

I conquered my pride and my littleness and 
trumpery, and did what the gentle sweet 
might And never have I 


vrieved for that tion since, 


stood 


ert; 


my heart was in misery about him. 


Eve have done. 
rae 
With tears on my cheeks quite undissem- | 
bled, and a not ashamed of flutter- | 
ing, Lran to Firm Gundry, and took his right 
hand, and allowed him no refuge from ten- 
wet 


breast 


det eyes. Then before he could come 
the 
of his very high discipline 


dist 


to see meaning of this haste—because 
I was out of his 
, and sitting on a rock, and I lifted 
es, full of eloquence, to his; then I 
dropped them, and pulled my hat forward, 


and Imly as was possible, “ I have 


nce 
bile? 


my e\ 


said, as ca 


done enough. The rest remains with vy 
Firm Gundry.” 

The rest remained with him. Enough 
that I was part of that rest; and if not thy 
foundation or crown of it, something desi 
ous to be both, and failing (if fail it eve; 
does) from no want of trial. Unele 
says that I never fail at all, and never did 
failin any thing, unless it was when I found 
that blamed nugget, for which we got thre 
wagon-loads of greenbacks; which (wher 
prosperity at last revives) will pay perhaps 
for greasing all twelve wheels. 

Jowler admits not that failure even. A 


Sam 


soon as he recovered from canine dementia. 
approaching very closely to rabies, at seeing 
me in the flesh once more (so that the Sierra 
Nevada rang with avalanches of barking 

he tugged me to the place where his teeth 
were set in gold, and proved that he had no 
hydrophobia. His teeth are scanty 


but he still can catch a salmon, andthe bright 


how 


zeal and loyalty of his soft brown eyes and 
the sprightly elevation of his tail are st 
among dogs as pre-eminent as they are 
mankind inimitable. 


to 


Now the war is past, and here we sit by 
the banks of the soft Blue River. The early 
storm and young conflict of a clouded life 
are over. Still out of sight there may be 
yet a of troubles to buffet with; but it 
is not merely a selfish thought that others 
will face it with me. Dark mysteries have 
been cleared away by being confronted 
bravely ; and the lesson has been learned 
that life (like California flowers) is of inti- 
nite variety. This little river, ten 
wide, on one side has all lupins, on the oth- 
er side all larkspurs. CanItell why? Can 
any body? Can even itself, so full of voice 
and light, unroll the reason ? 

Behind us tower the stormy crags, before 
us spread soft tapestry of earth and sweep 
of ocean. 


sea 


steps 


Below us lies my father’s grave, 
whose sin was not his own, but fell on him, 
and found him loyal. To him was I loyal 
also, as a daughter should be; and in my lap 
lies my reward—for I am no more Erema. 
THE END. 


TO A SCHOOL-GIRL. 


Wert, is it worth the winning, earnest eyes, 


This learning that the late age offers you? 
Will it make bluer any winter skies, 

If Schopenhauer, and not Paul, is true? 

Will ever rule that Euclid finds complete 
Bid parallels of joy and duty meet? 
Or can it charm a woman’s pain to know 

How Josephine and Juliet and the rest 

Laid their sweet heads upon some fateful breast 
And drank a lover’s poison long ago? 

A bird I watch is singing on her nest, 
Because no bird has tanght her winds can blow. 
Your pardon, dear, some royal height is meant, 
Since One, wide-seeing, is the One content. 
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“Je divague fort, mais j’y retourne.” 
—MONTAIG 


cue are some years of our lives that 


compare with the others as our Octo- | 


ber days do with those of the rest of the 
year. They follow the fitful, doubting spring 
and the heat of summer, and beyond them 
lie the short cold days of winter; but they 
themselves are perfect rest, and their still, 
gentle influence is made perfect by the mer- 
ciful veil of mist that shuts out past and 
future, and leaves only the serene present. 
In such an October time we had made 
our charming visit to Denmark— 
tle mist-enveloped bit of fairy-land to us; 


for there we had walked upon the very ram- | 


part where the buried majesty of Denmark 
had walked before us. By so much were 
we closer to Shakspeare’s Hamlet—not the 
Hamlet of the foot-lights, but Hamlet the 
Dane. And we had heard the low lapping 
of the waves on the sands of Elsinore, and 
thought 


“of 


them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep 


Py 
Elsinore.” 


Aud, in short, we had been where centuries 
of tradition and fancy and fact had blended 
into an atmosphere that shut out ordinary 
ideas, and left us in that charmed and dream- 
like state of mind which I am afraid can 
only belong with an old country where 
every thing “stays put,’ where the word 
“fixed” has its corresponding meaning in 
facts. 

One of our little party, perhaps because 
of always living in such an atmosphere, ar- 
cued against “the good” of this, but 
had never known the ordeal of being up- 
rooted and transplanted. My wider expe- 
rience had taught me “the large grief that 
these infold.” 
cessity of progress in a nation, but I knew 
what the individual to make 
part of this progress. ‘This question of 
haute politique—whether the nation should be 


also it cost 


for the good of the individual, or the indi- | 


vidual for the good of the nation—was one 
that often came up for discussion at the 
“family hearth.” We christened our com- 
partment of the railway carriage by this 
name, for the hours we were seated there 
gave us the best opportunity for talking 
over what we saw and the many ideas sug- 
gested. 

Just out of Hamburg our train halted at 
a station where an emigrant train was ready 
to go off to connect with the steamer for 
America. The people were all gathered at 
the village station. The afternoon sun 
came bright on their uncovered heads as 
they knelt in a parting prayer; their pas- 
tor, standing with uplifted hands, in the 
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itself a lit- 


she | 


I knew the good and the ne- | 


905 
dress we know from the pictures of Lu- 
ther, was giving them his farewell blessing. 
Back of him was a young woman of better 
dress and appearance than the more simple 
class in front, and by her a fine-looking 
white-haired old man. As the prayer end- 
ed, she fell across his breast; it was the 
helplessness of exhausted, unavailing grief; 
and hold her and grieve over her as he 
might, yet the father had to give her up, 
for the parting hour had come. 

We saw this picture as we moved slowly 
past. It was the constantly recurring do- 
mestic tragedy of emigration. I could have 
called out for in that in- 
stant I saw back into the time when I had 
learned to know how painful is the process 
of founding a country. What loneli- 
ness, What privations, what trials of every 
kind, went to the first steps of even that 
rich and lovely country of California—an 
experience which made one sure that what 
cost so much to build must not be broken 
up; 


to her to stay; 


new 


an experience, too, which was in such 
strange contrast to all that belonged before 
and since in my life that it stands apart, 
and never loses its own outlines and color. 


The many memories this gave rise to un- 
folded themselves in long talks constantly 
renewed, until they erystallized into what 
named the year of American travel: 
something necessarily personal and nar- 
to personal experience, but inter- 
woven with a period of governing impor- 
tance to our country. 

When it was first planned that I should 
go to California, in the spring of 1348, the 
In Au- 
gust of that year was the first finding, and 
with the 


we 


TOW ed 


gold discoveries had not been made. 


uncertain, slow communications 


| then had with that coast, it was nearly win- 
ter before the news reached us in Washing- 


ton. It seems odd to recall now the little 
vial of gold-dust so carefully brought as 
voucher for the startling story. <A long sail 
down the coast to Mazatlan, then the ¢ross- 
ing through Mexico, then another sailing 
vessel to New Orleans, made the chance mail- 
route: only a strong party could risk it- 
self overland, and few ventured into the 
winter. 

For reasons which belonged with the mil- 
itary history of California, our whole plan 
of life was changed, and I, too, decided to go 
to the newly acquired Territory and live on 
some lands we had there. It would be too 

| long here to go into these reasons, but those 
| who may share my wish always to know 
“why,” and get completed ideas, I would 
| refer to my father’s Thirty Years’ View,* the 
second volume, and the chapters that treat 
of the acquisition of California. Judge 
| Black said to me lately that my father’s 


* Senator Benton. 





work “ had th 
tradicted.” 
the habit 


He was exact in facts, and had 
of a good lawyer i 
when it presented itself,” and in that 
vay, from the 
he 


“to secure eyi- 
nee 
best official and personal 
the exact record of that 
then have been 

hat 
have 


so vives 


period. since there 


such 


vreat events ft even Important matters 


and ob- 
t to those who lived through 


lately 


time been overlaid 
, excel 

And have 
published by writers of distinetion which 


how this, as they have just reversed some 


two works been 


of the most prominent facts relating to the 
early history of California.* 

Nothing could have been more complete 
than the arrangements which were to make 
this journey delightful as well as comforta- 
| until March my father 
would be free to go with me after the ses- 

He looked for- 
his journey over 
the track of the early Spanish conquests. 
His large of Spanish history 
upon our continent, aided by his knowledge 
of the Spanish language, 


ble. By waiting 


sion of ( ongress Was over. 


ward with eagerness to t 


know ledge 


gave this part of 
the voyage a peculiar interest to him. 

My father’s French and Spanish clients 
from the later acquired Territories of Louisi- 
He 
felt 
finding them- 
strange He 
must in 
He wished to know per- | 


ana and Florida became his friends also. 
not only comprehended, but 
for, their bewilderment 
under mi and 
that this 
California 


strongly 
at 
selv« s 


W laws. 


knew obtain 


condition 
also. 
sonally the newly acquired country, its peo- 
ple, and its needs. If it was to remain 
lerritory, he, as Senator from Missouri, had 
the neighbor’s right to look out for its in- 
terests; and from many causes, personal, po- 
litical, and geographical, this friendly rep- 
resentation would have been for him, as a | 
queen of Spain said of something akin to 
this, mi privilegio, prerogativa, y derecho 
privilege, my prerogative, and my right. 

But not my father foresaw how } 
much they would need this, nor the shame- | 
ful injustice of government in disre- | 
its treaty stipulations, and despoil- 
ing them. 


my 


even 


our 
garding 

General Herran, 
Granada, gave 


then minister from New 
letters to his friends in 
Panama, although it was not probable that 
we should be long enough there to use 
them. Mr. William Aspinwall, who was 
much in Washington on business connected 


us 


| 
| 
| 


with his new enterprises of mail steamers to 
the Pacifie, and the projected Panama Rail- 
road,was a great favorite with my father, who 
gave him a standing invitation to dine with 
us Whenever he could, and talk over at that | 
leisure time the large interests opened by 
these new channels for Oriental commerce. 


e privilege of standing uncon- | 


|much as the display made by Kansas. 
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Coming to us in this familiar way, My 
Aspinwall entered into the family anxieties 
regarding my journey with all the sympa- 
thies of his kind nature. His experienc: 
taught him how to render these sympathies 
efficient, and he made the most thoroug) 
arrangements for my comfort and security 
In short, every thing that foresight and 
friendship could do was planned: how events 
disposed of our well-laid plans was anothe: 
thing. 

I have been reading lately a reprint of 
the letters of the Hon. Miss Eden, who was 
with her brother, Lord Auckland, when } 
was Governor-General of India. She says 
that although only family letters, they will 
have more interest on that account, as giy- 
ing the details of their two years’ journey 
of inspection, and the contrast of that past 
time, when to seven persons belonged a ret- 
inue of twelve thousand people, with el 
phants, camels, and horses to match, with 
the present condition of India, where now 
railroads have reduced the Governor-Gener- 


al to a first-class passenger with a travelling- 
bag. 

In the same way I look back to my prep 
arations for that voyage into the unknown 

all the planning and reading and grief 
and fears—in contrast with the seven days’ 
pleasure trip of to-day. Mr. Aspinwall, 
who had so large a part in making things 
smooth for me on that first journey, was 
near me at a morning wedding when, quite 
simply, and in the same tone with which 
he had been speaking of the bride and the 
flowers, he said,“* Have you any messages 
for San Francisco? we leave for there to- 
night to be gone six weeks.” Only twenty 
years had brought about this wonderful 
change. 

It is easy to resume situations into a par- 
agraph when they are ended; to live through 
them day by day and hour by hour is anoth- 
er thing. 

I look up at the little water-color which 
is my résumé of that time of severance from 
all I held indispensable to happiness—it 


| was made for me on the spot, and gives my 
| tent 
browned and growing bare with the coming 


under the tall cotton-woods, already 
winter winds. 
Mr. Fremont was to make a winter cross- 


ing of the mountains, and I went with him 
in October to his starting-point, the Dela- 


| ware Indian reservation on the frontier of 


Missouri, to return when he left, and remain 


| at home in Washington until my time came 


to start in March. 

Of every thing in the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, I think nothing interested me so 
It 


; seemed so few years since I had been there, 


* Cok 


Gene 


nel Higginson’s Child's History of America, | 
ral Sherman's Memoirs. 


when only a small settlement marked the 
steamboat landing where now Kansas City 





at its silk manufactures, 
its produce of not only essentials, but luxu- 
it was hard to realize the untracked 
prairie of my time, with only Indians and 
wolves for figures. 

I had been there before to meet Mr. Fre- 
mont on his return from different journeys ; 
this time it was to stay with him until the 
last preparations were completed. 

The party was gone. Major Cummings 
to me the next day to connect 
with the river steamer at Westport Land- 
ing (now Kansas City). He had been an- 
noyed by a wolf, which carried off his sheep 
to her cubs, and had just in 
following up her trail and destroying he1 
young ones, and as the place was not far, 
the good major took me over for a “ pleas- 
ant change of ideas.” I was sorry for the 
wolf, “still with the 
mother nature, coming back to her ruined 
place and her dead cubs. 

We came back by way of the deserted 


stands. Looking 


ries, 


was take 


succeeded 


for all sins of hers,” 
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to California was a serious one. 


camp, Which did not lessen my sympathy | 


for the wolf; the ashes of the morning’s 
fire were still warm. Altogether nothing 
alleviated the lonely impression of the even- 
ing, Which closed in on the old gentleman 
moaning with a toothache, while the creak 
of his wife’s rocking-chair was the only 
other break to the silence. 

I was glad to go off to sleep. While one 
is young, that comes with surprising read- 
iness. The house was a succession of log- 
cabins, set, some gable end on, some facing 
front, making a series of rooms alternating 
with open places, having only the connect- 
ing roof. These frontier houses grow as 
the family requirements increase; the tim- 
ber and the strong willing hands are there, 
and the getting a new house costs no heart- 
burnings or cares. This establishment 
Major Cummings’s, who had been for thirty 
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dogs go through a pane of window-glass as 
safely as circus-riders through their paper 
hoops; 80 shawls were quickly hair-pinned 
over the windows, and by that time men’s 
voices and the angry sounds from older dogs 
gave a sense of being protected, and sleep 
came again, to be broken again by a big 
dark object, rough-coated, and close to me, 
It was a speaking wolf too, but not exactly 
like Red Riding-hood’s, although it was hun- 
gry. Camp had only been moved about ten 
miles, and a fast ride through and back be- 
fore sunrise would give us another hour to- 
gether, “ and would Kitty make tea?” And 
so, With our early tea for the stirrup-cup, 
“he gave his bridle-rein a shake,” and we 
went our into the midwinter 
snows of untracked mountains, the other to 
the long sea-voyage through the tropies, and 


Ways, one 


into equally strange foreign places. 


The question of a servant to go with me 
The elder 
leave their families, and 
after much thinking, a younger one was set 


women could not 


apart, and each of us was considered a vic- 
tim selected for a sacrifice. Although I was 
born and brought up slaves, the 
servants in my home were all freed people, 
their children had grown up with us, and 
there reat attachment between us. 
One of these, whom I particularly liked, was 
decided upon, and agreed to go and remain 
with me. 

Not only had none of us ever been to sea, 
but we knew but very few people who had 
made a real sea-voyage. This to California 
was to be very much like the old journeys 
to India, and a friend who had been with her 
husband in China was called in for consulta- 


among 


was g 


| tion, while an old-fashioned book, The Lady 


of | 
| ful details. 


years superintendent of Indians there, was | 
of many years’ growth, and my room was | 
the extreme end of the last added wing. | 


A stone chimney built up on the outside 
gave an ample fire-place, where the great 


of the Manor, really gave us some most use- 
Only we followed our models 
too literally, and made absurdly large prep- 
arations. 

I must remind that this was before sew- 


ing-machines, that we were in Washington, 


fire of logs made a cheerful home light in | 


the great elean room. 

My good “aunt Kitty” was in my room, 
and we were both fast asleep, when I was 
awaked by a sound full of pain and grief, 
and wild rage too—a sound familiar enough 
to frontier people, but new to me. It was 
the she-wolf hunting her cubs; there fol- 
lowed with it, as a chorus, the ery of the 
pack of hound puppies—they were young, 
and frightened. As for me, with nerves al- 
ready overstrained, a regular panic came on. 
I knew hunters built fires to scare off wild 
things; but after Kitty had made a great 
blaze, a new fear came. The windows were 
near the ground, and without shutters or 
curtains. 
guide the wolf! 


What if the blaze only served to | started with me for California instead. 


More than once I had seen | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and that it was quite before the day of 
ready-made outtits in our country, so that 
we busied ourselves with preparations for 
the heat of the tropics, with refreshing my 
Spanish, and I, for my part, chietly in recon- 
ciling myself to the fact that in a few months 
I should be cut loose from every thing that 
had made my previous life. 

March came, and the start had to be 
made. My father came with me to New 
York, although by this time the original 
plan had lost its best point to me, for he 
found himself unable to go from home. 

A brother-in-law (Governor Jacobs, of 


| Kentucky), who had been ordered a sea-voy- 


age for his health, and was going to Rio 
Janeiro and back, changed his plan, and 
At 
the Astor House, where we were staying, 
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we found a large party of favorite relations, 
my cousin General William Preston and his 
family, assembled to welcome back from Eu- 
rope a member who had been away for years, 
I was much in the position of a nun carried 
into the world for the last time before taking 


veil. 


| the fors and againsts, had to be gone over 
th this set of friends; all the griefs open- 
ed up again, and the starting made harder 
While talking, Mr. 
in and spoke to my father, 
who went out with him, soon returning to 


than ever. we were 


stetson came 
call me out also, and explain a new break 
ir pli 
Harriot” 
Harriot, 


in o1 ins. It seemed my maid, “ young 


to distinguish her from the elder 


me by her New York 


of them was the man she was to marry, he | 


spoke with authority. All this had been 


considered and arranged; but at the last he | 


withdrew his consent. 

She stood true to me; she knew that ney- 
in my life had I had a strange servant 
about me, that I already much 
grieved as I could endure, and she would 
not add to it by leaving me without her 
care, and as much of home as she could rep- 
resent to me, 


er 


was as 


Finding that no argument prevailed on | 


All the arguments, all the reasons, | 


who was our dear old nurse), was, | 
at the last, not to be permitted to go with | 
friends; and as one | 
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| the steamer sailed next day, and there wa 
| no time for any choice. She was only an iten 
|in the many griefs that seemed to accumu 
late on me at this time. My father’s going 
| with me would have made it a delightfu 
voyage for both of us; without him, it was 
in all its dreary blankness, my first separa 
tion from home. I had never lived out of 
| my father’s house, nor in any way assumed 
a separate life from the other children of 
ithe family Mr. Fremont’s long journeys 
had taken him from home more than five 
years out of the eight since we were mar- 
} ried; I had never been obliged to think for 
| or take care of myself, and now I was to be 
launched literally on an unknown sea, tray- 
el toward an unknown country, every thing 
absolutely new and strange about me, and 
undefined for the future, and without even 
a servant that knew me. 
The first night out, when the numbness 
of grief was over, I put my little girl to bed; 
| for she would have nothing to do with the 
| new woman, and I myself pretended to be 
| asleep in order not to have to speak to her. 
Later on in the night this woman came into 
my cabin and looked at me, to make sure 
| that I was really sleeping. Being satisfied 
| that such was the case, she opened my trunk, 
| and commenced a leisurely examination of 
itscontents, laying aside in asmall heap such 


| 


| 


her to stay, he hit upon an idea which was | articles as she preferred; at the same tin 
successful. He went off and raised the} she lifted off her dark wig, and gave her 
whole force of people who were allied for| head a little shake, and stood there, not the 
rescuing colored people being carried off to | dark-haired, middle-aged woman who was 
the South against their will, and they pour-| to be so much better for me than my Har- 
ed into the Astor House, filling the lower | riot, but a light-haired woman under thirty, 
halls, and raising such a commotion that | with an expression of hardness that puzzled 
Mr. Stetson came for us to see what could | me then, and frightened me too, so that I 
be done. pt as much asleep as possible, and let her 
| help herself toall she wanted from the trunk. 
against her will” had the same effect in} When she left the room, with an armful of 
those days as an alarm of fire. undergear, I jumped up and bolted the door 
Looked at by all of our lives, it seems in-| after her, and remained blockaded until 
credible that a colored mob should have as-| morning, answering none of her knocks or 
sembled against my father and myself on | ea 
such a hue and ery, but they would not be | 
reasoned with. It was true that we were | stewardess in the morning, I let her in. 
Southerners, it was true that Harriot was a| was that good Mrs. Young, with the gray 
free colored girl, although it was not true | hair and fine teeth, that we all knew so well 
that she was being carried off against her | when she was with Captain Lines on the 
will. The trouble was that she had no will; | Humboldt and Arrago. Then I was safe, for 
she had only affections, and these pulled | Mrs. Young brought the captain, and the 
her in contrary directions. When she ap-| woman was put into a separate cabin un- 
pealed in tears to us to decide what she | der guard for the journey. In brief, this 
should do, we told her to stay. So Iwas not | person should never have been allowed to 
only to be without my father’s care, but I| go with me. She was a protégée of an an- 
had lost my last fragment of home. Mr.|thoress who believed in certain moral re- 
Stetson and my father tried at once to find | forms, and who thought that by giving her 
some one going out on the same steamer who | a start in a new country she would carry 
would be glad to have the place; and this} out her promises of good conduct. This 
was done: “areliable middle-aged New En- | lady, well known in New York, had given 
eland woman, far more useful than Harriot, | her such credentials that Mr. Stetson chose 
who could only sew and dress hair.” |her from other applicants on those recom- 
I barely looked at her, and saw she was | mendations. 
a hard, unpleasing person to my mind; but! My brother-in-law was thoroughly sea- 


ke 
The cry of “carrying off a free colored 


girl 


lls. 
When I recognized the clear voice of the 
She 
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sick, and I was naturally supposed to be | but broke up nothing of family life, and did 


so, because I kept my room and had no ap- 
petite. 


not interrupt, although it altered, the form 
of our studies. <A certain little English va- 


But the stewardess saw it was not so, and | lise held the maps and books, and our school- 


made me go into the air. We were through 
with the rough weather off Hatteras, and 
in the Gulf Stream. I had never seen 
the sea, and in some odd way no one had 
ever told me of the wonderful new life it 
could bring. 


were 


1 deck; 
t grand solitude, that wide look from 
iorizon to horizon, the sense of space, of 


which came to me when I went o1 
ha 


t 
} 


freshness, the delightful power aud majesty 


room was improvised any where the 
“ouard” of a river steamboat or in its cabin, 
It trained us to hold- 
ing on to our thoughts through interrup- 
it trained us to much for which I 


on 
or resting under trees. 


tions; 


It stays with me in all its| can never be grateful enough, for then my 
freshness, that first recognition of the ocean | father himself was our teacher 


to his real 
pleasure, and our endless regrets when we 
had to drop back to regular teachers, who 
could not enrich and illuminate every topic 


as he did. He suited the books to his own 


of the sea—all came to me as necessities; I} tastes; and though much was above our 


loved it at the first look, and Iam never fully 
live without it; sometimes I can not get to 
it when I need it, but when I can, I go there, 
and am soothed and calmed and comforted 
if Lam in trouble; if lam happy, it is only 
there that I feel completed by the exultant, 
thounding vitality and keen 
which it alone brings to me. 
The ship was crowded, but I was too worn 
down and silenced to care to know stran- 


gers. The captain, Captain Schenck, who 


into 
from 


we 
rot 


s 


them. 
Plu- 


The gods and god- 


comprehension, yet 

Especially we never 
tarch and the Iliad. 
desses descended on us every where. 


rrew 
away 


The little invalid of our family was not 
let to brave the harsh prairie winds of early 


happiness | spring in St. Louis, so we took New Orleans 


first on the alternate years when we went to 
the West. It was thousands of miles out of 
our way, but water transportation made it 
no trouble, while the eight days on the Mis- 


was a naval officer, was in every way kind, | sissippi was as welcome a rest for my parents 


and very wisely so, in securing me eutire 


as we now find our Atlantic crossing. Ours 


quiet while on deck, so that the “healing | was a constant changing from an English- 
of the sea” soon began to revive my health, | Protestant into a French-Catholie atmos- 
and the silent teaching of sky and sea lifted | phere, to find them blended in Washington 


me from morbid dwelling on what was now 
ended. 

The young think each thing final—they 
can not well see that 


“T shall outlast this stroke, I know, 
For man is conquered by the mighty hours,” 


r 


must be true for them too. Perhaps the 
sharpest lesson of life is that we outlast so 
much—even ourselves—so that one, look- 
ing back, might say, “ when I died the first 
time—” 

But the sea asserts its mighty power also, 
and no one ends an ocean voyage in the same 
state of mind with which he began it. 

In this gentled state of mental convales- 
cence I remember how persistently my mind 
pictured scenes of my childhood and early 
girlhood. Especially the many charming 
things belonging with our constantly recur- 


ring long journeys to and from our homes. | 


For we had three homes: 
in Washington, which was “ ours;” that in 
St. Louis, which was “our father’s home ;” 


and that of our grandfather in Virginia, | 
which was my mother’s dearly loved home, | 
This | 


and my birth-place as well as hers. 
was near the beautiful mountain town of 
Lexington, best known of late from both Gen- 
eral Lee’s and “Stonewall” Jackson’s con- 
nection with its great colleges. 


the winter home | 


These were | 


through widely various representations, and 
by the diplomatic corps, which was a more 
permanent body than now, when steam and 
\telegraphing have nearly abolished diplo- 
macy. 

| It had been but few years since the Louisi- 
}ana Territory had been ceded to us, greatly 
to the indignation and regret of most of its 
settlers. It an article of faith with 
these to alter nothing in their habits, not 
even to learn the language of the country 
of which they had become unwilling citi- 
| zens: Je suis frangaia, et je parle ma langue, was 


was 


; & common expression among them. Among 
{these we came into an atmosphere thor- 
| oughly foreign—dress, cookery, all domestic 
usages and ideas, as well as their language 
jand religion. St. Louis being a so much 
|smaller place, the American element told 
| there more quickly, especially as it was also 
the frontier garrison and the head of the 
fur business. From the broad gallery of my 
father’s house in St. Louis there was always 
to be seen in my earlier day a kaleidoscopic 
variety of figures; the lower classes of the 
French still wore their peasant dress, and 
its bright and varied colors and the white 
jcaps belong as much to the remembrance 
| of that time in St. Louis as they do to my 
| earlier visits in France; now it is hard to 
find a peasant costume even in their own 


. > . . | . . 
widely apart, and before the day of railways, | countries on travelled routes: the sewing- 
made travel serious; taking so much time | machine has abolished picturesqueness in 


that it divided our lives into distinct parts, | dress. 


When I was first in France, even in 
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Paris the streets were animated by the pret- 
ty white caps and gray gowns of the work- 
now a pall of black alpaca has 
this, thongh the greatest desecra- 


seen 


ing-women ; 
hidden all 
I have 
uly-made 
re were also long 
by, the 
bringing up the rear 


tion is a Tyrolese mountaineer! 


business suit. 
files of Indians step- 


ping silently squaws and babies 


real Indians in real 
Indian dress, or real Indian want 


number of ¢ 


of dress: 
any atholie clergy in the cler- 
ical robe; hunters and trappers in fringed 
deer-skins; army officers in worn uniforms 
going by on horseback. 

Our 


house in Washington was a head- 


the varied interests from all 
these places, while about my mother there 
collected and shaped itself a circle which 
formed for many years really a salon, to be 
broken up only by her loss of health. 

Phis life rubbed many little preju 
dices, and fitted us better than any reading 
could have done to comprehend the necessary 


quarters for 


out 


differences and equal merits of differing peo- 
ple s, and that although different, each could 
be right. The manner in which my father 
taught us also led us up to the same ideas, 

The French language was a necessity, and 
that we acquired without any trouble, be- 
cause we had a nurse who began us with it 
as soon as we could speak; whatever rov- 
erness or teacher we had, my father always 
was our real teacher, my mother reserving 
one day and one line of instruction, which, 
like the red strand in English navy eables, 
marked us for her own. 


While in Washington we had our routine | 


of studies and town life, in New Orleans 
my elder sister and myself rose to the pro- 
portion of members of society, for my fa- 
ther’s clients, when on their visits to Wash- 
ington, were pleased to have us for their lit- 
tle interpreters, and when we would be in 
New Orleans they would insist 


us as grown people, 


on 

inviting us formally to 
dinners, where we would be taken in formal- 
ly by grown gentlemen, and sit through the 
whole entertainment. There was great in- 
herited wealth among these planters ; 
were generally educated in Paris 
the combined 


they 
; and with 
resources of climate, taste, and 
wealth, their mode of living was beautiful as 
well as luxurious. 

One detail I have never met since in any 


country, that of having the dinner and the | 


dessert in different dining-rooms. With us 
this classic custom has faded into the after- 
dinner cottee of the drawing-room, but it 
was completely carried out in these great 
houses. 

One occasion [remember especially. While 
the earlier part of the dinner was in a spa- 
cious and splendid room, and served with 
plate enough to satisfy even English ideas, 
the next room was more charming, for its 


furniture, as well as that of the table, was 


treating | 
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suited to the grace and fragrance and light 
ness of the dessert. The crystal service and 
the wax-lights in their glass shades were rx 
ilected in great mirrors on three sides of t¢] 
room, while the fourth was open to a court 
of grass and flowers, where the moon sho; 
on the sparkling spray of a large fountai 
The punka-bearers, as they would be called 
in India, had great fans of peacock feathers 
I do not wonder it fitted into the Arabia, 
Nights’ entertainments in my mind. 

In St. Louis, where our house stood amor 
its large trees, in a square of its own, w 
had, to a large degree, a pleasant out-door 
life. Our lessons always were given on thy 
broad gallery running around the house 
and in every way we had a great deal of 
open-air life; but our true delight in out 
of-doors was only to be had at my grand- 
father’s place in Virginia. When going 
there from Washington, we used no publi 
conveyances beyond Fredericksburg; there 
the carriage and saddle-horses met us, my 
mother as well as my father often maki 
the journey back on horseback, while thi 
carriage was there for us children, and for 
her to return to when tired-—a London-built 
travelling coach which gave all the rest o1 
looked for—large, high swung, and with so 
many springs that the jolting from the ex 
ecrable roads was lessened. Its pale yellow 
body and searlet morocco lining made u 
children christen it “Cinderella’s pump- 
kin;” maybe, too, an underlying conscious- 
ness of unlimited indulgence associated with 
those who sent it. 


There was always a sense of freedom and 
expansion of mind connected with the ar 
rival at my grandfather’s. His was one of 
the crown grants of the colonial time, and 
had been given, for military service, to his 
father, who was killed in the eariy Indian 
wars, but not before he had planted his old 
country ideas upon his home. The oaks 
here were especially beautiful; they had 
been preserved, and made a noble park. 
Leading straight through this park to the 
large hospitable-looking house was a plant- 
ed double avenue of cherry-trees, which 
had been arched on the inner boughs and 
trimmed up straight on the outer side; 
these had grown to the height and thickness 
of forest trees by my time, and made a love- 
ly vista, whether they were in blossom or 
red with fruit, or their naked boughs glit- 
tering with ice. On the lawn about the 
house some remarkable oaks had been kept, 
and some sycamores of really giant propor- 
tions. There were beautiful old-fashioned 
gardens to the south, and masked by the tall 
hedge of holly and privet were the cabins 
of the house servants. These were comfort- 
able, clean cottages, but forbidden ground 
to the children of “the Big House” unless 
they were with some of the family. 

The land patent gave the ownership of 





all the lands in sight from a certain point | 


in the valley, and we knew, as we crossed 
the last hill before entering this valley, that 


we were monarchs of all we surveyed, in- | 


cluding the grandparents. 

On this travel we rarely stopped at a 
publie place; it was held as an unkindness 
to pass a relative’s home, so that our jour- 
ney Was a@ progress along a cordon of great 
estates of this kind, where every thing had 
so long been going along in an established 
way that it was small wonder they believed 
in predestination and fore-ordination, 


Every where among them was inherited 


property—their houses, their servants, the 
cattle and sheep on a hundred hills, were 
theirs by descent. Nothing varied much 
things were all in the deep lull of secured 
prosperity. 

The life on these estates will not be lived 
over. With the introduction of railways, 
the war, and the termination of slavery, this 
phase of living has completely passed away ; 
it lies back in my memory like a sunny, 
peaceful landscape, and [ am as thankful 
for having been born in its atmosphere of re- 
pose as De Quincey says he was for having 
been born in the country in England. It 
was to us what Hawthorne and so many oth- 
ers have found England, “the old home,” 
with soothing influences that go always 
with its memory. 

When we would return to this place of 
my grandfather's, each resumed the delights 
belonging to it. 

The grown people would go to the White 
Sulphur Springs, then the Saratoga for the 
North as well as the South. I always had 
the pleasure of being left with my grand- 


mother, and went with her on that daily | 


round of inspection, which made one of the 
necessary duties of a Southern lady. This 
included not only the immediate household, 
but the cabins of the house servants, the 


gardens—to see, in short, that all had been | 
faithfully attended to; and then into the | 


spinning and sewing rooms, and always into 
the large room used as a day nursery and 
hospital for the infants of women who were 


employed about their different work. I can 


hardly get to the end of all the duties that | 


filled up the busy mornings. I know that 
the garden and the nursery are the points 
that remained most in my memory as the 
places where my grandmother gave the most 
time; the dairy was all right under the 
care of its presiding head, “Aunt Chloe,” 
who was the wife of “Uncle Jack,” shoe- 
maker to the plantation, and Methodist 
preacher to his own people. It was not 
considered respectful in us children to ad- 
dress the elder slaves by their name mere- 
ly; there was always the prefix of “aunt” 
or “uncle ;” to the head nurse always “mam- 
my.” Occasionally there were inspections 
at a longer distance from the house—to the 
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weaving-rooms, the shoe-maker’s, ete. Evy- 
ery thing that was worn was grown and 
made on the place, except the finer woolens 
and linens for family use, which came from 


| Richmond. 


The various stages of woolen fabrics, from 
the sheep on the hill-sides, and the dyes 
taken from the sumac bushes and the green 
bark of walnuts, all the details of buzzing 
wheels, and carding wool, and winding 
hanks, were part of the object-teaching of 
my childhood. 

The interval between the close of the long 
and the winter too short for 
the long, tedious journey to St. Louis and 
back. We only made that on alternate years 
after the short 


session was 


session, when high waters 
gave us large steamboats and comfortable 
transportation for our little crowd. What 
we do now in two days required then sever- 
al weeks, 

My father knew no plan of life that sepa- 
rated him from his family, so we led this 
charming nomadie existence, with its fixed 
points in such contrast to the trouble of 
travel and distance between them. Wash- 
ington was in one way work, and St. Louis 
and New Orleans had their sides of political 
work and his duties as a lawyer. But it 
was all holiday here, and my father enjoyed 
it thoroughly. Especially he liked the au- 
tumn shooting. The birds were most plenti- 


| ful in certain large wheat fields, which, in 


their warm tints of stubble, undulated over 
. the trees of the 
“little orchard” and the park making a good 
screen to the north. 

Here and there through the fields were 
good apple-trees ; under one of these we 
would rest, and eat our luncheon of a bis- 
cuit and some fruit from the 


taken tree 


| abeve us; and then my father would take a 


book from his pocket, usually a classic in a 
French translation, from which he would 
read aloud for me to translate. 

There were plenty of ideas, even words, 
that I did not understand; if it had been a 
description of the steam-engine, I should 
have gone through it with equal good-will 
and docility; but much of it remained in 
my memory, and I grew into it. Hard 
words and hard ideas tired my mind as the 
long tramps and ploughed fields tired my 
young feet, but with time I grew used to 
both, and the benefit of both remained with 


| me: these long sunny mornings in the open 


air were the most delightful phase in which 
my lessons came. In winter I had my cor- 
ner at the library table. No matter how 
good our teachers were, my father had us 
always prepare our lessons with him. 
About a year after I was married, my fa- 
ther sent for me one morning, and pointing 
to my old place at the end of the library ta- 
ble, said, “I want you to resume your place 
there ; you are too young to fritter away 
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thout some aati la? 
nt tomy mornings of work and 
brought 
and connect- 
h can only 
3 are passed together in that 

isan ntimacy. 
As I have Sa d 
Mr. Fremont 
the 


anslations, which 


scraps of talk 


all subjects whic 


, the long expeditions which 
took hi 
first eight 


m from home five 


after we 


made 


irs of were mar- 


ied, and I remained in many respects in my 
of the children of the 
mother’s long illness deprived my 
her companionship to a gre 

turn to me still 
; this was to him and to us 


old pl ice as one 
ly. My 

father of 
tent, and n 


How great : 


fam- 


at ex- 


can only be nown to those who knew her; 

t I do not speak of that life, for it is not, 
like mine, in a manner public property. For 
myself, so much good-will and warm feel- 
have been during the public 
that it not seem 
to talk of myself to my 
to those I 


bu 


riven me 


life 


portions of my does 
more mtrusive 
known frie 
onally. 

As my 
muc 
t in its ful 


Cave lt a 


nds than know 
ick to that time, 
s upon it that I can neither tell 
can I bring myself to 
think there 
could hardly have been a happier life than 
child, in all youth ; it 
a full volume to be bound in white 
and red-lettered throughout, and 
pictures, and where 
all of them my father the 

He 
from 
to understand. 
of girls at first, 
and father 
a son would 


health 


mind turns bs 


h crowd 


50 


nor 


Iness, 


i 
l 
] 


mere skeleton. I 


mine as a and my 
would be 
and gold, 
full of 


and in 


lovely every 
prominent 
companion 
that I 


were a 


and a 
could 


succes- 


figure. made 


friend 


begin 


me a 
almost 
We 

with the 
rave 

had 


the time 


sion boys coming 
the 
per- 
was 


last, me 
; and my 
flaw until I 
four—gave not only the 
but the endurance and application 
that ple ased him. 


my early 


place have 
fect 
twenty 


without a 
me good 


spirits 


When we reached Chagres, if it had not 
been for pare shame, and unwillingness that 
my father should think badly of me, I would 
have returned to New York on the amer, 
the c begged, putting 
such a dangers to health, and dis- 
and risks of every kind, as to kill 
One often gets credit for what 
eally deserve, and it would 
do to tell the truth about 
every thing; but I have confessed 
that when I first land, my pleasure 
the first sight of palm-trees and the tropic- 
feeling that I had 
to make another separation from ee had 
to be something of a home. Cap- 
ain Schenck had made every thing as pleas- 
for My large double 
first seemed like a closet, 
like. Never having been 


ste: 


as uptain before me 
list of 
comforts 
my cour 


he 
hardly 


age. 
does not I 
Ww hole 
since 
saw in 
al growth was lost in the 


frown 


ant as possible me. 
which at 


had grown home- 


cabin, 


more, | 


un- | 
per- | 
| thoroughly on hearing afterward of the mur 


| where 


| the 
| Mr. 2 


|me across, and leave me in safety at Pana- 


| after 


on a ship tsi I 
compare 


had only a house 
it with, and felt choked on fj 
but I have learned since 
that a double cabin, with a 
port, is a luxury. 

The little tender on which the passengers 
and mails were landed was as small as a 
craft could well be to hold an engine, and 
was intended to go as high as possible 1 
the Chagres River. It seemed like stepping 
down upon a toy. But even this had to lx 
exchanged, after the first eight for 
dug-out the shallows and obstruc 
tions of every kind making it impossible t 
use the little steamboat. 

Here Mr. Aspinwall’s care secured for me 
what was, by the contrast to what the 
er travellers had to endure, luxury. Whil 
they had to take the dug-out canoes, 
their crews of naked, screaming, 
negroes and Indians, I was put in the “ 
pany’s” whale-boat, with a responsible crew 
in the “company’s” service; this was a dif. 
ference which I learned to appreciate mor 


going into it; 
know large 
square 


miles, 


canoes, 


oti 


With 
barbarous 


7 
Onl 


der of passengers by their crews. With all 
we only made a few 
taking three to reach 
were to exchange our 
mules, on Which we crossed the mountains. 
This travel is so changed by the railroad 
that it may be interesting to know just how 
we the crossing in 1849. The othe 
passengers took their chances of sleeping 
on the ground or in the huts of the Indians, 
and in that way contracted fevers from thi 
night air, the tropical mists, and all causes 
of ill health that were so well known, while 
I was protected from all this through Mr. 
Aspinwall’s care. He~had sent with m 
one of his trusted employés, a captain of a 
vessel in the mahogany trade, who had had 
his wife with him on his different journeys 
on that coast, and knew just what to do for 
health and safety of a lady. When 
Aspinwall told him that he was to see 


advantages, miles 


day, 


our 
each Gorgona, 


we boats for 


made 


+, his wife objected, because, she said, I 
would be a Washington fine lady, and make 
objections to the Indians having no clothes 
on, and make him a great deal of trouble 
altogether, and he had better ask Mr. As- 
pinwall to have some one else do this; but 
Mr. Aspinwall introduced him to me 
at his house, the captain, as he told me 
afterward, told his wife he would take 
care of me; that I was not a fine lady at 
all; that I was a poor thin pale woman, 
and not a bit of a fine lady; that he would 
see me through. And she agreed to it. 

While the sun was still bright we made 
our landing. One needs to realize it in the 
tropics to know how true is the line, 


“Down dropped the sun, up rose the moon ;” 


and with the dropping of the sun, rose not 
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only the moon, but the discordant noises of 
night in the tropical forests, a hideous, con- 
fusing rush of sound without, which made 
more comfortable the pleasant interior of 
our tent, with its canvas floor and walls, 
lit up by the great fire outside, which was 
our protection not only against wild ani- 
mals, but the heavy dews, which were so 
deadly that they had obliged the further 
protection of a fly tent. 
on shore even one night forfeited their life- 
insurance. Within, it was ready for us with 
all the comforts the “ company” could pro- 
vide, and our clean linen cots were very wel- 


Persons sleeping 


come after the fatigue of the day, with all | 
Among all | 


its excitement and new ideas. 


the passengers there was but one other lady. 


I invited her to go with me; I could not 


leave her to meet all the exposures and risks, | 


when I had such care taken of me. I am 
sorry to say that I was also obliged to have 
with me my “reliable maid.” The captain 
had treated her “ man-of-war” fashion, and 
put her under lock and key while we were 
on the steam-ship, and intended taking her 
back to New York; but she refused to go. 
She claimed not only her rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen to travel where she pleased, but 
to say what she pleased, and created a sort 
of public opinion for herself among the steer- 
age passengers, who, hearing only her side 
of the story, looked upon her as an ill-used 
woman, and it best that I 
should at least take her as far as Panama. 
She too had the benefit of all this friendly 
and delicate care. 

Each camping-place was provided for in 
the same way, always one or two of the army 
officers connected with the survey that was 
being made for the railroad were there to see 
that every thing was right, and to have the 
pleasure of home talk with a lady. It took 
a long time to make these thirty miles of 
river travel, for we were only poled along 
against the stiff current of this mountain 
river. Though we made but a few miles 
each day, they were full of novelty and in- 
terest. Sometimes for nearly a mile we 
would go along gently; the men could use 
oars, and we would be sometimes out in the 
stream, sometimes close to the bank, under 


was thought 


the overhanging branches of trees, bent into | 


the water, matted by masses of flowering 


creepers, so that we seemed at times to glide 
along an aisle of tlowers through a great con- 


servatory. There I first saw the white and 


scarlet varieties of the passion-flower, and | 


many flowers, both fragrant and brilliant, 
for which I know no name. Then we would 


have to put out into the stream from under |} 
times | 
we would have to get out while the men | 
would be busy with their long knives clear- | 
ing a little pathway for us through the | 


At 


this shade, and the sun was hot. 


dense growth, where some point put out in 
such a shallow that we could not get the 
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boat round it. We hardly felt the heat more 
than in our own hot weather; but the effects 
of the sun were very different upon white 
people. The Indians and Jamaica negroes, of 
whom our crew was composed, tumbled from 
the boat into the water, giving it a shove, 
and leaping back, as much at home in the 
water as porpoises. We were near to the 
close of the last day’s journey, within 
hour of Gorgona, when my brother-in-law, 


an 


being young and strong and a Kentuckian, 
in his impatience at the delay 
those sand spits, jumped into the water and 
dragged the boat, in spite of the men, who 
told him that it would kill him. We did 
get off sooner than usual through his help, 
and he was very triumphant about it, when 
suddenly his eyes rolled back in his head, 
and he fell prostrate from sun-stroke, just as 
we reached Gorgona; and throughout that 
whole night the physician with the engi- 
neering corps was doubtful if he could live. 

I will say here that this de prive d me of 
his care, for the illness that followed was 
such that he was taken back in the next 
steamer to the United States, as he could 
not His illness 
kept us at Gorgona some days, the officers 
of the engineering corps all begging me to 
return to the United States, telling me that 
I had no idea of what I was to go through. 
In fact, at each step of my journey I was 
told, like the young man in 
that the thing was impossible ; and quite se- 
cretly to myself I said so too when I began 
to see what the emigrants suffered. There 
were hundreds of people camped out on the 
hill-slopes at Gorgona in apologies for tents 
waiting for a certainty of leaving Panama, 
from which as yet there was no transporta- 
tion. There were many women, some with 
babies, among these; they were 


on one of 


recover in a hot climate. 


‘ Excelsior,” 


in a hot as 
well as unhealthy climate, and the uncer 
tainty of every thing was making them ill: 
loss of hope brings loss of strength: they 
were living on salt provisions brought from 
home with them, which were not fit for such 
a climate, and already many had died. 
Some pleasant English people, returning 
from South America, were, like myself, guests 
at the head-quarters of the engineer corps. 
The alealde of the village invited us all to a 
breakfast, where I had a caution given me 
just in time to prevent my showing my hor- 
ror at the chief dish, a baked monkey, which 
looked like a little child that had been burn- 
ed to death. The iguana, or large lizard, of 
which we had seen so many along the river, 
was also a chief dish. This is held to be 
very delicate, and its eggs are esteemed as 
much as certain eggs are among us. The 
alcalde’s house was a thatched roof on poles, 
with wattled sides, like a magnified vege- 
table crate. Unbleached sheeting had been 
| tacked over this, in our honor, and the wall 
| further adorned by four colored lithographs. 
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There were the “Three Marys,” and although 
mere daubs, had at least the garments and 
of their subjects. The fourth 
black-haired, red-cheeked, staring 
a flaming red dress and 


attributes 
vas a 


yorman 1n 


| 
ine tippet, and a pink rose in her hand, 
| We had two days of this before reaching 
Panama. 


MARY, 
James K. Pork, 


‘nt of the United States, 


svidently thought, was our object 
of worship When 


W 


we went 
- said, “We will have our breakfast 
and had her own tea-pot and 
t. When she found that I 
vy a traveller to know the necessity 
these 


Warhing 


tea 


brought ou 


too yvoun 


of carrying with me, she 
hers, with a 


gave me 


my own tea equipage again. 


was 


from Gorgona to 
about It 
not a road; there was only a mule 

rather a trough than track in most 
places, and mule staircases with occasional 


distance 


twenty-one miles, was is- 
fance, 
track 
steps of 


at least four feet, and only wide 
enough for a single animal—the same trail 
of Spanish conquest; and this trail followed 
the face of the country as it presented it- 
self—straight up the sides of the steepest 
heights to the summit, then straight down 
them again to the base. 
These had to be forded 


No bridges across 
the rapid streams. 


by the mules, or, when narrow, the mule | 


would gather his legs under him and leap 
it. If one could sit him, so much the bet- 
ter; if fell into the water; and 
this many emigrants got 


not, one 
in way 
wettings. 

people generally had taken the 
largest trunk they could find, because the 


baggage ; 
journey was to be a long one; there was no 
provision for taking these across other than 
by hand; 
ly too large, mules and cows were pressed 
into the service. 
and I knew nothing of these troubles on my 
own behalf, but even the civilized baggage- 
smashing of our railroads was nothing com- 


pared to the damage done in that Isthmus 


transfer. The slender Indians bending un- 


der the weight of a trunk carried between | 


them on poles, and the thin, ill-fed little 


mules which almost disappeared under the | 


load of trunks, valises, and bags, both got 
rid of their load when tired of it. There 
were very narrow defiles worn through the 
rock where we could only go in single file, 
and the men sat sidewise, because 
there not room to sit as usual. At 
of we came upon a cow 
with trunks and bags. She was measuring 


her wide horns against the narrow entrance 


even 
as 


these 


one 


back, Mrs. | 
was | 


which I have heeded | 
to my great comfort, never to separate from | 


| took 
that had been followed since the early day | 


broken | 
bones, and many more bruises and thorough 
There was no system about the | 


. ° | 
My invaluable Captain | 
Tucker had made all arrangements for me, | 


loaded | 


of the defile, as her load prevented her twist 


ing through. There we had to wait until 
some solution of the difficulty was found 
which she reached by rubbing off all hey 
load, leaving us the debris of the broken 
trunks and smashed baggage to climb over 


A fine mule is really a delightful animal 
to ride, especially in a mountain country; 
but these very small, badly fed, ungroomed, 
wretched little creatures that we had were 
full of viciousness, and they resented thy 
unusual work required of them. I had been, 
as usual, provided with the best—a fine 
mule belonging to the “company ;” and Cap- 
tain Tucker was exultant that I was neithe1 
ill nor tired, nor in any way broken down by 


the unusualness of the whole thing, and re- 


| peated his constant expression, “I told my 
Panama | 


wife you were not a bit of afine lady.” He 
judged, as we all judge, by appearances. As 


| there were no complaints, or tears, or visi- 


ble breakdown, he gave me credit for high 
courage, while the fact was that the whole 


| thing was so like a nightmare that on 


it as a bad dream—in helpless si- 


lence. The nights were odious with their 


| dank mists and noises; but there was com- 


pensation in the sunrise, when from a mount- 


ain-top you looked down into an undulating 


sea of magnificent unknown blooms, sending 
up clouds of perfume into the freshness of 
the morning; and thus from the last of the 
peaks we saw, as Balboa had seen before us, 
the Pacific at our feet. There I felt in con- 
nection with home, for Balboa and Pizarro 
meant also Prescott’s history of the con- 
quest, and family readings and discussions 
in a time that seemed so far back now, fo1 
it lay before the date which should hereaft- 
er mark all things—before and after leaving 
home. Panama, too, was the first walled city 
I had ever seen; and its land gate and wa- 


| ter gate, and its old cathedral, with the roof 
and when the trunk was absolute- | 


and spire inlaid with mother-of-pearl, all 
made me feel that I had come to a foreign 
country. 
My stay at Panama was not all one-sided ; 
it had its very pleasant aspects. General 
Herran’s letters made his family accept me 
of themselves. One of them, an 
elderly lady, a widow, made me come to 
her house and remain with her during my 
whole stay; there, with her daughters and 
her nice old servants, I had none of the for- 
lornness which belongs to being in a hotel, 
and quickly slipped into a routine very much 
| like my ordinary life, only with very differ- 
ent scenery and actors. I learned the real- 
| ity of Spanish hospitality, and that “ La casa 
| y todo que tiene es 4 su disposicion” is not 
| merely a phrase. 
| Many of the young people had been edu- 
|cated in London and Paris, but there was 
no waut of topics in common, and of interest, 


as one 
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even with those who had never left their 
country. 

I had plenty of books with me ; there were 
interminable letters to be written home, vis- 
its to receive and visits to return; and de- 
lightful walks on the ramparts in the cool of 
the day just before sundown, often ending 
in going to dine or have an evening of mu- 
sie with the ladies of native or foreign con- 
sular families, who also had their exercise 
there. 

When I was in Paris in 1852, I thought 


I recognized in a carriage that passed me | 
in the Bois de Boulogne a beautiful face | 


with those eyelids the Spanish call durmidi- 
dos,a peculiarity I had first seen in one of the 


most beautiful girls in the Hurtado family. | 


The Empress had those eyelids, and as she 


was then in the first blaze of her new dis- | 


tinction, Spanish beauty was in fashion. 
It was among her beauties commented on 
and praised. 
sleepy eyelid, is a characterization given to 
the long, heavily fringed, slowly moving eye- 
lid, where the eye is more open at the inside 
than at the outer corner, and where the eye- 
lid descends with a sweep, giving that look 
that we see in a child when it is struggling 
against sleep. 

I ventured a bow, which was quickly re- 
turned, and we drew up beside each other 
and renewed the acquaintance. I was so 
pleased to find I could be of any service to 
them in Paris, helping to decide on a school 
for the young girls, and in every way I could 


of being far from home. 

On Sundays we had the service of our 
own church. Mr, Aspinwall had looked to 
the starting of the Episcopal Church in 
California, and sent out the Rev. Mr. Minor 
toplant it. It was liberal and kind of some 
Catholic Panama ladies to give the use of 
their large rooms for a Protestant 
They not only did this, but every 
we found the room arranged with 
seats as it could contain placed in aisles, a 
temporary altar made by a table covered 
with the finest linen, and decorated with 


service. 
Sunday 


as many 


flowers, while they themselves, although | 


they could not join our service, staid just 


without the door, and made us feel welcome | 


in that way. 
lodeon, and not a bad improvised choir 
chanted the responses. It was a sincerely 
religious gathering, and I recall no other 
service like it for simple, genuine impress- 
iveness. 

The best rooms in that climate are al- 
ways on the upper floor, their only win- 
dows being as large as our barn doors, which, 
in this room, when slid aside, gave us a 
broad view over the bay. 
orthodox robes, at the flower-decorated ta- 
ble, the melodeon with its little choir around 
it on one side, the space at the other side 


This expression, durmididos, or 


Some passengers had a me- | 


Mr. Minor, in his 


915 


remaining open for the ladies of the house 
who were in the doorway of an adjoining 
room, where they, with their idea of respect, 
sat in full evening dress—satin slippers, fan, 
lace mantillas, and flowers in the hair—ev- 
ery thing in the old Spanish style; the few 
American ladies in the front row of chairs 
in their morning suits and bonnets, while 
the rest of the room was crowded with men 
in every variety of dress and want of dress. 
No one had anticipated such detention, and 
the small outfit intended for rapid travel was 
pretty much used up, while at that time there 
were no means of replacing it; red flannel 
shirts and corduroy clothes seemed to be the 
only thing to be had in Panama, and so made 
a picturesque though uncomfortable wear 
for the tropics. 

Some observances of the Catholie Church, 
of which I had only read, I saw here. The 
house where I was staying was on the great 
where the cathedral and custom- 
house and other large buildings are; my 
rooms were about twenty feet above the 
ground, one a corner room; the broad cov- 
ered baleony that ran around both sides 
gave me a look out on the whole active life 
of Panama. 
cession, very picturesque from the brilliant 
awnings carried over the heads of the ofti- 
ciating priests, in their splendid lace robes 
over the red under-dress, and followed by a 
long array of ladies in the old Spanish cos- 
tume—lace mantillas on the head, bright 


square 


Sometimes it was a church pro- 


| silk and satin gowns, and satin slippers, all 
think of taking from them in turn the sense | 


carrying flowers to be cast in the water; 
they in turn followed by gentlemen in full 
European evening dress; and then the long 
crowd of Indians and women, looking like 
pictures because of their very odd and scanty 
garments. Sometimes it was a procession to 
the ramparts to bless the waters and pray 
for a these would have 
not only the music of the church service, as 
it was chanted by the priests and taken up 
by the people, but at the end of the proces- 
sion nearly every man had a rude form of 


favorable season ; 


| guitar on which he played, and sang, while 


the women danced along at the end of the 
procession, reminding one of Miriam’s dan- 
cing in the early Jewish ceremonials. 

On Good-Friday the search for the body 
of the Saviour made another very striking 
church oceasion; the usual persons were in 
the formal procession, led by priests, but 


they were in funeral vestments, the ladies 


all in the deepest mourning, with black 
veils over their heads, and every one carry- 


| ing a lighted candle. 


Often and often the Rey. Mr. Minor, our 
Episcopal clergyman, with white robes and 
bared head, followed a solitary rough coftin, 
attended by a few men in red flannel shirts, 
making their way to the temporary burial- 
place just beyond the land gate, where the 


graves were growing thick. Just by was 
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e entrance to the calaboose. The soldiers 


THE MINERS OF SCRANTON 


ithers, but no shoes, whiled away their | “SPENT recently some time at Hyd 


guard, who had muskets, and hats with 
1e by fighting chickens. I became, in Park—a mining division of the youth 
te of myself, an expert in judging these; | ful city of Scranton. Besides boarding 
re was a constant bringing in and com-| the family of an operative, I talked with 

t was the high exchange for fight- | citizens, from miners to ministers, and took 


ks. hose, and a shriveled little | notes of these conversations. Upon the in- 
ho carried on his business as jewele1 | formation thus obtained the following arti 
open air, just as in the Arabian Nights, | cle is founded. 

ch and stool his only shop, I saw all the There hangs in our house a large map of 


My Panama Tiffany’s best effort was | the State of Pennsylvania of the year 1851 


naking of filigree crosses with the im-| Scranton is not marked upon it. A little 
t Panama pearls interwoven, for which | village named Providence is, indeed, to l¢ 


ame one of his customers. found, which is now an inconsiderable part 
morning I heard a voice of lament- | of consolidated Scranton. Nine years after 
voice of real sorrow. Looking down, | the date of this map, by the census of 1260, 
vy, walking to and fro in the shade be-| the population of Scranton is given at 9000, 
my balcony, a young Indian man, | and in 1870 at 35,000. This very rapid in- 
ing a child of about three years old, | crease was caused by the working of the 
1 of them with the least possible cloth- | immense coal beds which underlie the nar- 
on—country Indians, evidently. The|row valley of the Lackawanna, in which 

e of the child shocked me, and I ealled | the city is situated. 
the man that it was very ill; to bring} Forty-five per cent. of the population 
in and let us do something for it. He} given as foreign, or 15,887. The miners ar 
terrupted his wailing to say; “No,no; ya| almost all of foreign birth, the Irish being 
murio” (“It is dying now’). He hadj|the most numerous, next the Welsh, then 
en with it to the cathedral near by. Can-| the Germans, and lastly the English and 
laria, one of the servants of the house, a| Scotch. Among the Welsh-speaking popu 
ick, sympathetic Spanish Indian, ran down | lation there are, however, natives of Mon 
the man at my asking, and brought them | mouthshire, not now a portion of Wales, but 
d eared for them; but the child was | belonging to England. Among the miners 


iS 


agonies of death, and only | there are some PennsylvaniaGermans. With 

‘e the exception of these, there is searcely to 

next morning the tinkle of the little | be found at Scranton a native of this coun- 

jouncing that the Host was passing | try working under-ground, either as miner 

vh the streets drew me to the balcony. | or laborer. 

for the first time in action the theory Gaelic is extensively spoken by the Irish 

the death of an infant is a cause for | here, there being women, I am told, newly 

unkfulness. People often say this with | come over, who do not speak English. The 

t is the religious belief of the Catholic | Welsh language is more extensively em- 

Church, and here, where the people were | ployed. There are seven churches of which 

iple and acted their belief, it was being | the services are in that language, a Welsh 

rried into practice. It was an Indian fu- | newspaper, and a literary or scientific soci- 

ral, and on a very humble seale. The|ety. But as the Pennsylvania German em 

led the way, as usual, preceded by|ploys many English words in speaking 

e Host, chanting a service for the dead, | “ Dutch,” so does the Welshman introduce 

t with a quick, glad intonation, which | many into his vernacular, as “all right,” 

s taken up by the Indian women follow- | “exactly,” “you know,” “twenty per cent.,” 

The little child, robed in white, with | “mortgage,” “explosion,” “universe.” In 

les and lace and ribbons and wreaths of | speaking English, those from South Wales 

ywers, lay on an open bier carried by men | treat the letter h as the English do, and 

loudly and cheerfully. Next the | speak of Mr. ’Iggins, and of picking ’uckle- 

was its father, now dressed out in a| berries, or say, “That’s a hodd name,” “I 

and pantaloons, with a haggard face,| have a hell kitchen to my house.” The 

| wistful eyes fixed upon his child, but | Welshman frequently emphasizes a state- 

nging also. Behind them a long crowd | ment, as, “ Yes, sure,” “Yes indeed, man.” 

women in their holiday dresses; violins | He says, “Dear to goodness!” “I ’on’t do it 
d guitars were playing cheerful quick | whatever,” etc., ete. : 

and they followed them dancing. The Welsh have been accused of bearing 

for the dead child one would not have | malice, and of being clannish, or of “keep 

own that it was not a marriage proces-|ing together.” “I think,” says a Scotch- 

When we realize our utter helpless- | man, “that that is why they keep up th 

ss to shield those we love from the chances | Welsh language.” For themselves they 

ife, how can we say that these people are | claim that they were never subjugated 


? 


re | They are Republicans almost to a man, and 
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equally Protestant; lovers of liberty, stub- | 
born and enduring, not fickle. The Welsh 
churches at Seranton belong to the three 
Independent or Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, and Calvinistic Methodist. 
The Welshman is an experienced miner 
We are in- 


the coal field of Glamorgan- 


follow ing sects: 


in his own rugged country. 
formed that 
shire, in Wales, is one of the most important 
mineral districts in the und that 
this small district more iron is manufactured 
than in all the United States. The Welsh 
here work more exclusively at mining than 
do the Irish and Germans. The Welshman | 
is the miner, who blasts and takes down the 
coal, while the Irishman loads it upon the | 
cars, a certain number of car-loads forming 
his daily task. 

The Irish more volatile. They do 
not practice much domestic economy; their 
motto is more, “Come day, go day.” On a 
long strike they have generally nothing laid 
by for the emergency. <A Catholic clergy- 
man says, “ The Irish are not fit for bossing ; 
they are kept in too much subjection at 
home.” But the rule is not without excep- 
tions. I visited a mine of which the inside 
foreman was Irishman, and from Con- 
naught too, that wild western district. Be- 
sides having attained to this position, he was 
a landed proprietor, the owner of a farm. 
He was more interested in politics than my 
Welsh acquaintances, saying that a friend 
of his, a miner, could speak as well as any 
politician. 

The Irish are inclined to superstition. 
Irishman tells me that some years ago a 
man having been killed in a mine by the 
falling of the roof, the story afterward got 
round that if persons would go on a moon- 
light night to a certain spot 
at Scranton 
and the lost man with them; then by throw- 
ing something, his friends 
back all right. 
and some in earnest. 

This is like the idea in “ the old country’ 
when a child dies, that the fairies 


~ 
world, H 


inh 


are 


an 


Some went there in fun, 


’ 


have 


changed him, leaving another in his place, | 
and that he might by some means be recov- | 


ered. “Some tell it for a fact that they 
used to do so in Ireland.” 


some one of “looking over it.” They say 


that such persons do not know when they | 


doit. This is doubtless “the evil-eye.” 

An Irishwoman was telling us of her son’s 
losing a leg, the result of an accident when 
mule-driving in a mine. 
that the person hurt was her “Jamesey.” 
“Oh!” said she, “it was to be. I dreamed 
it a year ago.” She told us her dream, but 
it was very unlike the circumstance. 

Germans, especially Catholics, are said to 


An | 


a back road | 
the fairies might be met there, | 


. | 
could get him 


When she learned | 


)F SCRANTON. 

of the 
country, and 
spirits. A harmless superstition, if there 
be any h, is mentioned of them. They 
generally have gardens, and plant things 
“by the signs.” Beans planted in the de- 


retain 
native 


some superstitions of the 


to find 


as spooks” 


suc 


of the moon they do not think will 
take to the poles. 

A German foreman says, “T have sat and 
listened to the miners of different 
telling 
mines and other places, but, ifone questions 
them closely, it is a brother or an unck 
saw it, and not the man himself.” 

The We formerly 
tious, but they not 
“We do not in 
that tlesh 
tells that 


ghosts, witches, 


} 
cine 


nations 


of spooks and ghosts seen in the 
who 


‘Ish were very superst 


are so now. Says o1 


believe signs or omens, 
Another 
hobgoblin 
all kinds of 
Wales in |] 
years ago a 
Robert Ellis 
Ofergo lion 
Cymry of the Welsh 
which reat-deal of attention 
and had great effect upon the minds of the 
people in banishing all these ideas. 

In spite of the efforts of their el rgy t 
Irish still keep up wakes at funerals, watch- 
ing the body of the dead. I am told that 
the friends of the family do not feel like 
In the old coun- 


any can spirits.” 


the belief in 


fairies, and 


see 
me 


signs and omens prevailed in 5 
childhood, until about thirty 
very eminent Baptist minister, 
brought out work called 
(or 
attracted a g 


a 


Superstitions 


sleeping, being sorrowful. 
try neighbors would gather whether in 
vited or not, and games would be intro- 
duced to keep them awake, but this custom 
is not followed here. 

A Seotchman says that he thinks the Irish 
attend “buryings” better than 
nationality. At Scranton they impoverish 
themselves by the train of carriages hired 
to attend funerals. “It was a funeral of 
fifty carriages;” thus they estimate the hon- 
But that 
number was exceeded at the funeral of a 
poor Irishwoman at Scranton, when there 


other 


any 


or and glory of the oceasion. 


| were about one hundred and forty “ rigs’— 


the name given here to turn-outs. 

The Welsh do not make such display. A 
prominent Welsh citizen, a man of means, 
apparently wishing to set an example, hired 


| only one carriage when burying his son, and 

A Scotchman tells me that if a child, a} 
cow, or a pig suddenly begins to decline in | 
health, or a cow in milk, the Irish acc use | 


walked himself in the funeral procession. 

The chief hardship of the miner is the ir 
security of his life. He is liable to accidents 
at any moment, either in blasting the coal, 
or from the falling of the roof in the pas- 


sages and chambers of the mine, or from the 


explosion of fire-damp—carbureted hydro- 
gen gas—an extremely explosive substance 
generated in the mine. 

| By an awful accident which occurred in 
| the Avondale mine, more than one hundred 
;}men were suffocated below. At Scranton 
|are interred the remains of about sixty of 
|} these sufferers. The fatal accident is sup- 
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posed to have occurred thus. Over each of 
hafts breaker 
to 

p of which the loaded cars are drawn 
nd then “ 


ee mining 8s s erected a 


r—an immense wooden structure 


dumped,” the coal in its grad- 
lownward progress being sorted, the 
er part of it broken, 
the « 


to beneath. 


ars The mine at 
lale was ventilated by means of a fur- 
great fire, causing adraught. From 
generally supposed that 
took fire, this in turn set to 


g a great body of coal, and as there 


is 


and 


the Avondale mine only one way of 
that is, up the 
velow. 


shaft 
ie 
At Scranton I saw a sad though simple 
lad upon this disaster: 
But all in vain. Ther 
One 
For there 
From the 
No pen can write 
And horror that 
tl 


hterr 


Among 
In tl 


ye ¢ 


> mines 


of 


The Ventilation Act passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania after this great disas- 
ter forbids the working of any mine without 
two outlets. 
of a furnace for 


one that I visited, instead 
ventilation, there was em- 
ployed an immense fan, worked by a steam- 
feet 


+) 


gine, and supplying 


* air per minute, 


SIXTY 


thousand 
it precautions 


are also taken to pre- 
vent the explosion of tire-damp. Neverthe- 
ll oceur from this cause, 
and, as we have said, from the falling of 
the roof, and this although one-third of 
the coal is left in for support for the rock 


Some companies will not insure the 


le SS, a cidents do st 


above. 
lives of miners, and when they do insure, 
about 
that charged for those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of gunpowder. 

Bes the re fearful 
which the miner is liable, it 


they demand a very high rate 


les m sufferings to 
not uncom- 


to see him working in water, perhaps 


is 
mon 
} 


up t 
ter 1 


the same time wa- 
iay be dropping upon him from above. 
of powder smoke 
from blasting, he must feel his way rather 
than see it. Yet it is a general impression 
that the miner’s health is rood. 


» his knees, and at 


Sometimes, on account 


It must be accounted one of his hardships 
that he regular employment. At 
the time of visit more than half the 
mines were not working at all, and the rest 
ly on half time. 


The 


men 


has not 


my 


on 

are those of 
his pipe and glass of ale or beer 

igh I must acknowledge that the Irish- 

ey 

do not think,” says Father ——, “that he 

more than the Welshman, but per- 

is more frequently seen intoxica- 

The Welshman, it has been 


miner’s luxuries 


man has not dispensed with whiskey. 


-* 
HKS 


sifted, and deliv- | 


the | 


the men per- | 


like | 


other | 
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|said, does not drink so much here as at 
| home, for he has bidden his native land 
farewell with the intention of making mon- 
The use of malt liquors is very commor 


l ey, 
in this region, and beer is abundant in the 
hardest times. 

The Irish are fond of singin 
and carousing. 


g, dancing, 
The saloons on Lackawan- 
jna Avenue have two rooms, the front one 
| for drinking, the back for dancing and gen- 
On the contrary, dancing 


eral amusement. 
is generally considered a heinous sin among 
|} the Welsh. Says a friend, “The ministers 
| denounce balls and dancing parties as they 
would manslaughter or murder.” 

| The German is fond of hunting. He has 
a gun and dog, and on a Sunday or other 
holiday, or when there is a breakdown in 
| the mine, he 
j and brings home partridges, rabbits, or per- 
Nor does he have to go far 
to find his hunting ground. The valley of 
| the Lackawanna is only about two miles 
| wide, and lies in the Moosic Mountains, a 
| part of the Alleghanies. are 
| fond, too, of fishing. Their pienies and mu- 
sical festivals generally begin on Saturday 
afternoon and conelude on Sunday even- 
ing. About two-thirds of the Germans go 
to church on Sunday morning, and mar 
visit the beer gardens in the afternoon with 
their wives and children. They observe the 
|church holidays Good-Friday and Easter- 
Monday. 

No Irish miners will work on St. Patrick’s 
Day. They generally go to chureh in thi 
morning, and immediately after service, o1 
about half past nine, organize and form 
processions composed of their various ben- 
eficial the Father Mathew, St. 

| Mary’s, St. Joseph’s, Young Men’s Beneficial, 
ete. They do not have a ball on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, considering it to be somewhat 
|}a desecration. On the parade day of the 
the different branches fre- 


goes hunting on the mountain 


| chance a deer. 


} 
| 


The Germans 


societies 


Miners’ Union 
quently have balls in the evening, and oft- 
len with a charitable object, as for the reliet 
of a poor woman whose husband or son has 
been killed in the mine. But since the un- 
satisfactory termination of the great strike 
in 1871 the parade day of the Miners’ Union, 
August 1, is not generally observed. 

Our national holiday, July 4, is kept with 
great zeal by the Irish. It is an outlet for 
the expression of their animosity to En- 
gland. In 1874 there was a great parade of 
several thousand persons, about two-thirds 
of whom were foreigners. 

The Welsh have only one national holi 
| day—St. David’s Day, March 1. On this 
| day, in Wales, they form processions and 

carry the leek, the nationakemblem. I saw 
it growing at Scranton, very much like thi 
onion when standing. On this day in Wales 
| they also have meetings for literary pursuits 
and for vocal music, being a great singing 
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nation. St. David’s Day is sti: observed in 
some American cities, but among the people 
at large the celebration has died out here. 
Christmas is a great day among the Welsh, 
and is observed by meetings of the Listedd- 
fod,avery ancient national gathering, which 
can be traced back for nine hundred years. 
The word means an assembly, and is pro- 
nounced Ice-teth-vod, the dd being like th in 
thee. 

These gatherings are literary and musical. 
At Hyde Park it is announced in the Welsh 
paper, in the spring of the year, that the 
Philosophical Society will, at the ensuing 
Christmas, give prizes for the best essay or 
the best poem on given subjects, and the 
best piece of original music for given words, 
But al- 
though, as I have stated, these meetings are 
generally held on Christinas, yet sometimes 
a neighboring town may prefer to fix upon | 
New-Year, thus enabling parties to attend 
both; and St. David’s Day is sometimes cel- 
ebrated by an eisteddfod. From the exer- | 
cises of these gatherings women are not ex- | 
cluded. 


also for singing and recitation. 


The eisteddfods are very generally | 
attended by the Welsh, and are held in some | 
large publie hall, the greater part of the 
performances being in the Welsh language. | 
Some of the observances are described to 
me in simple language by one who has been 
aminer, He says that church choirs attend 
the eisteddfods, and some very difficult piec« 
is selected for them to sing, the prize being 
about sixty to eighty dollars. Then there | 
are singers alone, and in parties of three. 
“They get their poets there; they meet on 
Christmas morning about ten, and adjourn 
about twelve, and then give out subjects for 
the poets—likely the Lackawanna River, or 
some subject they had never thought of be- | 
fore. At two o’clock these poets will be 
called upon to recite their verses 


haps 


two, per- 
and a small prize is given (about a 
dollar), principally for amusement. Again, 
they call for compositions in music on some 
given subject. They must be sent in before- 
hand, about two weeks before the eistedd- 
fod, with the proper name under a seal, the | 
judges being allowed only to see the ficti- 
tious name. Also they read, and the best 
reader gets a small prize, the piece being 
given out at the meeting where it is read. 
Another thing causes a good deal of laugh- | 
ter—they ask who will volunteer to sing a 
musical composition from the notes; some 
half dozen will throw in their names (ficti- 
tious), and then one will be called out—per- | 
haps ‘Greenhorn;’ the other five will re- | 
tire from the room, while he picks up the | 
difticult piece, and begins to clear his throat | 
and show his embarrassment, which is a sub- | 
ject of amusement to the spectators; then 
the second comes on, perhaps equally un- | 
skillful; and when all have finished, the re- | 
marks of the judge upon each performance are | 


| eland. 


|culiar instrumental performers that I 
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also very amusing, the prize being only about 
fifty cents. In order to avoid the 
being previously acquainted with the piece, 
sometimes a person may be sent out half an 
The 
chosen is generally one very difficult to sing. 
They hold these eisteddfods in Wales. The 
Welsh bards have for centuries back been 
accustomed to poetry, and so forth. In Lon- 
don they invited, I think, nearly all the mu- 
sicians in Europe to sing on a certain day, all 
nationalities, for a prize of £1000 
cup. 


singers 


hour beforehand to compose one. piece 


a silver 
There came a choir of singers from 
Wales to compete with the best talent they 
had in England. The lords and members 
of Parliament were there. The English se- 
lected some of their most cultivated people, 
and the Welsh singers were miners and men 
of very little education, and they had to go 
from their own country; but they won the 
prize by a great distance, and then sang 
through different towns and cities in En- 
There raised here in 
Hyde Park to support them while they were 
training, and to take them up to London.” 
A minister at the Welsh Congregational 
church in Hyde Park gave me some expla- 
nation of this subject. He said that a com- 
pany of musical persons connected with the 
Crystal Palace offered a prize for competi- 


was money 


tion for vocal choirs, the reward being a 
silver cup worth £1000. In 1872 a choir of 
500 persons from South Wales, called the 
South Wales Choral Union, men, women, 
and children, principally miners and their 
children, appeared, and took the prize with- 
out competition. The next year, 1873, a 
trained band of English musicians, 350 in 
number, appeared to compete for the prize, 


| but without success, for the Welsh won it 


again. The English were from London, and 
were called the Tonie Sol Fa Association. 

I heard nothing at Scranton, however, of 
the harp, once thought indispensable to the 
bards, two men on the street at Hyde Park 
with pipe and bagpipe being the only pe- 
re- 
member. 

It might be supposed that so dangerous a 


pursuit as mining, with the horror of be- 


holding accidents sometimes mortal, the un- 
certainty of obtaining regular employment, 
and, more than any of these, the working so 
far from the excellent light of the sun, 
would repress the buoyant spirits of the 
Irishman; but, says my Connaught acquaint- 
ance, “ Working in the mines does not dull 
an Irishman’s spirits—not a bit of it.” 

A German also says that he does not think 
that working in the mines makes the Irish 
and others less fond of jokes, for they get 


together more. The mine is cool in summer 


| and warm in winter, and if there is a lull, 


from want of cars or other cause, the men 
will squat down, miner fashion, and tell 
stories and crack jokes. 
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ision the little blackened I asked a Welsh acquaintance whether 
irm out of the cracker, like | his son married young. “No, he didn’t mar- 
se from school or like bees|ry young; he was twenty-three.” Says 
, and play at boyish games. | another, “Young women among the Welsh 
hold of an empty truck | miners marry from eighteen to twenty-two. 
grade full speed, having | At the latter age they are joked about being 
old maids.” 
When a loaded car is coming up the Miners’ wives generally hold the purse. 


can hear the warning whistle of | As soon as he gets his pay and his fill of 


ne, for soon the coal will be | beer, the miner hands his wages to his wife, 
iing down the chutes, and their labors | who acts as treasurer with much discretion, 
recommence. making all the purchases of the house and 
When the circus comes to town there is| transacting the business of the family. A 
mpede among the boys who | miner’s wife says to me: “My husband is a 
l d perform like labors. They | good workman. He never lost any time b 
vill come to the mine in the morning and | drinking or any thing like that. I nearly 
rather together, and unless the “boss” is on | supported the family by my own sewing and 
the watch, they may be off in a body, and all | by taking boarders. Ever since I have been 
work be at an end for the day, as the men | married I tried to keep our own table, anc 
an not get on without them. On the con-| could generally do it unless I was sick. I 
separated and started at|’most always had a good deal of my own 
will stay. But even the} way, but I always consulted him. He al- 
tely spoken of, “the boys in} ways gave me his wages. I think when a 
’ who pick the slaty refuse from | man gives his wife his wages she feels more 
coal, have been known thus to stop| interest. Vd kick up a big fuss if he did not 
mining operations. give me his wages. Whenever he was go- 
The Welsh are not a humorous and jocose | ing away, I'd remind him, ‘Charley, haven't 
people like the Irish, though I am told that | you got any money in your pocket?’ He 
they are inclined to mirth when speaking | knew where the money was, you know. We 
together in their own language. A faint | always had one purse. My purse was his, 
smile was caused at the Congregational | and his was mine. We have always lived 
hurch by aremark of the preacher. Trans-| in good unity together.” 
lated, it amounts to this: “Some men drink| This is not always the way with miners. 
v quantity of beer, which does not affect the | We have a neighbor who must always go 
brain, as they have so little brains ;” and | to the oftice on pay-day to get her husband's 
the application seems to have been that in| money. He'll go and take the pay, and 
L like manner the trials and vicissitudes of | hand it over to her. She says he always 
e affect some men little, as they have but | gives it to her. If she did not go and get 
ty. | it, he’d go to the saloon and spend it. “It 
I am told that among the works of the | looks to me as if a man was so weak-minded, 
Welsh poets are many epigranmatie stan- | to do the like of that!” 
zas. Of one of these, an epitaph, I received | The Welsh boys, too, hand their wages 
the following prose version: “In this life | over to their mother. Germans, on the con- 
she told all the untruth that she could. Be | trary, do not give their pay to the feminine 


careful not to wake her: if you do, she will | head of the family; and, alas! a physician 


The Welsh woman is ambitious for her 
Pennsylvania Dutch when “Fanny has a|husband’s shoes to shine, and on every Sat- 
beau once” do not prevail among the Welsh | urday evening she blacks the shoes of the 
at Scranton. A gentleman who leads a large | family (all set in a row), until the girls are 
church choir, of which all the men are min-| old enough to relieve her. Another cor- 
ers, and not half of these church members, | rects this statement, saying that by the old 
telis me that the young men wait upon the | Welsh rule Monday is the day for cleaning 
young women home before nine, chat a while | and putting away the Sunday’s shoes. 
on the front porch or steps, and generally | Mrs. says that she sets a tub of warm 
leave at ten. | water for her son when he comes home from 
A physician says that most of the court- | picking slate at the mine, and gives him 
ship of the Welsh is begun, and often finish- | soap and a woolen cloth, that he may “ wash 
d, while walking the streets after church. | all over.’ To bathe in this manner is al- 
This street is thronged,” says he, “on Sun- | most a universal rule with the men on leay- 
day nights in summer. At first the young ing the mine, and a physician says that he 
men walk behind, but after a while one step | considers the daily bath beneficial to their 
is quickened or the other slackened, or both, | health. Saysanacquaintance: “ Many think, 
und they come together, and form lively |‘I would not have miners to sleep in my 
| beds, they look so black and dirty.’ But 
| there is scarcely one in five hundred that 


say that she has been to heaven.” | says that Germans are the best pay. 
ra 


The late hours which are kept by our 


rties, until ten or after. Courtships are 
‘ief, and the marriages early and happy.” 
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] 
a 


oes not wash all over when he comes home 
from his work; the general rule is, before 
he eats his supper. 
and puts on his clean clothes, and looks 
more like a clerk in a store than a miner.” 
When first I attended a Welsh church at 
Scranton, I was surprised at the nice ap- 
pearance of the congregation, and I after- 
ward inquired whether there were any min- 
ers there. But on my late visit I learned 
an almost invariable means of discovering 
who have worked in the coal mines. On 
the back of my host’s hands were many blue 
spots, looking like faint tattooing. 
were marks where he had been cut by the 
coal. Miners frequently have one 
of these blue scars upon the face. 
dust doubtless remains in the 
place, like Indian ink in tattooing; : 


or more 


ud by 
these marks you can perceive that men have 
been miners, though their occupation now 
be quite different. 

The Welsh have three suits of clothes, 


one for work, one for evening, and another 


for Sunday. Their children look very neat 
when going to church or Sunday-school. 
The Irish mother, too, loves to see her chil- 
dren look fine on these occasions, but she 
not so much taste. Both 


} » 
does SuOW 


day-schools. The Germans are not so devo- 
tional. 

The education 
much negleeted. 


of miners’ sons is often 
The law does not permit 


them to enter the public schools before the | 


age of six; and although the Ventilation 
Act prevents children from working within 


the mines under twelve, yet no such pro- | 


hibition exists as regards the breaker, or 
“eracker,” above the mine. A superintend- 


ent says, “I have had them to come at six, | 
and their mothers with them, to get them | 


taken on.” 

Most of the recent Welsh emigrants, and 
those who are still poor and have large fam- 
ilies, send their boys to work at the mine. 
But very few that have been in this coun- 
try ten years are so poor as to be obliged 
to send them at an early age. We except 


money in the saloons. 
A German tells me that the children of 
German miners are generally sent to school, 


but so great is the demand for boys to pick | 


slate in the breaker, that they generally go 
there at about eight or ten. Boys’ wages 
in the breaker begin at thirty-five cents per 
day, and go up to seventy-five or eighty-five. 
A mule driver gets from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar. Even the little boys in the 
breakers are proud to receive their month’s 
wages, not to spend themselves, but to take 
home. 

A friend says that as soon as the boy 
earns fifty cents at the mine, his sole ambi- 
tion is to earn seventy-five, and then to be 


He washes his head, | 


These | 


The coal } 


wounded | 


| but 


are | 
much attached to their churches and Sun- | 
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a driver. From driving one mule his desire 
is to drive a team, then to become a laborer, 
and then a full miner. 
superintendent, is a distant object 


To be a” boss,” or 


of ambi- 


| tion, like being President 


** Alps on Alps arise.” 


Almost every one has to work for some 
time laborer, loading he 
becomes a full miner. The f miners 
generally follow in their fathers’ footsteps ; 
but those who have been here many years 


as a coal, before 


sons oO 


often look higher for their boys, and give 
them trades. I meta lawyer, an intelligent 
young man, whose father is a miner. 

For the benefit of the boys in the mines 
here, the Catholic Church has organized 
night schools, open during the six colder 
mouths of the year. The boys, if able, pay 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a month. A 
Catholic clergyman that over 
two-thirds of the boys attend these schools. 
As a 


school 


estimates 


general thing, the use of the public 
buildings has been granted them, 
the are often overcrowded, 
Though principally organized by the Cath- 
olie Church, none are refused on account of 
their belief. But after working all day, the 
boy can not bring so much animation to the 
night school as if he not fatigued. 


roowis 


were 


|The girls have better opportunities, but 
| they are often put out to domestic service 


at twelve or fourteen. 
The fare of the miner is from necessity sim- 


ple, not luxurious. He breakfasts at about 


five or six o’clock on bread, butter, and tea. 


In a little tin can he carries his dinner of 
bread and cheese, perhaps with the addition 


| of a bit of pie or cake, and in a tin bottle cold 


tea without milk. Even this simple luxury 
is sometimes discarded, and water taken in 
its place. The miner proper 


finishes his 


| work about four o’clock, and finds his best 


meal at home, often a 
of meat, potatoes, ete. We may call this 
dinner, and the former meal lunch. A 
miner tells me, however, that he has often 


“ good cooked meal” 


brought his food uneaten out of the mine 
{ . . . 

| from want of time; 
those of dissipated habits, who spend their | 


for he must have his 
car loaded when the driver comes for it, or 
lose one of the seven ecar-loads which form 


| his daily work. 


It is the Welshman who eats bread and 
cheese. His companion or laborer is gener- 
ally Irish. He longer in the 
| mine, and wants meat for his noon-day meal. 
| Late in the fall, if the Irishman has not a 
| pig, he generally buys from the country 
|farmer a part of a beef, which he salts. 
Fresh meat from the stalls is too dear for 
him. When his beef runs out, he buys mess 
| pork from the store; but I fear that he is 
| not always able to take his bit of meat to 
the mine. Rather than cheese, he will take 
|a couple of boiled eggs, for he is very fond 
He carries 


is detained 


| 


| of what he calls “a fresh egg.” 
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and he loves to 
ws are often seen pasturing 


preference to tea, 


own & COW ( 
upon the commons or the unfenced land be- 
the 


t sold for building lots. 


surface of 
The 


Irishman is very fond of keeping geese and 


longing to the 


which is not y 


compantles, 


} } 
auckKs 


toes 


When he has a lot, he raises pota- 
at 
ves cabbage with his boiled bacon. 


and cabb ive, for here, or 


learly lo 


ata 

The German takes for his lunch bread and 
butter, and perhaps a “chunk of sausage,” 
and His tin bottle 
holds coftee. er’s dinner kettle and 
bottle ¢ on a rope over one shoulder, 


piece "pie or cake. 
* mil 
are slut 
and on entering the passages of the mine are 
hung on one of the props that support the 
roof. The men often play jokes on each 
other by | 


ake. Of course 
the German 


stealing pie or ¢ 


makes sauerkraut. He keeps 
pigs, and somet 
which he smokes. 

Great simplicity in food seems to exist 
among the mining people in Wales, where it 
is said that they never think of eating but- 
ter and chees« they would think it 
sinful. 


at once; 
Mr. E —, of Scranton, says 
he offered cold meat to an old Welsh lady 
who was visiting him, and she thanked him, 
but she had bread and butter. And Mr. 
J——, of Welsh birth, a miner from 
teen 
streets were 


© 


lined with meat, he could not 
eat it oftener than once a day, though he 
admits that he sometimes takes an egg or 
two for breakfast. 

The Wels 
try almost invariably bring one or two feath- 
The aftord it 
sleeps in cold feather-bed 
and under 


h miners who come to this coun- 


beds. German who can 


eC! 
i 


weather on one 
another ; 
ler feathers. 

At his work the miner generally wears a 


on straw and une 


woolen shirt. pantaloons of bed ticking or 
stout linen, and heavy boots. 
the studded with 
should cut the leather. 


sole iron lest the coal 


As to the number of miners who own their | 


houses, I 
Scranton, 
highest estimate being in one district seven 
out of ten of the married. 

The German’s house is a good one, painted 
or whitewashed. 
and vegetable 


Germans cultivate tlowers 


by the women, 
le. The 
a home, has a comfortable one, looking quite 
pretty with its surroundings. But though 
the Irish often own their homes, these are 
of a ruder kind. 


who earry produce in baskets 
» Welshman, too, when he has 


for sa 


Has the miner aspirations? This ques- 
tion has been put, and I have been tempted 
to reply by another, Is he a man? Mr. 
L——, of Scranton, came to this country 
when twenty. He worked few 


about a 


} parents over. 


home, he | 


imes buys a quarter of beef, | 
. | 


that | 


four- | 
years to forty-six, tells me that if the 


if he can not, he sleeps | 


I have seen | 


have heard various estimates for | 
as from one-third upward, the | 


gardens, principally worked | 


months at Carbondale, in this Lackawanna 
region, and afterward in Ohio, mining bitnu- 
minous coal by the bushel—120 bushels a 
day, at two cents each. Here he laid by 
$130, which he sent to Wales to bring his 
“T was,” said he, “ the 
son they ever ’ad.” 


only 
At twenty-five he mar- 
ried, and soon after took a contract in a 
mine in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania 
Here the failure of his employer threw him 


| into debt, from which he was not clear until 


about thirty. He took contracts on 
slopes, working always as a miner himself, 
but hiring hands to help him. 


coal 


For twenty 
years he was a foreman, a foreman’s salary 
averaging $1200. He also went to Califor- 
nia, and mined gold to profit. He bought, 
| too, a farm in Pennsylvania for $3500, and 
|tried farming himself for two years, but 
found it harder work than mining. 

| “Some eight of us,” he says, “all miners, 
| bought some years ago about five and a half 
We sold it 
out in building lots, in about two months, 
for nearly the cost, and retained the miner- 
| al, which we value at $20,000.” 


| . . - 
| acres of ground here for $8050. 


By mineral] 
| is meant, of course, the coal, of which sever- 
al valuable veins underlie Seranton at the 
point alluded to. 

Mr. L “ Another company 
of us, all miners and all poor men originally, 
have bought a tract of 4000 aeres of coal 
lands near the centre of Alabama. I have 
been down twice to see them.” He has now 


— continues: 


| retired from active business, and lives in a 
| neat house surrounded by a large garden, 
| which he cultivates with pleasure and profit. 
Another instance of success in a more in- 
tellectual field is Mr. ——, editor of a Welsh 
paper. When he was eight years old his 
mother was left a widow, with nine chil- 
dren, from three years of age to sixteen, and 
} with nothing but a few household goods. 
By putting her children to work early at 
the mines she kept her family together. She 
herself spoke nothing but Welsh. Mr. — 
| was a precocious laborer, if I may use the ex- 


pression, he being well grown, and becoming 
a driver at ten years, and a miner at sixteen. 
He never had but thirty-two days’ school- 
ing; but having great delight in books, he 
got a Daboll’s Arithmetic, and, went through 
it twice, and found some one to set him cop- 
ies for writing, making use afterward of cop- 
per-plates. One great advantage which he 
had was the leisure which the miner often 
enjoys. He says: “ When I was working at 
| Carbondale two years, I could generally get 
| my day’s work done by noon. When a miner, 
| I wrote essays three times for the eistedd- 
fod, and two of them drew prizes. These 
were each $25; but the pecuniary reward 
was not what we aimed at—it was the 
|honor. I gave up mining in 1869, and have 
| been connected with a newspaper ever 


| since.” 
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The miner occasionally attains to great 
wealth. Such, at least, was the of 
Richard Care, of Minersville, of whom I hear 
that he came to this country a poor man, 
and died worth a million and a half. 

But all these 
chief ambition 
plenty of work 


case 


The 
of the miners in general is 
and good wages. ‘ They’re 
as the last 
As to their desiring 
to improve their condition, a German tells 
me that there is always such a desire among 
his people. “T can take you up,” says he, 
“to Elinira, New York, and show you, I guess, 
a whole township of farmers who have been 
miners. The Germans who work here are 
very rarely from the mining districts of Ger- 
many, but from the agricultural. The Ger- 
man will take his boys into the mine to lay 
up a little capital, and having done this, he 
will buy a farm, or go into merchandise, or 
open a saloon.” 

What provision has the miner for times 
when he is out of work? 

I might answer after the manner of an- 
other—credit, credit, credit. The miner is 
paid monthly, but by the smaller compa- 
nies not always so often. 


cases are exceptional. 


death on the wages,” says one, “ 
suspension showed.” 


Could he once 
tide over the first month, and enter upon the 
cash system, he might be pecuniarily bene- 
fited by the change, but he seems wedded to 
Should any trader ad- 
vertise that he would sell goods for cash 
twenty per cent. lower, I am told that the 
other store-keepers would throw their influ- 
ence against him, and also that several cash 
stores have been tried in Scranton that did 
not succeed in the long-run. One of the 
main provisions against misfortune is the 
Beneficial Society. 


the credit system. 


The miners do not, how- 
ever, often join the Freemasons. Many of 
the Welsh belong to the following societies: 
Odd-Fellows, Foresters (a secret society of 
foreign origin), Ivorites (named for Ivor 
Hael, the Welsh founder), Red Men, and the 
“ Philanthropic Institution.” There are oth- 
er societies, Irish and German. As for the 
miner who does not belong to any of these, 
and who has no other means, if he meets 
with a serious accident or a protracted ill- 
ness, he must go to the poor-house ; but if I 
may credit good authority, he very rarely 
goes there. 

Father says: “ We need hardly use 
the word poor-house here, for I never knew 
a miner to get there. The Irish have a hor- 
ror of it; but occasionally some aged, de- | 
pendent person goes. The law here forbids | 
out-door support for the poor.” A young 
lawyer says: “No Welsh miner ever goes to 
the poor-house. He has a son or daughter, | 
a brother or sister, a nephew or niece, who 
will not intrust him to the cold charities of | 
the public. If his wife is industrious, 
and the children can take care of him.” 
L says: “ Very seldom does a miner 


| 
she | 


Mr. | 


get 


| bating. 


| New. 
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to the poor-house, unless he be a drunkard; 
for if he be sober, his fellow-workmen in the 
mine,in case of accident or long sickness, 
make a collection for him.” And Dr. H 
says: “A kinder set of men never walked the 
earth. When one of them meets with an 
accident in the mine, the men put in their 
hands and raise a little purse forhim. They 
will divide their last dollar with a wounded 
comrade. The Irish extend their care to 
the widow of their unfortunate companion, 
whom they frequently set up in a little sa- 


loon, where she vends candy, pea-nuts, and 
various drinks.” 


Since, however, the bene- 
ficial societies have become popular, there 


is not so much need of resorting to succor 
by subscription. 

When urged to insure his life, the reply 
of the Irishinan almost invariably is, “ What 
do I want to insure my life for my wife for? 
When I am dead, I don’t want another man 


| to spend my money.” 


In these dull times, when so many were 
out of work, I frequently saw quoit-pitch 
ing, Which seemed to be a favorite amuse- 
ment; some leap and some play marbles 
with the boys; but neither men nor boys 
spend their time in play. Some work for 
farmers, some pick berries, some “ fuss about 
their gardens,” or one, perhaps, has a sickly 
wife, and will stay at home and help. <A 
young Cornish man whom I met was going 
to haul stone to build an 
house. 


addition to his 
I visited a young Scotchman, a fore- 
man, who was employing himself in anothet 
manner. In the middle of his sitting-room 
stood a surveyor’s compass upon its high 
tripod, and upon the table lay a book—A 
Conversation on Mines, by WILLIAM Hopton: 
Manchester and London. I said to him 
that he was differently situated from other 
miners, because he was interested in books, 
and could study in an idle time like the 
present. He replied that it was the fault 
of the others if they did not want to read 
and study; he had never heard of any one 


| in any profession who could say that he had 
| become perfect, and in his own case the more 


he learned, the more he found that there was 
to learn. 
Among the Welsh, however, I learn that 


| there is considerable culture besides that 


of which I have already spoken. In the 
Welsh Baptist church at Hyde Park a soci- 
ety meets once a week for reading and de- 
They read the Bible and discuss 
its history and geography, for six months 
reading the Old Testament, and for six the 
In reading the Book of Samuel, the 
question arose, “ Did the witch of Endor 
raise Samuel from the dead?” After some 
discussion the debate was found to take up 


|too much time, and it was referred to dis- 


putants, two upon each side. The question 
brought up spiritualism, in which very few 
of the Welsh believe, but they love to dis- 
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linterest. After an 
chairman put the ques- 
that Samuel 

With this decision the preacher 
rree. 


jects of genera 


12"s debate, the 
] 


ana 


ion, it was decided was 
not raise d. 


does not ag 
About 
the « 


ited in 


six years ago the same society ar- 
whether the world was 
six days, and decided that the 
s were not periods of twenty-four hours. 


r the d 


cued juestion 


1e decision, they had a lecture upon 
ology from a forn 


took the same view. 


The Welsh, without sectarian distinction, | 


support the Philosophical Society at Hyde 
Park, its proceedings being in the Welsh 
and its meetings held every Sat- 
By vol- 
untary contribution they are establishing a 


fre¢ library . 


language, 


urday for eight months in the year. 


have considerable private libraries, of three 

hundred volumes and over. 
The miners in this region 

peaceable. 


are generally 
by very strict rules. If one man strikes an- 
other, he is immediately discharged. If one 
, the latter is to complain to 
the foreman, who acts as a justice of the 


insults another 


peace, and reports difficult cases to the gen- 
eral superintendent. Properly 
however, there are two foremen to a mine, 
one 


above and one below. On an average, 


there are about 150 hands employed at each 


mine. 
Even in idle there 
disorderly conduct. “ The men,” 


times is very little 
says R 
get tight, two or three of 
them, but as for getting up big rows, there 
is nothing of it. In the time of the great 


suspension there were 


“will sometimes 


some buildings belonging to the Lackawan- 
na Coal and Iron Company, and I went to 
guard one of them; but we never saw any 
body.” 


To this cveneral good order, however, there | 


seems to be a notable exception. One even- 


ing my landlady sent her son to escort me | 


with a lantern, the lamps along a principal 
street being They had been 
broken, it appeared, for some time. 
the boy why there was not a reward offered 
for the discovery of the persons who had 
it. “Oh,” said he, “the Molly Ma- 
guires will kill men !” 

The Molly Maguires are the “ Ancient Or- 
‘r of Hibernians,” 


“smashed.” 


done 


cle 


Although when I at Scranton it 
said that the priests had broken up the so- 


was was 


ciety, yet I saw,one Sunday, members of the | 


1 | 


“ancient order’ in handsome green anc 
or 
pared to take part, with many other persons, 


vhite silver regalia, who seemed pre- 


in laying the corner-stone of a church near | 
Hence I inferred that the clergy | 


Scranton. 


had not broken up the society, but might 
have ol lthem to give up their pledge 


have oblige 


er preacher, in which he | 


Some of the Welsh miners also | 


Order is preserved in the mines | 


speaking, | 


threats of burning | 


I asked | 


of whose doings in the } 
coal regions dreadful stories have been told. | 


of secrecy. After I left Scranton, however, 

a man was killed in that region, of whose 
murder I understand that the Molly Ma- 
guires were suspected. But so great at one 
| time was the fear of the people at large of 
the Mollies, that 200 or more revolvers were 
sold in one day. 

There remains to be considered a subject 
of more general public interest than perhaps 
any other in which the miner is concerned, 
namely, strikes. Suspension is the genteel 
the men. In 1870 a great 
strike occurred here, which finally involved 
not only the whole of the anthracite, but a 
part of the bituminous region of Pennsyl- 

vania, which lasted near six months, bring- 
ing coal to an immense price in the market, 
and seriously embarrassing business, and 
which deserves the name of the great sus- 
pension. To make the matter perfectly 
| clear, it is worth while to revert to the open- 
}ing of our civil war in the year 1861. 
| The standard price paid to the miner in 
July, 1874, was ninety-three cents per car- 
load. At this rate he could make about 
$3 50 per day for himself, and pay his as- 
sistant, or laborer, about $2 35. But before 
| the breaking out of the rebellion the price 
of mining was as low as forty-five cents per 
car, or less than half the price in 1874. 

During the war so great was the demand 

for iron, and consequently for coal, that 
prices had risen by 1864 to $168 per car, 
not very far from double the present price, 
| but payable, as it will be remembered, in 
greatly depreciated paper money. In spite 
of this fact, this was the miners’ flush time. 
|I have been told that many were earning 
from $150 to $500 a month, and that some 
of these bought homes, and afterward in 
creased their landed property. 

The manner in which this great advance 
in wages was obtained is especially worthy 
of note. The Miners’ Union, or Working- 

| men’s Beneficial Association—the W. B. A. 
began here, during the war, among the em- 
| ployés of the three great mining companies, 
|the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Company, the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, and the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company. At the time the W.B. A. was 
| organized, coal was rising in price, but the 
| companies were not raising the men’s wages. 
The miners felt themselves entitled to a 
| share, the tenth or twelfth part of the ad- 
vanced price, but they did not receive it 
until they called a convention. This, as I 
understand, was thus organized: The hands 
in each mine formed a branch of the W. B.A., 
and each branch was entitled to send two 
delegates to local conventions, and these in 
| their turn appointed delegates to a general 
convention when one was held. 

In order to obtain an advance in wages, 
the men appointed at their conventions 
committees to wait upon the general agent 


name among 


} 





of each company, and to make the same de- 
mand upon the same day, and it was always 
granted, until the price had risen, as I have 
already stated, in 1864, to $1 68, its greatest 
height. In September of that year, when the 
war was drawing to a close, and the price of 
coal had begun to decline, the wages of the 
miners was reduced eight and a half per 
cent., Without causing any disturbance. 
July of 1365 gradual reductions had brought 
wages down from $1 68 per car-load to $1 09. 
On this decline there a strike among 
the miners in the Scranton and Wilkesbarre 
region. 

In the preceding May a convention had 
been called at Scranton to take action on 
the fall in wages. Many were opposed to 
striking. But in July another convention 
was called, and on the 15th the hands of the 
three great companies struck, from Wilkes- 
barre to Carbondale, and “staid out” eleven 
The companies did not raise their 
wages before they resumed work, but they 

gain with the understanding that 


their pay would be raised, and an advance 


of five cents per car-load was made in a few 
days, bringing the price up to $1 14. 


Was 


weeks. 


began ; 


After this the men were quiet for over | 


three years, but as wages declined, by Jan- 
uary, 1869, great discontent was felt among 
the miners. 
ever, until 


There was no outbreak, how- 
April, when the of the 


two greatest mining companies suspended. 


men 


These companies, the Delaware, Lackawan- | 


na, and Western, and the Delaware 
Hudson, when in full operation, sent at that 
time 118,000 tons of coal weekly to mai 
ket. The withdrawal of a mass like this 
must, of course, influence the price, and the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company (the third in 
size here, and employing about one-sixth of 
the hands) profited by the withdrawal of 
the other companies, and, figuratively speak- 


ing, made hay while the sun shone. 


others 
that 


while the 
remarked 


have worked 


It 


not 
out. 


were 


has been while 


prices continued to rise, the miners were | 


delighted with the Union, but when wages 


began to fall, their interest in it fell too. | 


However this may have been, the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, in the strike of 
1269, continued to work, and raised the 
men’s wages about once a month, until it 
amounted to $1 31 the car-load. 


The two other companies probably tired, | 
if corporations can be said to tire, of seeing 


the Pennsylvania Coal Company carrying 
on business thus, and it seems that hints 
were conveyed to the outstanding men by 
agents of their employers that they had 
made no organized application to the com- 
panies, informing them of their wishes. At 
length committees from the men called upon 
the agents of the companies, and offered to 
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By | 
| year, partly, it seems, for a rea 


and | 


The | 
Miners’ Union could not have been strong | 
then, or the men of this company would 


925 





go to work at the rate at which the other 
To these the agents 
answered, “We are always ready to pay 
what our neighbors are paying ;” and the 
men went to work at $131. This was not 
a long-protra¢ ted strike, and the men were 
successful in obtaining nearly all which 
they demanded. 
These good prices continued for over a 
son to 
unexplained, and in part because the price 
at which the men went to work, although a 
the 


men were working. 


me 


high one, was actually not so high 


as 


| companies could then afford to pay, so great- 


ly was the stock of coal reduced and the 
market price raised. 

Wages continued then at $1 31, in 
November, 1370, the three companies united 
in notifying the men that in one month 
there would be a reduction to eighty-six 
Th 
over thirty 
the 
would have been much better policy 


when, 


cents. is decline was an immense one, 
per cent., and t came 
thunder-bolt. It 
for 
the employers to reduce the price gradual 
ly as coal declined in market. 

This state of things may indicate that 
there is not much sympathy between the 
miners and the corporations, and I am told 
that the men feel bitter toward their em- 
ployers from their showing so little respect 
for their manhood as not to be willing to 
consult with them. These are tender points 
with some in the Scranton region. You will 
find the foremen not very anxious to talk 


he news 


upon miners like a 


about them, but you will be able to obtain 


the admission from some here that the men 
fee] their interest as at variance with their 
employers’. 

When the end of the month of notifica- 
tion arrived, the men declined to take the 
sum offered, and suspended. They claimed 
that the matter of wages should be deter- 
mined by a sliding-scale, adjusted to the 
price of coal in the market, and this they 
called a basis. They also desired to have 
an agent to examine the books of the com- 
panies, and to see what their profits really 
The first demand 
that we can scarcely see why it should be 
refused, and it is granted in the Schuylkill 
County region. 

This sliding-scale, or the basis, became a 
rallying ery during the long and trying con- 
fliet which followed. And they stuck to this 
until they were starved out. 

On their side, the companies thought that 
strikes were coming too often (the inter- 
val having been about sixteen or eighteen 
months) ; have said, the 
three companies were united. 

The miners, however, had not all been in 
favor of suspending work. of the 
leading Welshmen would have preferred to 
compromise by offering to go on at a reduc- 
tion less than that demanded by the com- 


were, is so reasonable 


and now, as we 


Some 
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panies, but these were overborne by others, | public. Says a friend: “Not one miner in 
who were very violent in the meetings of | this region went to the poor-house, nor do 
the W. B. A., crying out, “Strike! strike!”| I believe that one applied to the commis- 
until, I was told, it was as much as a man’s | sioners of the poor for out-door assistance. 
life was worth to oppose them. So the pa-| They would not have thought of such a 
cific or conservative Welshmen were out-| thing, for they believed that the sympa- 
voted by the more reckless of their own | thies of the commissioners were with thei 
nation and the rest. But once engaged, | employers.” 
the Welsh were the most determined, being About once a month a committee would 
inwilling to yield until they had effected | call upon Mr. ——, the agent of the — 
something. Says one, “I believe they would | Company (and doubtless upon the agents of 
have held out to this day ;” and another, “I| the others also), and inquire whether the 
believe they would have emigrated: they | company would grant them a basis on the 
had strong talk of going out West in squads.” | former prices, but they effected nothing. 
As it happened, if we may callit chance,the}| The Irishmen were poorer, and they were 
only blood shed in the struggle was that of | sooner ready to yield. At length a gentle- 
two Welshmen. |}man of Scranton induced thirty men to 
The Miners’ Union did not anticipate that | “ break away from the union,” and to go to 
the companies would hold out as long as| work in a mine belonging to a company 
they did; but they seem to have been firm-}| smaller than the three mentioned. These 
ly banded, like the men, and they had the | men were almost entirely Irish. They went 
power of capital on their side. “It was|to work daily about seven in the morning, 
like a big war,” says an acquaintance—“ a | returning about five in the evening, carry- 
six months’ war.” ing arms, and were accompanied by soldiers 
It seems to the writer that in this contest, | and led by their employer. 
however, the men were struggling against When the news spread among the miners 
fate; for as paper money advanced in value | that a body of men had gone to work in a 
and approached to gold, so, as a general rule, | certain spot, the miners would gather upon 
must the price of every thing decline that | the way to see who these were, and the on- 
was paid for in that paper money, including | looking crowd was swelled by boys, and per- 
wages, the price of labor. | haps by women. As the men who had yield- 
The men were not literally starved out,|ed made their appearance, the cry arose 
seems; for one interested says: “I heard | among the spectators, “ Here come the black- 
of no miners that were suffering for provis- | legs!’—i.e., the turncoats or traitors. One 
ions, though some of them were pretty hard | evening as these men were thus returning 
up. The store-keepers took the miners’ side, | along the street in Hyde Park, it is said that 
because it was their interest to do so. The] a boy on the street threw a stone. One of 
bigger pay the miner got, the more he had ithe men attacked turned around, and, dis- 
to spend in the stores.” charging his musket, shot two men through 
Of course the time must have come when | the body with the same ball, and killed them 
the tradesmen could no longer give credit, | instantly. 
and we readily infer that that point must} At least one of these men was a miner, 
have been nearly or entirely reached when | and was or had been a Methodist local 
the men had been out near six months. preacher; the other was going to get medi- 
During this period families were, of | cine for asick child. Both were Welshmen. 
course, much restricted. They could prob-| There was immediately an immense excite- 
ably get along with no new clothing, or but | ment. While the man who fired the shot 
little; and the store-keepers trusted them | was being taken to the magistrates, some 
for flour, tea, sugar, tobacco, and the other | one cried out, “ Kill him!” but others waved 
little necessaries of life. Such, too, as had lots | them back, saying, “ Let the law do him jus- 
| tice.” 
of them became deeply involved in debt. | The magistrate, a Welshman, committed 
However, the times had been so good | him to jail at Wilkesbarre, whence he was 
that probably at least half the men had | bailed out, and when brought to trial was 
means to support themselves for a little | defended by the companies, was acquitted, 
time, and they grasped at any work they | and lives peaceably in the neighborhood 
could find any where. As the strike be-| now. I tell the tale as it was told to me. 
can in December, however, the amount of So the men gave in. This bloody scene 
work must have been small. Had not the|and the ensuing funerals probably broke 
other anthracite regions become involved, | the doughty spirit of the Welshmen. They 
their comrades might have sent them funds, | gave in, and went to work in the latter part 
or given them a share of work; but this| of May, not entirely six months from the 
was impossible. The funds of the Miners’| outbreak of the contest. They began at 
Union, the W. B. A., were very small. They | eighty-six cents, the price which the com- 
were unable to support the men in such aj panies had fixed; but on the Ist of June 
time. Nor were they supported by the! their pay was raised to ninety-three cents. 


could raise potatoes, cabbage, etc., but some 
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Can strikes be prevented? In speaking | 
to a miner of the great suspension, I asked 
whether it would not be better for the com- 
pany and the men to meet and settle these 
matters. 

“It could not be done,” he answered. | 
The miners do not seem to have any desire 
to buy into the stock of the companies. Is 
it for fear, as a miner’s wife said, “the big 
fishes would eat the little fishes up ?” 

But if the miner does not thus co-operate 
with his employers, or in the manner that 
the poorest sailor on a whaling vessel does 
with the owners, the principle of joint-stock 
not unknown to them. An intelligent 
man, once a miner, tells me that all working- | 
men are how aspiring to form co-operative | 
associations for the purpose of carrying on 
mining and iron-works themselves. ‘There | 
are iron mills on this system, he said, at 
Danville, and a number of furnaces and roll- | 
ing-mills in Ohio. These are on the same | 
plan as the renowned works at Rochdale, in | 
England, that have been in successful op- | 
eration for many years. 

There is, too, a co-operative store at Hyde 
Park, Scranton. 
eration for several years, and pays stock- | 
holders from twelve to fifteen per cent. on 
stock and purchase. The majority of the 
stockholders are Welsh, and nearly all are | 
miners. 


18s 


This store has been in op- 


MY MOTHER’S 
I. 
“FENHERE is no use in talking; nothing | 

EL on earth will ever induce me to give | 
my consent.” 

It was my mother who spoke, and I sat 
silent, vainly endeavoring to find some ar | 
gument which should induce her to change 
her mind. Unless she did so, the ease, I| 


knew, was hopeless; for Helen, proud, beau- | 


OBJECTIONS. 


| 


tiful darling that she was, would never mar- 
ry a man whose family refused to sanction 
the match. My mother was the best woman | 
in the world, too good for the world, I some- 
times thought—too good, at least, for the | 
world in which I lived, and to which I had | 
recently transplanted her from the quiet | 
New England village in which she had lived | 
all her married life. If you know any thing | 
of the rigid spirit which prevails in those | 


quiet spots of New England where a stern | 
Puritanism rides rough-shod over all natu- 
ral tastes and instincts, you can, perhaps, | 
appreciate the force of my mother’s objec- 
tions to my betrothed, Helen Leighton; 
otherwise, you must take my word for their 
cogency. 

“She dances; she 
church.” 

These were the grounds on which my 
mother’s objections were based. I had ar- 
gued them with her, point by point, many a| 


gambles; she laughs in 


| cles had lost their youthful flexibility. 
| ertheless, it was my delight to watch her 
| eraceful 


ing such a prize ? 


|a mild wonder and alarm. 
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time, driving her from them one by one, 
forcing her to acknowledge their untena- 
bility. 
bone springs back when the pressure upon 
it is relaxed, just so surely did her mind 
spring back to the original point: 

“She gambles; she dances 
church.” 

Dance? Of course she danced, like a wave 
of the sea or a bubble of the air. Thanks to 
my Puritanical training, I had had no op- 
portunity of learning the art until my mus- 
Nev- 


So far so good; but as a bit of whale- 


; she laughs in 


figure and to catch the bright 
glances which from time to time she sent 
me as she floated past. 

Gamble? She played cards, as every body 
does, which hardly constitutes gamblin 


but this was a distinction which my mother 
would by no means allow. 

“Cards are cards,’ was her line of argu- 
ment. “It may be a shade worse to play 
for money, but in either case the principle 
is the same.” 

As for her laughing in church, who would 
not have laughed, under the circumstances, 
I should like to know? You see, her broth- 
er, Harry Leighton, was gifted with a natu- 
ralist’s tastes and instincts. Bugs and bee- 
tles, worms and larvee, and all hideous flying 
and creeping things, were to him types of 
beauty in its divinest essence. Now, on 
that soft August afternoon, as Helen and 
Harry were crossing one of our city parks 
on their way to church, his eye fell upon a 
specimen of the rare Dorcas brevis, which, by 
some miraculous means, had strayed thither. 
How was it possible for him to resist captur- 
As he had come out un- 
provided with the collector’s supply of boxes, 


|murderous drugs, entomological pins, and 


such like, an empty envelope served to con- 
fine it, and he had thrust it into his pocket. 
Unluckily, the envelope was not sealed; the 
beetle, by no means pleased with its inear- 
ceration, made its escape, and being of an 


}investigating turn of mind, proceeded to 


burrow under Harry’s garments. 
vain to endeavor to preserve a 


It is in 
calm and 
decorous demeanor, with mysterious claws 
burying themselves in your skin in inaccess- 
ible places. When to this is added the fear 


| of injuring a rare and valuable specimen in 


your frantic attempts at recapture, and also 


|the dread of attracting the attention of 


clergyman and congregation, Harry Leigh- 
ton’s state of mind may be imagined. As 
for Helen, at first she had gazed upon her 
brother’s wild contortions and grimaces with 
The alarm was 
relieved by his whispered explanation of 


\the true state of the case, profusely illus- 


trated by frantic but cautious grabs at the 
cause of his woes. Now, I ask, could any 
mortal maiden resist this, especially in a 
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Wi 


is to feel herself for- 
graced? The very sense of horror 
1e felt at the idea of her own un- 

ty only hastened the explosion. 


place where to laugh 
ver dis 1? 


it 


half-smothered rivulet of laughter | 


out; shame and fright only made 


W OTse the laughte r became uncon- 
hysterical, until the welcome sound 
us pray!” enabled her to hide her 
agonized face. 


h ul 


1! ; 
piNSHn 


Now I 
the circumstances to my mother, but it was 


1} 
ail 


again and again explained 
In Vv 
“Tigi 
lemnity of the place, she never would have 
been tempted to laugh,” that 
would adding, ultimatum, “If 
ever you find me gambling, dancing, and 
laughing in church, I will give 


was all 
her 


Say, as 
my consent; 
but, until then, it is quite 

And so say 
by sweeping from the room, leay- 
ing me to chew the cud of sweet and bitter 

How my mother’s objections 
answered, I confess that I could 


not see; that she 


argument 


reflections. 
were to be 
would ever change her 
mind of her own accord, I knew her too well 
to imagine. Could I inveigle her into a 


faro-bank under pretext of a prayer-meet- | 


} 


I engage hei 


attention, and then bet in 
her afterward 

was the effect of her own volition ? 
fea 


were t 


her name, persuading 
1@ act 


ardly sible: 


tl 
H 
h 


ow he other 
plished? My mother dancing! 


laughing in church! 
Shakers, I could not see how 


to be effected. As for the last, monkeys 


might perch on sounding-boards and angle | 


for clergymen’s wigs, stray dogs might run 
amuck up and down the aisles, with sexton 
and Sunday-school children in full ery after 
them, bats might flap and clergymen blun- 
der, but I was quite sure that never a mus- 
cle of my mother’s face would move. 


With a sigh I gave up the problem at | 


last, and sallied forth, all unconscious that 
fate 


was utterly lelpless. 


Il. 

It had 1 
erly interludes of 
heavy, foggy weather, low gray skies, and 
damp, 1 air. My mother’s chest being 
16 was debarred from all 
during its continuance, and, sooth 
to say, the time began to hang very heavily 
upon herhands. Reading is all very well for 
atime, but when you have all your life been 
a bustling notable housekeeper, finding your 


storm, with occasional 


exercise 


highest pleasure in new and recondite reci- 
pes, in scrupulous and frequent cleansings 
and purifyings of your domicile from cellar 
to garret, your literary tastes are apt to rust. 
In a city boarding-house there is little out- 


1¢ had had a proper sense of the so- | 


she | 


useless to ask me.” | 


ing, my mother terminated the | 


that | 
and, even if practicable, | 
miracles to be accom- | 
my mother | 
Unless she joined the | 
the first was | 


was working for me in a case where I 
iined for a week—a driving, east- | 


out-door | 
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| let for energy in any housewifely direction. 
| Therefore it was no wonder that my mother 
soon began to stray about the parlors with 
a forlorn and hopeless expression, wistfully 
watching the various groups, each deep in 
the mysteries of cassino, Sancho Pedro, or 
such like unwholesome diversion ; for cards 
just then happened to be a mania with all 
of us. 

| Suddenly, as I watched her on that espe- 
cial evening, I saw her whole face light up 
as she paused beside a group of four who 
| were collected around a small stand. Nat- 
| urally I strained my eyes and ears to learn 
what could have produced that look of 
placid and profound satisfaction ; but my 
observations were in vain, until one of this 
group, rising with an apology to the rest, 
politely offered his chair tomy mother. He, 
being a comparative stranger among us, 
knew nothing of her peculiar ideas, which 
were no secret to the rest of the house. I 
| saw the look of laughing dismay exchanged 
jamong those who were left; then, to my 
|unbounded amazement, I saw 
subside into the offered chair. 
| instant I understood it. 

| Dominoes!” I heard her say, in a tone 
| of satisfaction. “Ihave never played them 
| since I was a child, but I was very fond of 
them then. You seem to be playing some 
|new game of which I do not know the rules; 
but if you will bear with my ignorance for 
a while, I make no doubt that I shall learn 
them soon.” 

The others, with, I fancied, a slight hesi- 
tancy, began to instruct her in the laws of 
the game. Soon I heard terms flying freely 

terms curiously familiar, but strange and 
|uncanny as proceeding from my mother’s 
| lips. 
| A “flush,” ¢ 


my mother 
In another 


a “ pair,” a “straight flush” 
| what could it all mean? 
| “T chip!” cried my mother’s voice, in tones 
| of wild excitement; but— 
| “Too late!” eries another voice. 
many counters have you?” 
“Twenty-five,” replies my mother, bland- 
and unsuspiciously. 
Instantly a twenty-five cent stamp is laid 
upon the table before her. She starts back, 
eying it with wild dismay. A horrible sus- 
picion ereeps across her mind, and looking 
around the table, she gasps, faintly, 
“ What—what have I been playing ?” 
Amidst a shout of langhter the answer 
reaches her, brokenly, faintly, but, alas! only 
| too intelligibly : 
| “Playing? Why, ‘penny ante,’ to be sure. 
| The cards were all in use, so we have been 
laying poker with dominoes by way of 
variety.” 
I must pass lightly over the tableau 
which followed, or my tale will be too long; 
over my mother’s apologies, remorse, tear- 


le . . . 
| ful explanations; over her indignant re- 


“How 


| ly 
| 
| 








fusal of the money; her final acceptance 
of it under protest, and its subsequent dedi- 
cation to the cause of missions. 
must leave to your imagination, and pass to 
the next scene. 
IIT. 

Georgie had succeeded in 
Lenox was 
my cousin, and my mother’s favorite niece. 
She was married now—married a year ago 
to Rudolf Aronach, one of the best feilows 
in the world, and they had taken up their 
in Hoboken, that most German of 
American towns. It to the celebra- 
tion of their wedding anniversary that my 
mother had, after much hesitation, consent- 
ed to go. 

“Tt is to be a very quiet dinner,” Georgie 
had said; “but Rudolf has so many friends 


| 
iast 


at 


efforts at persuasion. Georgie 


abode 


was 


who must be invited, that we have decided | 


to give it at the German Club instead of our 
own house, which is much too small.” 

“T am afraid it will be a very gay and 
worldly affair,’ sighed my mother; “ but 
Georgie makes such a point of it that, for 
her sake, I suppose I must go. But remem- 
ber, Frederick, if I see any signs of dancing, 
I leave at once, for that I really can not 
countenance by my presence. There is a 
point beyond which I will not go.” 

Of course I satisfied her with a cheerful 


* All right,” and she made her preparations | 


with a sort of resigned equanimity edifying 
to behold. 

My mother was a handsome woman still, 
in spite of her fifty years, with a tall, finely 
moulded figure, delicate, clear-cut features, 
unblurred yet by Time’s ruthless touch, soft 
blue eyes, and heaps upon heaps of snow- 
white hair which glistened like spun silk 
above her low broad forehead. I was very 
proud of her as I looked at her that evening 
in her sweeping dress of black velvet, fin- 
ished at throat and wrists with soft falls of 
ezeamy lace. Dress and laces had been my 
present to her upon her last birthday, and 
she had accepted them with a mild rebuke 
of my extravagance, and wore them with an 
air of quiet protest, blended with subdued 
pride, which was charming. 

Georgie’s fiction of the “quiet dinner” had 
hardly imposed upon my mother, I think. 
Nevertheless, I felt her cling closely to my 


arm, With a stifled groan, as we entered the | 


one long room which then composed the en- 
tire second floor of the German Club-house, 
with its polished floor and brilliant lights, 


and the little curtained stage at the upper | 


end on which her eye fell first. There was 
no danger to be apprehended from that 
quarter, however, as she soon found; but 
scarcely less alarming, from her point of 
view, was the array of many-colored glasses 
which clustered beside each plate all the 
way down the three long tables. 

“What does it mean?” she moaned faint- 
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All this I] 


her | 


OBJECTIONS. 
ly. “Will they make me drink wine? 
Frederick, take me home!” 
I should not have done so in any case, 
| but it was already too late, for Georgie had 
leaught sight of us and hastened yp, fol- 
| lowed by one Herr Miiller, a German of the 
| stout, jolly, rubicund type, whom she intro- 
| duced to my mother as the son of a German 
Protestant minister. My mother’s face par- 
tially lost its look of bewildered dismay at 
this item of news, and she allowed him to 
lead her to her place without further ob- 
jection. 
Iam afraid that at this point my atten- 
tion wandered slightly from my mother, for 
Helen was there, the darling, more beauti- 
ful than ever in her draperies of pale blue 
|} and paler salmon, with tea-roses and forget- 

me-nots nestling among the ripples of hex 
| bonny brown hair; with her pure proud 
| face, and her clear, steadfast brown eyes, 
land the gentle, tranquil grace which, of all 
| her charms, was the one which had most at- 
| tracted me. 

Of course Helen knew nothing of the 
| state of affairs between my mother and me. 
| She would have broken off our engagement 
jin an instant,even at the risk of breaking 
lher own heart, had the faintest suspicion 
| of it entered her mind. Fortunately my 
| mother and she were not likely to be brought 
into close contact for the present. 


Even 
had they been, Helen would probably ac- 
count for my mother’s indifference on the 
ground of her being still ignorant of our 
engagement, which was an affair of only a 
month’s standing. As for me, I thought it 
best to let things rest as they were until the 
| Way should be cleared, of which my moth- 
er’s involuntary gambling had already given 
be good hopes. 

The dinner was a thoroughly German af- 
|fair. Servants, dishes, conversation, music, 
all were German of the purest type. It 
| was a little slice cut out of the very heart 
lof Vaterland, and set down bodily in the 
midst of an American town. My mother 
did not understand a word of German, but 
| Herr Miiller spoke excellent English, and I 
was glad to see that my mother was grad- 
|} ually becoming more and more absorbed in 
the When she found that 
|her refusal to take wine provoked only a 
| very mild surprise and remonstrance, her last 
scruple melted away, and I was scarcely 
surprised to see her wildly waving her emp- 
ty glass, and chanting with the rest the mu- 
sical “ Hoch,” which is the German version 
of our unmelodious cheer. To be sure, the 
toast which she elected thus to honor was, 
| To the health of our American friends now 
present,” but as no doubt of the propriety 
of her proceeding crossed her mind, it would 
have been a pity to enlighten her. 

Now there was a stir around 


conversation. 


the table. 
The band, which had hitherto been silent, 





990 


struck irch-like air. 


man offered his arm to his partner, and we 


up am 


moved around the room in a dignified prom- | 
the waiters entered to clear | 


} 


enade, while 
the tables and push them out of the way. 
Round and round we nt, my mother 
beaming with mild enjoyment as she lean- 
ed her partner's arm. Suddenly the 
measu hand is linked in hand, 
and the long line winds 


we 


or 
i 


upo! 
re changes; 
and waves, weav- | 
ng itself in and out in graceful undulations. 
For an instant my mother, in confusion and | 
| Then 
a dreadful suspicion breaks upon her mind, 
and she turns to her partner, with the fren- 
iad question: 


“What is it? 
“Doing, madam 


bewilderment, yields to the impulse. 


are we doing ?” 
repeats Herr 
looking bland, but slightly puzzled. 


art 


What 
”” Miiller, 

“ We} 
dancing the Polonaise Do 
be troubled: you do pe rfectly well, I 
assure you.” | 


, to be sure, 


not 


. . . | 
But my mother waits for no further en- 
With a a 


couragement. isp she wrests her | 
hand quiekly from the grasp upon it, and | 
mechanically retaining her hold upon her 
partner, she whirls him, too, out of the ranks, 
and drops, a limp, collapsed heap, upon the 
nearest chair. Helen and I disengage our- | 
selves from the line and hasten up to her. 

But consolation isin vain. She only raises | 
her tearful eyes to mine and murmurs, | 

“Frederick, yonr mother will disgrace 

both vou and herself in her old age. First 

cambling, and Oh, Freder- 

ick, send me back to Nepoosue before I sink } 
further!’ And covering her face with her | 
hands she bursts into helpless tears, while | 
her bewildered partner looks on, unable to | 


. ; | 
form the slightest conjecture as to the mean- | 


now ad incing! 


: | 
ing of this remarkable scene. 


Obviously there is but one thing to be} 
done, and that I do, by hastily consigning | 
Helen to Herr Miiller’s charge, and leading | 
my mother out of the room as quickly and | 


Liet 


is 
i 


ly as possible. 
IV. 
It is Sunday morning—the Sunday after | 
my mother’s little escapade at the German 
Club. The church bells are filling the air 
with music, church-goers throng the streets, | 
and still my mother does not come. I have 
been waiting in the hall for fifteen minutes, | 
ind already the bell has ceased chiming and 
begun to toll. I grow uneasy at last, and | 
am half-way up the stairs, when I meet her | 
coming down. What had detained her ?} 
How can I tell? A string had come off, or | 
a button would not fasten, or something of 
that sort. What do I know of the various | 
trifling accidents of a woman’s toilet? | 
She was ready at last, however; had caught | 
up prayer-book and muff, and hastened down | 
to join me. 


The 


| 


but 


service had begun as we entered the 


Each gentle- | 


| People stared 
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church which my mother and I attended. 
Episcopalianism was not her favorite form 
of worship, but she had consented to go 
with me to that church, fearing, I suppose, 
that otherwise I would not go at all. Need 
I say that my choice had been decided by 
the fact that Helen was a member (and a 
most devout one) of that church? I con- 
sidered myself fortunate in having been 
able to secure a pew exactly in front of 


| that which her family ocenpied, and thither 


we directed our steps. It was situated well 


|up in the middle aisle, and as we entered 


later than our wont, my mother, who prided 
herself upon her punctuality, was somewhat 
flustered by the time we reached it. 

“*Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us,’” repeated the clergyman, in his 
full rich tones. 


“Captain Jinks, of the Horse Marines; 
I give my horse goad corn and beans.” 


Where on earth did it come from? Not 
words, you understand, only a tinkle of 
jig-a-jig-jig-jig, jig-a-jig-jig, curiously neai 
and distinet, and curiously, horribly inap- 
propriate to the occasion. I looked about 


| in doubt and amaze; so did every body else. 


Had a lunatic strayed into church that clear 
November morning, or— Suddenly my gaz 
fell upon my mother’s face—sneh a searlet, 
agonized face as it was!—as her trembling 
fingers fumbled nervonsly but vainly with 
the clasp of the prayer-book which she held. 
My eyes followed hers downward, and the 
mystery was solved. Instead of a prayer- 
book, she had in her haste caught up a 
musical photograph album, which was of 
precisely the same size and shape, never 
discovering the difference until the fiendish 
thing began to rattle out its rollicking tune 


| at this horribly inopportune time: 


“Captain Jinks, of the Horse Marines.” 


“¢We have erred, and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost sheep.’ ” 

It was all a confused Babel of sounds. 
, giggled, and wondered. My 
mother,in wrath and agony, struggled fierce- 
ly with her infernal machine, but to no end. 
The stopping part was out of order; the 
playing part was in horribly perfect condi- 
tion. She thrust it into the prayer-book 
rack, and the contact with the hard wood 
sent forth the sounds with redoubled dis- 
tinctness. She hid it in her muff, but no 
amount of fur would muffle it. She threw 
it upon the seat behind her, where it rat- 
tled away as merrily as éver. She was just 
about to sit upon it, when a hand was ex- 
tended from the pew behind us—a slender, 
delicate hand, faultlessly gloved in pale sil- 
ver-gray. The hand closed over the box, 
and in another instant we heard the sounds 
crowing fainter and fainter, as Helen sailed 
down the broad aisle, leaving a trail of mel- 
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dy behind her as she passed. “Just as, with ed and flickered above the bed of glowing 
a click, the air changed to “Champagne | coals. 
Charlie,” the door closed behind them, and| “ Frederick,” said my mother at 
nly the clergyman’s voice broke the still-} “Yes, mother.” 
ness which settled over the church. | “Your Helen is a brave girl.” 
I looked at my mother. The expression| “Iam glad that you think so, m 
f agony upon her face faded slowly to a} “Do you think,” said my moth 
look of intense relief. She turned her eyes | “that she did it because I am your 
upon me, bent toward me to whisper some- | or because 
thing, and—broke into a perfectly audible} “I think,” said I, quickly, “that if 
laugh! It was a laugh of sheer nervous- | thing would have prevented her doing it, it 
ness, Without a particle of mirth in it, but a} would have been the fact that you are my) 
laugh nevertheless, positive and uncontrol- | mother.” 
lable. Laugh she must, and laugh she did| “And that you were present,” said my 
until her face grew scarlet and the tears | mother, nodding her head sagacionsly. 
poured down her cheeks, and she was fain | thought so. Frederick, we had a conversa 
to hide her diminished head behind her | tion two weeks ago—” 
muff—laughed until, in sheer despair, she “On dancing, gambling, and laughing 
was obliged to fairly flee from the church | church,” I suggested, as my mother paused 
just as the congregation rose for the “Te| “Frederick,” said my mother, severe) 
Deum.” i“ will you be kind enough to let that sub- 
sf 
My mother and I sat for a lon 
out speaking, on that memora 


| ject drop? Because I was a cantankerous 
time with- | idiot and a self-opinionated bigot, will y 
le Sunday | leave me no place for repentance? I hav 
evening. She was calm and composed now, | had new views of the fallibility of human 
though the traces of recent emotion still| nature since then, and I suppose IT may 
lingered upon her face. I would not be the | take a woman’s privilege of changing my) 
first to broach one subject, the only one | mind.” 
ipon which I felt inclined to talk just then ; “By all means,” I said, laughing, “ 
so we sat silent 1h ees) twili ght, watch- | cially as you have fulfilled the ¢ 
ug the leaping violet flames which quiver- | so admirably.” 


yr 
] 





Chitar’s Easy Char 


ely Diary of John Quincy Adams is at last{ This freedom from personal abasement in } 
completed, and it is a very important andj itics is especially worthy the consideration 

interesting contribution to our ical history. | young men. It is one of the current and 

It may be read by every Easy Chair that disdains | moral fallacies of the time that men must s 

polities, not only for instruetion, but for reproof | great office, and not be sought by it. 

ind warning. Such Easy Chair will open with | stantly said that if a man does not want an offi 

t strange feeling in the second century of our | he need not fear that it wil! be thrust upon him 
itional existence a book which is now first pul And this is said by mean men of other men W 
shed, and whose author saw the |} att e of Suak. disdain self-seeking, and who would think ar 
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discussion of the relations of capital and labor, 
and also of the proper treatment of such disor- 
ders. It will certainly be unfortunate if with all 
the experience of other countries upon these sub- 
jects, and with all the advantages of our situation, 
we do not succeed in this country in avoiding the 
catastrophes into which other countries have 
fallen. Macaulay, as the letters which were pub- 
lished in this Magazine a few months since show- 
ed, was of opinion that we should go on very 
smoothly until we reached the difficulties which 
other countries have encountered, and that then 
we should suffer precisely as they have suffered, 
and meet the same doom. But Macaulay was not 
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ently had very little interest in this country, and 
certainly little actual knowledge of it. The ine- 
qualities of condition that he thought would be- 
come more and more defined, until a large and 
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| One of the morals of this contrast is, not that 
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the concession of | An cecil incident “of the summer was a 
ly promoting anar- | protest against the form of signature attached by 
it when great bodies of men, noi dis- | some military officers to their telegrams. Dan 
disorder, threaten the common peace, | rerous monarchical tendencies were discovered i1 

] » order, but to ascer-| the signature of “Smith, General,” and “ Jones 

i comp] iint be | Colonel.” The abrupt family name, without th 

» remedied. antecedent John or James, or George Washi 

ton or Epaminondas, was thought to betray tl 

stion of the proper | spirit of Cromwell and the purpose of Caesar 
t, which in the lazy | It was, moreover, European, and there is a kind of 

s,and sometimes | American patriotism which consists in denour 
whether the pre-| cing all things European as full of menace to 

attached to the | America—a patriotism which is more zealou 
the subject of | than wise, in view of the fact that the traditional 

new government | lawful defenses of liberty are European; and tl 

it was decided counterpart of our simple town-meeting is th 

itle than “ the Pres-| cantonal assembly of the Swiss Uri and 1 

iddress him as His | walden. When ‘the insidious approaches of at 
are, of course, not | istocracy and the beginning of the undermining 
. It is not, however, a | of free institutions contained in the signature of 

» who com! it may be | “Smith, General,” instead of “J. Smith, ¢ 
o mercy, pe erties the | had been vigilantly exposed to a susceptible and 
ems often to animate their crit- | devoted country, and when the publie mind 

The title Excellency is usually | heen fully prepared for the portentous words 

f a State, but Massachu- | “Sherman, General,” or even of “Sheridan, Liet 

: , which makes | tenant-General,” we were all brought safely int 
itional style of address. Old John laylight again by the announcement that the in- 

s was an influential member of the Conven- | itials were omitted by order to save expense i 
hat framed it as he had a high relish | telegraphing. The relief was great, but the duty 
nities, it is possible that it is due to him. | of the wary sentinels upon the watch-towers of 

e simplicity of the title, the President, the Gov- | liberty had been discharged, and they enjoyed 

does not rob it of dignity. It does not} the peac e of righteous minds—akin to that whic 
y the prefix hing could be more im- | the consciousness of being perfectly well dressed 
essive than the plain announcement, when maj- | is alleged to impart to woman. 
ipproaches, “ Ger } en, the King 


"> 


another illustration of the significanes 
has been a con ecay ‘the signs | importance of titles and robes and ceremor 
ial dignity since the beginning of the gov- | and of the necessity of taking care that wigs and 
y whe n Washington stood upon a dais at} ribbons shall be suspiciously serutinized lest the 
The Supreme Court is still clad in| prove to be sappers and miners of our “ instito« 
rmine, but that is almost the last | tions.’ There are those, indeed, who think th 
val of the robe and it is a marked decline | our perils do not lie in the direction of too hig! 
scarlet gown which John Jay wore, and | regard for ceremonies and forms, and who a 
appears in his portrait in the Council-| sert, rather warmly, that the national charact 
en y. ot » was a recent return} has deteriorated just in the degree that simy 
mony, we believe, in the Court of | eremonials and decent dignities have been dis 
in “Ne W York. —the hie hest court in the | regarded. But such persons are doubtless Caesar 
re the bar now rises and stands while | and Cromwells. They are imperialists at heart 
enters and is seated It is not many and are itching to be called “ My Lord” and * Y« 
) that the Easy Chair saw United States | Grace.” It is unquestionably they who, und 
with cockades in their hats; and the th e merce plea of economy, have stricken tl 
h procession of the judges preceded by the | initial J. from Smith, Gene ral, and who hope in 
heriff to the court-house was visible in remote | this manner to familiarize us with Smith without 
New England towns within the memory of men} the John, which is notoriously the first step to 
vi An eminent judge in the » part of } ward despotism, The salvation of the count 
he country has been known w ithin a fe w years] seems to lie at present, therefore, in resolute! 
nonstrate with members of the bar who ap- | holding on to the Christian name of the citizens 
1 in court as advocates wearing a duster or | and in making universal the practice of the vil- 
white coat. But in a New England summer | } age of Areadia, in which every body calls every 
wn-meeting, the primal assembly of the majes- | body else by his Christian name—a happy com 
of the people, the interested spectator may | munity of Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, in which the 
lay sovereigns sitting in conckve in long | lisping infant salutes reverend age as Wichard o1 
p linen coats—a congress of royal night-gowns | Wobert, and would have called the awful Wash- 
ind in shirt sleeves and frocks, as they stepped | ington, George, or the benign Franklin, Ben. 
fr m the plough and potato field. Such a —_— - 
tacle of earnest and intelligent men mana-| A very young Easy Chair was once heard to 
ir —- affairs under the simplest forms | remark that it did not like Doctor Bone “’cautl 
edure, and with absolute and unconscious | he wearth thuch thort towthith.” The docto1 
rd of mere ceremony of costume or meth-| was the family physician, but the shortness of 
even more impressive than that of coronet-| his trowsers was more evident to the convales- 
eers in gorgeous robes, or officers of state | cent critic than his kindliness and skill. The re- 
parisoned, and walking backward or | mark of that young Easy Chair is constantly re- 
efore resplendent majesty. | peated by older critics, and sometimes it seems 
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accepted as an argument Théte were 
who were so im] atient of the long 

f the early 
lite willing t« 
and 
kind now who are so 
and pra bility 
emperance advocates that they are an- 

th all efforts to restrain intemp and 
issert that if a man chooses to get drunk, 

vn business, as if that ended the mat 


exclaims this 


even to be 

, 
ood peo} 
x peo} 


ot 


the large collars of 
y men that they were « 
slavery was divinely 
se of the same 
extrav 


i 
ordained ; 


agance in ctiea 
V 
erance, 


a thing is a good thing 
see can’t people it rea 
ipport it temperately? Why the 
here they begin to boil) can’t 


t “Mare lis causes in ] 


why advocate 


a man 
le misery, 
it petting his hair grow down to his shoul 
his shirt collar to his 
W hi y diee uid a man sing hymns through 
I don’t believe in nasal piety. Your 
sareaslyset. They m a good thing 
Here reform that 

e body must 

Isn’t Brown one 
, and Jones, 
» Do we 


‘aleulab 


over s 


r 


uk 
is civil service is 
just E 
all gammon. 
civil service 

Don’t we know them 

! Do they love pl: 
the rest of us? Reform! Pshaw! 
lis better than it ever was. Do we li 
; who put themselves up on pedestals as 
Brown, Jones, and 
precious company! They want 
and light! They want to 

That is to say, Brown want 
Jones Postmaster, and Robin- 
Thibet. They to reform 
out and reform themselves in. 
is familiar strain. I don’t 
*cauth he wearth thuch thort tow 


now. very 


reformers 
' 
Ke 
han other people ? 


A 


sweetness 


’ 


evate } 
i 


olities ! s to 


and 


} ‘ 1 
liector 


want 


like 


usive. 


hove ing 


argument is common, but not concl 


ainly is annoying to see 
and still more so to see an art 
led a Cowboy or Skinner. But 
riotism is not, therefore, disgraceful, and it is 
good thing to save the country against its 
it 
e advocate of temperance consumed with 
vn importance, and anxious that his hair 
} 


1all be impressive. But if he 


bummers 


an army, ny 


by 


riots 


is 
his 
and 


can rouse 


ice and power | 


unquestionably disagreeable to see | 


who is sincerely 


gle with the fiery bonds of 
I 


ym passionately 


a tai man to strug 
appetite, or bring comfort me 
chel, the hair and collar ay bec 
forgiven. It is a pity for 1 1 ears that piety 
should sing through its nose, but a gt 
the rest and most 1 rel 
has found a vent throug 
ism and temperance and relig still dear to 
ill generous souls, and they w db m 
in every ll 


despite the foll id absurdi 
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mourning Ra- 
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sine 1e1 ‘ 
ht 
aa 


Patriot 


serve 
way, ities 
1 


h aim i Many an as- 


to 


and weaknesses and selfis 
The one tl 
sincere friend of any good eat 
se of the rl 
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of any supporter. 


sociate, o possible a 


I 
1 sneel 


canse bee iu 


> he 
Robinson 
they, 

means merely their own advanté 


and 
postor s and knaves, are 


Brown, Jones, 
I reform 
Very well; 
them 
m you 


make 


lash them as you will. 
stand for the if 

lentify them with tha 

self ridiculous and suspi f 
way of its true friends harder, an 
firmly old abuses and corruptions, n, in draw- 
self. The pre- 
crim those who un- 


cause, 
nat cause 
the 


1 more 


ake 
trencl 
ing them, you have portrayed yout 
and follies and 
wisely or treacherously befriend great 
fair targets. The ardor and force 
they are attacked and exposed are oftet 
of the fidelity of the 
self, But it is evident when Gibbon criticises 
certain men and deeds bearing the Christian name 
that he is striking at C There a 
meanness of attack which hesitates to aim direct- 
ly, 


s of 


tenses 
causes are 
h which 
test 


assailant to the great cause 


wit 


1 the 


hristianity. 
and which is akin to th ut hes the 
Meanwhile, hows 
bent upon advan i 
will not be troubled by the long 

contemptuous impatience of it 

loves his country will not be dis: 
Dr. Johnson defines patriotism as the last refuge 
of a scoundrel; and the friend of civil 
form will be less mindful of the conduct of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, of the well-meant failures, 
the misappre hensions, and the inconsistencies, 
than of the necessity and meth promoting 
the good work. When the Easy Chair 
felt itself to be really ill, the towthith of 
Doctor Bone were forgotten in physician’s 


kindness and skill. 


rome who 

r, the man 
or mperance 
i by the 
The man who 
nayed because 


stabs in the dark. 
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Chitur’s Literary Aecard. 


RINCIPAL 
of Montreal, 


DAWSON, of M‘Gill University, 
| is one of the foremost of that 
W ell up with the progress of scientific discovery 
without loosening their hold on the Bible or losing 
their 
1s well as spiritual value. His Origin of the World, 
cording to Revelation and Science (Harper and 


li 


f nature. Princi- 


in science in its interpretation « 


| pal Dawson is a cautious and conservative thinker. 


large body of scientific men who keep | 
| because they are new. 


faith in its substantial scientific truthfulness | t 
| confident that whatever he declares to be verita- 


Brothers) is modeled upon his Archaia, published | 


1860. 


We have not had the opportunity to | 


compare the new work with the old one, but we | 


udge that it is thoroughly new, though based on 


similar premises, leading to the same conclusions. | 
It includes a discussion of the latest results of | s 
—a certain spirit of judicial fairness. 


Biblical criticism in its inte oe Seer of revela- | 


as well as a survey of the latest explorations 


tion, 


| 
| 


| 


New theories have no attraction to him merely 
He jumps at no conclu- 
sions; he reaches them by a slow and careful 
sifting process. The Bib ent may feel 
ble scientific discovery can not be doubted, and 
that whatever he declares to be sound Biblical 
interpretation is at least not too ingenious and 
novel to be worthy of careful consideration, In 
considering the ceologic objections to the Mosaic 
cosmogony, Dr. Dawson exhibits what we should 
ay was his pre-eminent characteristic as a writer 
Ile states 
<a 


] them with 


the objections forcefully, and he meets t 
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y, the odium theologi-| freedom. Yet we find a fault with this some. 
His work appears to be | times charming but sometimes inexplicable book 
nt though conservative in-| Madame Bilow is herself a German, and she js 
in intemperate advo-| incapable of translating the ideas of a Germar 
supercilious tone of a | mystic—which Froebel was—into plain Anglo 
dogmatism of a con- | Saxon common-sense ; and Mrs. Mann has appar 
lealing with the diffi- | ently confined herself to the mechanical work ot 
lmirable specimen of | rendering the German into English words. | 
largeness of view. | needs, on more than one page, to be rendered into 


showing that the | plain prose, to be redeemed from its mysticism 
different senses in| to be Anglicized in thought as well as in words 
ind that the mod The great ideas which underlie Froebel’s systen 
livalent to a period of | need to be popularized. Introduction of Kinder 
isual in the Seripture. | gartens without the true Kindergarten philosop! 

\ other sacred writers, | is not wholly useless, but it is of small use. On 
quotation from the | the other hand, the introduction of the Kindergar 
generally attributed | ten philosophy would be perfectly possible in bot 

writers generally be-| schools and households that have not the mate 

tion work occupied long eras | rial nor the professional and technical skill to us; 
chapters on the antiquity of | it. He who should really sueceed in enabling 

st satisfactory in the book. He] mothers and teachers to do this would render a 
ite ¢ melusively that the! service to America only second to that which 

1 by scientifie discov- | Froebel himself rendered to Germany and thi 

of language; but his | world. 

* the great antiquity The Autobiography and Memoirs of Rev, Will 
isive as the student | tam Arnot (Robert Carter and Brothers), edited 

is perhaps as conclu- | by his daughter, Mrs. A. Heine, will be a we 

in the present state of | come memorial to the many friends of this nobl 

Seotchman. No one, we think, ever met him, 

nteresting is the insight given | looked into his kindly eye, and felt the pressur 

into the character of a marvelous and little un- | of his hand, without a personal affection for him 
derstood genius in the Reminiscences of Frederick | His two visits to America and his books raised 
Marennoiz-BiLow, translated | up for him a host of friends here. There are few 

Mann (Lee and Shepard). The} writers who have put more of their heart int 

his life, by Mrs. Emity Simrrerr, | their printed pages, few speakers who have car 

any thing like com-| ried more of it in their faces. But to strangers 

tells the outer | this book will be hardly adequate as a portrait of 

» key to much that | the man, a picture of his life, or a disclosure of 

» inexplicable, in his | his power. The autobiography is the merest frag- 

‘reminiscences” give,| ment. The editor has done what she could to 

, sometimes almost a| preserve the autobiographical element throug! 

pression of his views derived | out by making the subject tell the story of his 

n constant intercourse with | life in his own letters. But his letters are disap 

t is, he never learned the | pointing. A few of them do him a manifest in- 

» was constantly misappre- | justice by their confession of faults which all that 

He needed a translator, | know him would be quick to deny. It is, indeed, 

such a translator. The] rather amusing—his naive confessions of his 

led both historically and | struggles against laziness. Mr. Arnot lazy! He 

n certain radical ideas of the na- | had not a lazy nerve in his body, nor a lazy drop 

nasa development of the | of blood in his veins; he was, indeed, successful 

bel all his life entertained, | because he was so hard a worker. We lay th 

his death were recognized | book down thankful to have this memorial of one 

|. To-day it is not too | whe was dear to all who knew him, but strong in 

ect of the Kindergarten | the conviction that it shows to strangers but very 

prehended or not at all un- | little of the real nature of one of the richest char 

v1 ‘indergarten teachers. To the | acters that even Scotland, rich in great souls, has 

Kindergarten Froebel was only driven in the last | ever produced. 

vears of his life, because his attempt to carry out | A Text-Book of Harmony, for the use of Schools 
his ideas in the education of older pupils was a | and Students, by Coartes Epwarp Hors.ey (Har 
failure, part] vuse the right foundations had | per and Brothers), is a capital book for the pur- 
not been laid in the family, partly because public | pose for which it is designed, the instruction of 
sentiment, especially among the framers of edu- | young students in the fundamental principles of 
cational institutions, was not yet ripe for a system | harmony. It is very compact, being comprised 
ich overturned conventional rules, and substi- | in eighty-nine pages, and very simple. Of course 

1 the laws of nature for those of the peda-| it is only an introduction to the study of har- 

y little it was ripe for such a revolution | mony, but it contains all that is essential to th 
from the fact that the leaden-headed | amateur. No pupil really knows any thing of 

- of Instruction, as late as 1851, forbade | musie who does not know something of the fun 

the Kindergarten, because, forsooth, it was sup- | damental laws of harmony; and no pupil gets 
posed to foster a free development and a devel- | the best use—that is, the most enjoyable recrea 
opment in freedom. No heresy so great in offi- | tion—out of either the piano or the organ who 


cial eyes as a lubbed with the offensive word | does not know how to improvise, for which, oi 
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course, a knowledge of harmony is essential. It | body, mind, and pr and leave the beauty to 
is, indeed, to music what grammar is to language ; | come of itself.—Siz Weeks in Noru ay, ) 
ind the mechanical methods of teaching pupils | ANDERSON (Robert Clarke and Co.), is exactly 
to transfer notes from a printed page to the in- | what its title indicates. It gives with great de- 
strument give about as much real insight into | tail, but without the tedium which often accom- 
the true nature of music, as a mere learning of | panies detailed descriptions, a picture of a six 
tters, without a knowledge of either grammar | weeks’ tour through Norway. It is an entertain- 
or rhetoric, might afford of literature. The true | ing glimpse of a strange land. The story is told 
way to teach music is first to inspire a love for | in eighty pages, and would serve very well as a 
t; then to teach notation, that is, the alphabet; | guide-book to one inclined to m 
then the simple rules of harmony, that is, the | tour. 
erammar: finally, execution, which answers to Hetty’s Strange History, by the author of M: rey 
iil in elocution and oratory. So long as mu-| Philbrick’s Choice, is a new volume of the “ No 
sical education begins and ends with execution, | Name Series” (Roberts Brothers). The pee Mo 
: results will continue to be—murderous. Mr. | these two books is one of no ordinary character. 
Horsley’s book is admirably adapted to the uses | Whatever criticism may be justly made on either 
ff a pupil without a teacher, and equally so to | story, they are neither of them weak or common- 
the uses of a teacher who possesses intellig rent place. Hetty’s Strange Hist ry is both novel in 
nd musically inspired pupils. plot and powerful in characterization. Hetty her- 
Wittiam J. Rotre continues his admirable edi- | self is a unique character; not altogether natu 


ike the same 


tion of Shakspeare’s plays with J/idswmmer- | ral, the reader will say, but carrying out the na 
Night's Dream (Harpers). We have already ex- | ture with which the author has endowed her quite 
pressed the oy on that there is no edition for | consiste ntly to the end. The one grievous fault 
1e study of Shakspeare in the school, or the pub- | about such stories—and it is common to these 
reading of it in the parlor, equal to this; we | two—is that they tend to develop a morbid self- 
may add that of all Shakspeare’s plays there is | consciousness, a diseased introspec poy: alse 
none better fitted for par ‘lor dramatie reading than peptic appe tite of the affections in the reade 
this delightful comedy.—Cicero’s Tusculan Dis-| The young lady who luxuriates in Hetty’s self 
putations is the last volume of Harper’s Classical inflicted woe will be only too apt to impute a 
Library. It contains also “The Republic,” and | similar subtle character to herself, and insist on 
The Nature of the Gods.” C. D. Yonae is the ed- | the doubtful luxury of being mis und rstood, when 
yr, but the bases of the translations of the last | in her prosaic character the ‘re is really nothing 
tivo essays are the previous work of Francis Bar- | whatever enigmatical—Zo/a (Henry Holt and 
ham and the translation usually attributed to Ben- | Co.) affords an artistic picture of Spanish life 
min Franklin.—The English Commentary on and character, the more effective because set in 
Euripides, by the late CHartes Antuon, LL.D., is | contrast with the English nationality. The scene 
a volume of his notes without the text. The plays |is laid in Gibraltar. The contrasted character 
commented on are The Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, | istics of the two nationalities are well brought 
leestis, Heraclide, Supplices, and Troades. For | out, the relations of the two nations in social life 
the scholar this form of publication has some] are used to good effect, and the whole picture 
special conveniences over the ordinary but more | bears inherent marks of truthfulness. An inter- 
cumbrous method of publishing the text with the | esting feature in the book is the large collection of 


notes.— The Jews and their Persecutors (Harpers), | queer, quaint Spanish proverbs which it incident- 
by EuGene LAWRENCE, is based on Jost’s Geschichte | ally affords.—In N’importe (Lockwood 


; Brooks, 
der Israeliten, and is eloquent in the praise of their | and Co.) the writer is to be commended rather for 
industry, toleration, patience, intelligence, and | his aims than for his achievements. We should 
high moral principle.— Cooking Recipes, republish- | judge that this is his first literary venture. He 
ed from the Bazar, is another volume of the “ Half- | has more ideas than he can carry out; has tried 
hour Series,” which promises to become a sort of | to weave several stories into one, and has given 
universal library, covering every theme from Greek | neither the one nor the many; is too laboriously 
literature to the culinary art. This little volume | brilliant; makes, or endeavors to make, all his 
contains no general instructions; it is simply a| characters stars; has painted a picture without 
collection of recipes. They are classified alpha- | background: and in endeavoring to make all the 
hetically, the editor wisely adopting in this respect | figures in his group equally —r has made 
the method which experience in all our great li-| none of them sufficiently so. He has good ma- 
braries has demonstrated to be the true, because terial, but he has not known how to use it to 
the most practical, one. The editing has been | good advantage.—Hugénie (Henry Holt and Co.) 
carefully done, and the fact that the Bazar has|is a French story turning on the international 
furnished the material is a sufficient commenda- | difficulties between French and German. Love 
tion of it. It is probably the cheapest cook- | versus nationality affords the theme for a tale sim- 
book in existence, and the best for the price.— | ple in its plot, quiet in its movement, but painfully 
The Culture of Beauty is perhaps as good a trea- | pathe tic in its dé naag- ong It is the story of love 
tise as could well be furnished on this theme. | crucified.— Winstowe, by Mrs. Lerra-Apams (Har- 
Cultivating personal beauty is a dangerous form | pers), a reprint from the English, is a story in 
of culture; it is pretty sure to develop vanity, | several particulars somewhat above the average 
and to tend to superficiality in character. If it | novel. In the conception of character the author- 
produces no worse results, there is reason for|ess recalls the gift of Dickens in making real- 
thankfulness. We should not, therefore, care to | istic characters that are creations of imagination 
put this treatise into the hands of a young girl, | rather than copies from life. In her spirit she 
though it might be useful to her mother. To | represents a sunny and philanthropic disposition 
some of its directions we should take decided ex- | as the essential product of the Christian religion. 
ception. The best way is to cultivate health of | Though her book is not a “religious novel,” it 
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us tendency, the more ef- |The immediate purpose of the author is to show 
direct; she would substitute | that there has been potent a supernatural force 
ng for reluctant obedience to | in these revival movements: “ The primal factor 
ve for conscience as the prevail- | was an outward and invisible force, often work- 
il motive power of a noble life ling first upon the public mind, and having pro- 
ly a tragedy, but it isa story | duced a preparatory effect, sent forth those re- 
l effective pathos.—In contrast | formers upon a divine mission. This For 
spect—in all respects, indeed—| which is the centre of all forces, in which all 
‘s Lovers (Harpers). Marjorie others are conserved, and without which men 
has the misfortune | would forever grope and die—this Force, which 
much of a good thing— | lepends upon no human might, power, or calcu 
1 farmer. After some co- | lation, but whose coming is like that of the eines. 
» real hesitation, and enough | dom of heaven, without observation, to + h 
ling to prevent the course of true | all other forces must yield, or be crushed if th 
1g unduly smoothly, she chooses | do not yield—this primal and fundamental Force 
id all ends well. There are no| is the strong and tender, powerful and pitying 
no hare-brained adventures, no | almighty and all-merciful, Spirit of the Lord God 
ns, no melodramatic effects of | of Hosts.” His secondary object is to illustrate 
very perceptible moral. The | the methods of human actions which, co-operating 
pleasant, enjoyable, quiet | with the Divine power, have proved most effica- 
: is another remark: ible novel by | cious in the work of revival and reform. 
emarkable author of Sidonie. The same truth | latter, however, is rather incidentally sugge 
1 beauty characterize it, distinguishing it from | than elaborately argued. 
I pe of French novel. The sto- | ‘Christ in the Life: Sermons, with a Sele ) 
one of sorrow from birth to! Poems. by Epmunp H. Sears (Lockwoo 1, Brooks, 
illegitimate son. His mother | and Co ) is primarily a pleasant memorial of one 
wayward and fitful love, but | who had many friends, and many who never per- 
him because she can not endure | sonally knew him; for it is the peculiar charac- 
10w the secret of her life of | teristic of Mr. Sears’s writings that they draw the 
pose she puts him in a} heart of the reader to the writer. Secondaril 
roughly characterized as a| this volume will be found attractive and healthful 
ys Hall. At length her | spiritually. The sermons are not controversia 
thandon him altogether. | it would be difficult from the sermon on the Trin 
school, and begins to shift | ity to guess to what school theologieally the author 
love; at first dares not offer | belongs. They are not brilliant in their rhetoric ; 
» knows the secret of his par- | the spiritual earnestness of the author compels tt 
rated from his beloved by | simplicity of diction; they have not the vehemence 
standings, and ends the sor-| of feeling of a Moody or a Spurgeon ; th 
his disappointed life in a hospi- profitable rather for instruction in righteou 
vever, her presence and love re-| than for reproof or correction. “There is | 
mooth the pillow, and alleviate the pains | river the streams whereof shall make glad the 
lieu to a world that has not been friendly to | city of God.” This book is a stream from that 
is the merest outline of a picture the | river.—“ Gail Hamilton’s” last little book, What 
1 of which depend on coloring | think ye of ( ‘hrist ? (Estes and Lauriat), is mt 
» transferred from the original | more sober and reverent in tone than her previ- 
Tay = as this | ous theological publications. She labors under 
! Factor in Religious Revivals | the common delusion that because her views do 
, tenia the pen of L. T.| not tally with those which have come down by 
OWNSEND, D.D., author of Credo. The object of | inheritance from the Middle Ages, and are still 
1e author has been not merely to give a history | embalmed in some of the symbols which a mis- 
if revivals and revival experiences, but to deduce | taken reverence guards from utter decay, but 
from such a history some radical conclusions in | into which no power can breathe the breath of 
t to their origin and the laws which govern | life, that they are quite original. In fact, she 
. He begins with the revival of religion | may hear them, for substance, in hundreds of or 
r Zerubbabel, and traces them down, though | thodox pulpits and on scores of orthodox plat. 
continuously, to the recent religious meetings | forms. However, they are none the worse for 
ler Mr. Moody in the Boston Tabernacle. He] that. And she cert: inly puts them with a fresh 
passes over the labors of Luther i his contem- | ness, if not with a vigor, which makes her little 
poraries, in this, it appears to us, committing a | book ina literary way a model for religious writers 
erious mistake. The Reformation was a revival | who wish to reach the popular mind; the popular 
of religion, and yet the revival aspects of the} heart she makes no particular atte mpt to reach.— 
Reformation have been little dwelt upon in ecele- | Last winter nine leading clergymen of New York 
siastical history, and are little known by ordinary | and Philadelphia, with P resident Porter, of New 
It would have been a valuable addition | Haven, gave a series of lectures on Biblical topics 
his book if Dr. Townsend had shown us the | before the New York Sunday-school Association. 
lences of supernaturalism in the Reformation, | The general object which bound these lectures 
| traced for us the processes and methods pur- | together, and gave to them an organic unity, was 
“1 by the great reformers. His account, too, | the endeavor apparent, though not ditectly ex- 
the Wesleyan revival is quite too brief, while | pressed, to meet certain points of rationalistic 
ewhat unnecessarily elaborates his ac- | criticism, and show the value and authority of the 
f the wi of Moody and Sankey, with | Bible. These lectures have been gathered into a 


papers have made us familiar. | single volume, and published by the American 
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*t Society, under the title of God’s Word Man’ s | to that comprehensive term its most comprel 
ht and Guide. The original lectures were list- | sive signification. 


1en- 


lin this more per-}| The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guid: 
nt form they will be sure of, as they will de- | by Caartes A. Hatiock (Forest and Stream Pub 
serve, a still larger one. | lishing Co.), secures the confidence of the readet 

The fourth volume of Johnson’s Universal Cy- | at the outset by the name of its author. He is an 


wdia (A. J. Johnson and Son) completes a | acknowledged authority upon his chosen them¢ 


rk which is in every way creditable to Amer- | and we will let him describe for himself, in th 


—alike to the one who originated it, to the | words of his somewhat lengthy titl re: “Th 
h has carried it on, and to the | Game Animals, Birds, and h rf North Ameri- 


gy which has pushed it to its com- | ca; their Habits and various Methods of Capture ; 
‘tion notwithstanding peculiar obstacles. Some | copious Instructions in Shooting, Fishing, Taxider- 


idea of its character may be given by the simple | mys Wood-Craft, ete.; together with a Directory 
itement of the fact that the list of special con- | to the prin al Game Resorts of the Country 


tributors to this fourth volume fills three pages, Ilu strated with M ips ” The worl 3; indeed cy- 


while the list of special articles which have been | cl ic in the extent and variety of its informa- 


en ed to by lar ve au lienee 


larship whi 


contributed by specialists in the entire work—a | tion ; and by a concise style, and by the use of a 


list which the publishers assure us is by no means | fine but clear type, the author an 

( mmple te—fills ten pages. As an illustrated cy- | have succeed 1 in compacting into a book not so 

clope lia, Johnson’s is unsurpassed; and while in | large but that it may be carried into the woods 
| ] ; 


other departments it is rivaled by other analogous | what, in a more expansive method of literary 
‘ it seems to us to be, on the whole, without | mechanical treatment, would hav i 


shes of the natural sciences, giving | volume the size of one of « 


> M Pe , = aa = . a9 . ‘+ 
Chitar’s Drieutiic Rerard. 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, Bore lly, of Marseilles, who discovered on August 
Astronomy.—An outer satellite of Mars was} 2 a new planet of the tenth magnitude; 174 was 
b Professor Asaph Hall, 1 SN , at the | also discovered by Borelly August 11, and is 
tates Naval Observ utory, on the night | likewise of the tenth magnitude. The adoption 


Ith of August, 1877. Cloudy weather | of north polar distance in place of declination 
prevented the certain recognition of its true ems to be a desideratum in the international 
character at that time. On August 16 it was | telegram It is already employed in the Vienna 
again obse rved, an its motion was established by comet legrams, and avoids the use of one minus 
observation extending though an interval of two | sign. 
hours, during which the planet moved over thirty} In the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
seconds of are. | nomical Society for Ju ine, Newcomb has a note on 


inner satellite was first observed on the | Neison’s new inequalities in the moon’s longi- 


17, also by Professor Hall | tude, in which he shows that the expressions ar- 

Both were discovered with the 26-inch telescope | rived at theoretically by Neison are practically 
made by Alvan Clark and Sons. | equivalent to the empirical terms deduced pre 

On ees ing August 18, the discoveries were viously by Newcomb. Thus the doubts express- 
telegraphed to Alvan Clark and Sons, Cambridge- | ed by Tupman are dispelled, and the two re 
port, pgp eer 3, in order that, if the weather | searches confirm each po The desire is ex 

hould be cloudy at Washington, they might con- | pressed for a more extensive comparison of Hau- 


m the existence the satellites with the 26-|sen’s tables with observations than now exists 
inch telescope of Mr. M‘Cormick, which is in their | Such a series would facilitate the testi 
hands. | tions like the present. 

These apa ries were confirmed by Professor} Lord Lindsay has a note in the samc 

kering and his — in as, at © ambridge, Massa- | al on the spectra of com ts 6 and « 


iusetts, with their 15-inch telescope, and by the | For Comet 6 (Winnecke’s) the spectrum consisted 
essrs. Clark, at Caml brid lgeport, with a 12-inch | of three lines connected by the very narrow con- 
| tim lous a ape ctrum of the nucleus. Measures with 

© discow ries were communica- a sin e-prism spec troscoy by Cope land and G. 

in Institution, by which the y eg gave for their wave lengths 556.0, 516.0, 


to the American and E Iropean | 472.2. On May 5 the same instru i ve 558.0, 


r ol ques 
g ol ques- 


1es, 508.6, 467.9. On May 6 a Grubb spectroscope 

The inner satellite is intrinsically the brighter, | with a large compound prism was used. The 
and the outer one has been seen with the 9.6-inch | least refrangible of the thi as separated 
Munich equatorial at Washington. The most re- | into at least three e faint lines. 1e wave lengths 
markable point of this important discovery is the | were 569.6 (559.8 —550.0), 543.2—these form on 


short period of the inner satellite, which is only | band—{517.5—498.6), 510.7, This spectrum re- 
1e-third as long as that of A/imas, the inner-|sembles that of Comet IL, 1868. The spectrum 


most satellite of Saturn, hitherto the object hav- | of Comet e was 467.6, 507.9, 528.2. This, then, 


r the shortest period in the solar system. is like Comet L., 1871, and Brorsen’s comet. Dh 

Apart from the physical interest of these brill- | Copeland has a note on two “ flats” on the moon’s 
iant discoveries, these satellites will furnish an | limb, which he identifies with tl » seen by Key 
accurate determination of the mass of Mars. in 1863, and Birt in 1864 and 1875, and Erck in 


Asteroid 173 has been added to the list by | 1875. 





















































bs 42 HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Plur is a note on the collective light | fraction gratings on speculum metal. 
tr t of the fixed stars. He finds that | is 2 inches wide, and the lines are 13 ir 
three ths of the light of a fine night | of 5760, 8640, and 17,280 lines to the in 1d 
s f 3 ich are individually invisible | we understand that he is now pre pared to ex 
to the naked eye, and that on his hypothesis the | cute such plates for private orders, 
the stars of the Durch vusterung The third volume of André and Rayet's Astio 
t 17 us at maximum brilliancy, | nomi Pratique (History of Observatories) is eon 
s ft ull moon. His final con- | cerned with the observatories of the United States 
that ‘*<« he Durchmusterung con- | and will be found a useful book of reference. It 
ma stars » than one-third of the « is compiled from the notes of M. Angot, one of 
e number) which, though rated as 9.5 magni- | the editors 
} a bly below it, or else it must be as- | Mi teorology —In the de partm nt of meteorology 
ned t t att iverage distance for stars of | there seems to have be: n an pe ial eti 
‘ this magnitude a denser stratum actually exists, | during the month of August. We have received 
: eeded possibiy by regions less fruitful be- | first, Brault’s Circulation Atmosphérique de UV At 
, von | lantique Nord—a work of great labor, and appa 
Mr. W. B. Taylor, of Washington, contributes | ently a worthy continuation of those studies that 
elaborate historic account of the various ki- | were begun by Maury, and to which Buys-Ballot, 
theories of gravitation to the forth-coming | Buchan, Hoffm« yer, Bitro de Cape llo, and others 
~ 1 t | have of late years made so many contribution 
The chief signal-officer of the army has pro-| As a lieutenant in the mech navy, Brault h 
posed to t irious observatories of the coun | been alive to the merits of the works of his « 
vy, both public and private, to co-operate in| trymen Lartigue and Bourgois, ete., but has 
physical observations of the sun. Every phe-| parently taken an important step in that he has 
nomenon of interest should be registered, wheth- | undertaken to classify his 200,000 observati 
elating to spots, facule, or protuberances, ete. | of the wind according to the force as well as a 
Each observatory that is willing to take up any | cording to the direction. Besides the excellent 
pecial field, or that already occupies such a field, | charts and the ninety pages giving in detail t 
is requested to give its results, or such part of | data on which the charts are based, the autl 
them as ; willing, to the Signal Bureau for | cives an interesting sketch of the actual stat 
record in its Montily Weather Review. Thus the works in nautical meteorology that were |} 
publication is secured. In response to} gun in 1869 under the administration of Admir: 
tation, the United States Naval Observ-| De Genouilly, whence it appears that from t 
' tory is furnishing a record of the number of} journals kept by French vessels the French H 
ots ed on the sun’s disk. This | drographic Office has compiled a large number of 
‘ 1 by Mr. D. P. Todd It is to| charts and of tables, which will, it is hoped, s 
e | egular series of photographic | be published. A glowing tribute is paid by | 
records of sun spots can be made by some one | to the importance of such simultaneous observ 
r more observatories in the East, and by at| tions as the signal service is now receiving fror 


ist one on the Western coast. In order t 


render such observations of the sun complete, 


»}all seas andlands. Brault’s charts give not or 


the relative frequency of winds from each poit 


the establishment of these stations and one in | of the compass, but also the probability of strong 


Japan is required 
Alvan Clar} 


ist completed an 11-inch photographic refract 





or for the Lisbon Observatory It ean also 


be used for visual purposes. The general de- 


en of its mountir 








t-inch equatorial for Princeton Coll 


and Sons, of Cambridgeport, have | probable changes or or 


is very stable and elegant 


| and light winds and calms, and furthermore t 


ler of succession of t 





successive winds ; they are thus peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of the mariner, and undoubtedly an 
| improvement upon the charts that have hitl 
to been published at Washington, London, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Chey have also finished the objective of a new | Utrecht. 
i . It is One of the most important results of the ir 


istructed on Gauss’s curves, and is said to be | creasing interest in mete orological observations 
Saal 


ry fine, and to have decidedly less outstanding | will be the establishment of State meteoro 
lor than the ordinary forms of this aperture 


The - no} 


iss is capable of being rotated in| ried on by the Weather Bureau at Was 


ogieal 


| associations to supplement the general work cat 





gton. 


the cell of the flint, and is thus separated from | The State organizations of Pennsylvania and New 
t In this way this telescope becomes adapted | York were many years ago the pioneers in this 


for photographie work. No erown-glass has ye 


been ordered for the 27-inel 








ompleted 

The transit of Venus papers of the Englis 
nd will soon be issued. 

At the private observatory of Lewis M. Rutl 


t | work, and rendered most valuable service. We 


7-inch flint-glass belong- | have received the first annual report of the Iowa 
e, and the M‘Cormick 26-inch 
is still in the workshop, although it is fully | ric 


weather stations organized by Professor G. Hit 
is, of Towa City. In that State about ninet 


| stations exist, and the publication of the report 





h | by the Iowa State Agricultural Society shows that 


mmission are now in the hands of the printer, | there is a full recognition of the direct impor 


tance to agriculturists of the data collected by 
1- | weather observers. It is, however, true that ev 


furd, Esq., New York, Mr. Chapman is making | ery other national interest is more or less directly 
. series of photographs of Mars and comparison | affected by the weather, and there is no reason 


stars, which are afterward to be measured, Tw 





yx” more photographs are taken 38 


o| why every State Bureau of Statistics should not 


. east of the | also look after its rain-fall and other weather 


meridian, and the same number 3h. zest, so that | items. 
Intimately related to the preceding subject is 
that of State reports upon the sanitary relations 


from such a series the diurnal parallax may be 


} 


id. Mr. Chapman is now ruling a series of dif- 
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of the climate. And on this matter we have re-| calibrated in terms of the spectrum as seen in 
ceived a laborious work compiled by Dr. C. Deni- | the observing telescope. 
son, of Denver, upon the climate of Colorado} Mascart has made a research upon the refract- 
and its relations to pulmonary diseases. No} ive power of gases, A beam of light was seni 


knowledge is more important to a large propor: | through a collimator to two plat s of plate-glass 
tion of our community than reliable information | conne cted together at right angles; the halves of 


as to the localities whither they may flee to find | the beam were bent right and left by refraction 








relief from disease. Such pamphlets as those of | through the glass, then passed parallel through 
Denison on Colorado, Toner on Maryland, ete., | two copper tubes containing the gases, and after 
are individual efforts to accomplish that to which | refraction by a second system of glass plates 
the whole nation should contribute its support. placed in reverse directions, the halves were unit- 

In the department of theoretical or dynamic ed again, and the beam passed through a slit to 


meteorology we have to record the appearance inja system of prisms, then to at scope. If the 
the Journal of the Austrian Meteorological Socie- pressure in one of the copper tubes varied, the 
ty of two papers by Guldberg and Mohn on the | phases of the two parts of the beam became dif- 
inovements of the air in cyclones and anti-cy- | ferent, and from the number of fringes displaced, 
clones. In these short papers the authors have} the refraction of the gas could be determined. 
rehearsed some of the results published by them | The influence of pressure was examined, then the 
a year ago in their Etudes, and thus given them | refractive power for different wave lengths, then 
a wider circulation among those interested in me- | the influence of temperature, and from these data 
teorology. They show the laws of movement of | the absolute refractive power was deduced. The 
ir under certain simple assumptions, such as ap- | figures obtained range from 0.1387 for hydrogen 
proximately represent the cases actively occurring | and 0.2706 for oxygen to 0.7036 fo 
in every-day experience, and their formule need | oxide and 0.8216 for cyanogen. The refraction 
only to be reduced to tabular or graphic forms in | of a mixture is the sum of the refractions of its 
order to become quite useful in predicting the | components; but that of a compound gas is in 
phenomena of hurricanes | general greater than that of a mixture. 

The remarkably successful result of Weilen-| Thompson has communicated to the London 
man’s attempt to deduce the temperatures ob- | Physical Society, says Nature, a paper on inter- 





served during the night throughout the world, | ference fringes within the Nicol prism, If the 
from a priori considerations, has led him to treat | “field” of a Nicol be explored by the eye, it will 
the evaporation and moisture in the same man-| be seen to be bordered on one side by a margin 


ner. And we believe that all these, and with | of violet-blue light, and on the other, when the 
them the winds and barometric pressures, are | light passes obliquely through th prism, by an 
now become subject to a rational deductive treat- | orange band, within which lie a series of colored 
ment such as forms an important chapter in the | fringes; these latter are very clearly seen with 
development of deductive meteorology | 





monochromatie light, when a second set within 
which, as distinguished from the inductive and | the blue band also appears. The author showed 
statistical methods of the past, is evidently soon that these two sets are due to interference taking 
to take a high rank, and to claim the attention of | place within the film of balsam at the critical an- 
experts in mathematical and physical sciences. | gle of total reflection for ordinary and extraordi- 
To the development of this science nothing would | nary rays respectively ; they are, therefore, anal- 
more powerfully contribute than the establishment | ogous to the interference bands in a thin film 
of a school of meteorology in connection with our | placed beneath a prism of a more highly refract- 


a science 


higher institutions of learning. | ing substance, and occurring just within the limit 
A memoir on the hurricanes of October, 1876, | of total internal reflection, as first observed by 
in the Bay of Bengal, by J. Elliott, has recently | Sir W. Herschel. 
been published by the Caleutta Meteorological Chikolef has made a series of ¢ xperiments a‘ 
Office, which is said by Hann to be the most/|St. Petersburg to determine the lighting power 
complete work of the kind that we at present | of the electric light at great distances. The pow- 
possess, giving for the first time a profound in- }er of the light is notably increased by covering 
sight into the circumstances attending the for-|the carbon of the lamp with a thin sheet of cop- 
mation of a hurricane, and surpassing even the } per (one-sixteenth of the diameter of the carbon 
excellent work of Blanford and Wilson. |at its upper part, and from one-forty-eighth to 
In Physics, we note a paper by Campbell on a | one-sixty-fourth in its lower part). It depends 
louble slit which he has used with good results | also upon the direction given to the carbon, the 
for measuring the distances between the lines in | best being to turn the cup toward the object to 
the spectrum, and which he finds of great service | be lighted. The great machine of Alteneck, with 
in eases where the illumination is so slight as to | a carbon twelve millimeters in diameter, gave a 
prevent the use of the micrometer. One slit is | maximum light equal to 10,210 candles, and a 
above the other, the upper one being movable at | mean light of 5739 candles; while with a carbon 
right angles to its length by a micrometer screw of ten millimeters, but galvanically coated, it gave 
of 200 threads to the inch, the graduated head of | a maximum of 16,255 candles (20,275 when the 
which is capable of indicating one-five-millionth | cup is turned as above), and a mean of 14,039 
of an inch in the motion of the slit. If now a candles. The light was sufficient to make ob- 
reading of the micrometer be taken when the | jects visible (for military purposes) at a distance 
slits are superposed and form one continuous line, | of 3080 yards. Of many macl s used, the most 
and a second reading when any given line has | economical proved to be the great one of Alte- 
been superposed upon any other line at a moder- neck. 
ate distance from it, the difference between these Experiments continue to be made with the 
readings will enable us at onee to ascertain the | electric candle of Jablochkoff, which consists of 


distance between the lines, if the micrometer be | two carbon strips placed side by side, and insula- 
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| He hence calls attention to the remarkable solu 
bility of carbonous oxide in hydrocyanie acid 


Heumann has succeeded in producing an ult: 


ullra 




















these « . simultaneously burned with | marine containing silver in place of sodium, } 
t one magneto-electric machine. | heating the blue ultramarine with a concentrat: 
I i 3 brilliantly illuminated, al-| solution of silver nitrate in sealed tubes to 12 
though ind \ in ground-glass | for several hours. The product, washed with b 
» tha was to read small | ing water, and separated by agitation from tl 
le dis iile at the same tallic silver, appeared under a magnifier as 
t the eve b ,as| perfectly uniform powder, consisting of lem 
3 t it linary electric The | yellow clear grains, without crystalline form. A 
| s the lighting the top story of one | alysis showed them to contain forty-eight per cent 
t re) is | | of silver. 
g fa cre Ve l at Latschinoff has proposed to establish a new s 
W were § sful Each ries of homologous bodies, the successive t ; 
‘ to that f ) gas-] of which shall differ from the preceding ones 
much less t. C,H,, instead of CH,, as in ordinary homologues 
Another f f Jablochkoff’s light has been | Camphor and the terpenes belong to such a series 
va ly tried, which seems likely to be of more | and hence the author proposes to denominate t 
p cal use 1 the candle. It consists of a| series a ter-homologous or a campho-homolog 
t 1 plate, only four millimeters thick, but | series. 
eight c nd two or three wide,| Cresti has described a very delicate test 
5 I g wires fastened in grooves | copper. Two small wires, one of zinc the othe: 
t t ends These wires are coarse, and come | of platinum, connected at one end, are placed i 
fro ndary coil of an inductorium, the |} the solution suspected to contain this metal. <A 
| iary col ng in the cireuit of an Alliance | black deposit appears on the platinum wire. To 
n to-electric machine, driven by a three-horse | test this, it is washed and placed while still n 
engine. W}) secondary current crosses the | in a mixture of hydrogen bromide gas and br 
kaolin plate it apparently ignites, giving a soft | mine vapor (such as is obtained by acting on yx 
mellow light equal to that from eight gas-burn- | tassium bromide by strong sulphuric acid). 1 
é In the Paris experiments three electric can- | deposit, if copper, becomes a deep violet liqu 
f ( ! | to five Kaolin lights, were operated | especially distinct when placed on a white pla r 
t ma t, while ten of the kaolin lights | which the author believes to be a solution of ¢ 
re operated by as many secondary circuits,| prous bromide in hydrogen bromide. Cop 
t making it poss le to feed twenty-five lig ts | may thus be detected in a few cubie centim ter 
e in different places by the same machine. | of a one-millionth solution. 
These riments were made with a view to| Cohne has observed that if a sprig of any fresh 
ze these lights at the Paris Exhibition. plant be placed in a weak solution of hydrogen 
A vrton Perry have } ublished an account peroxide, oxvgen is disengagé d which is stror Q 
f an elaborate series of experiments on ice as an | ozonized. If flowers are upon the sprig, they 
electrolyte As a result of their « x pe riments, | also evolve oxygen, but less actively. A conve! 
t state that the capacity pet cubie centimeter | ient method of setting free a little ozone in tl 
of ice at —1 C. is 0.002 micro-farad, and the | air of an apartment is to place a bouquet of flo 
pecific inductive capacity is 22,160 (that of air} ers in weak hydrogen peroxide in place of ordi- 
being called unity), while that of water at 8.7° is | nary water. 
22401 : 3 int. Commencing with | sougarel has discovered a new red coloring n 
at —13.6° C., tl rature was allowed to | ter in plants, which accompanies the chlorophyll, 
and t nducet determined by galva-| and which he calls erythrophyll. For prepavi 
eter rea So 8 these a very regular | it, young peach leaves were first extracted with 
( e was «dé 1, whi shows that the con- | ether, the ether poured off, and then with aleoh y], 
luctivity increases regularly, and that there is no| and allowed to stand, After two days brilliant 
iden rise in passing from the solid to the liquid | tabular crystals, green by reflected, red by trans 
at The same apparatus was also used to de- | mitted light, appeared, which were soluble in ben- 
t the electromotive force of polarization | zene and chloroform with a red color. 
currents at different temperatures. | Dale and Schorlemmer have shown that r 
In Ch try, a new and apparently satisfactory | aurin, or peonin, as it is sometimes called, ma 
process has been proposed by Etard for the prep- | readily be converted into rosaniline. If it Ix 
ion of alkali nitrites as reagents, which con- | heated to 150° for some days with alcoholic am- 
6 in reducing the corresponding nitrate by a} monia, or for twenty hours to 120° with aqueous 
sulphite. Equivalent quantities, for example, of | ammonia, a yellow solution is obtained, which 
potassium nitrate and potassium sulphite, pre contains a crystalline base, and deposits it on cool- r ' 
viously well i, are mixed together and fused | ing. This base is identical with rosaniline, gi 
inae rhe After cooling, the mass is taken | ing the well-known fuchsin red with acetic acid, 
from the crucible, pulverized, and treated with al- | and yielding Hofmann’s violet, aniline green, and 
( 1, in which the nitrite only is soluble. Or | aniline blue. 
paration may be effected by crystallization. | Cazeneuve has prepared pure hematin by treat 
bottingel lan at the direct synthesis ing defibrinated blood by commercial ether fo 
of glyoxylie acid by passing carbonous oxide gas | twenty-four hours, then with more ether contain 
t pure and well-cooled hydrocyanie acid, | ing two per cent. oxalic acid. This ether being 
‘ ed ipid absorption of the gas, which, | saturated exactly with ether containing ammonia, 
: letely evolved again on warm- deposits the hematin in flocks, which is purified 
ing No glyoxylie acid was formed. | by washing in water, aleohol, and ether. It com- 
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bines with the haloid acids to form crystallized | ¢ 


‘onditions, of goats’ bones 


» under sin 





salts, and has the formula C,,.H,,N,.Fe,0 Con- | b gashes s i to have been made by 
sienna teptoinibece acid splits it into two red | man, and the occurrence of paleoli imple 
bodies, one containing 37.62 per cent. of iron, the | ments in strata which are believed to have b een 
other 2.08 per cent. deposited within or before the glacial period. 
Anthropology.—The Acad my of Sciences of In general Zoology, an i mports int work on the 
Davenport, Iowa, have issued Part I. of their | development of the egg has been d by O. 


second volume. Among the papers are several | Biitschli, who is well known by 
I , 





very interesting ones devoted to archeology. | the infusoria and the lower worm 

We have always looked upon this society as a pape and the nematode worms. As regards 
model of local organizations. They have a very » process of conjugation among the infusoria, 
full collection in their museum, and are propos- | pan hli, according to a review of his work in 


ing to erect a building in a short time. We are | Nature, thinks that it is merely a reju 
sure that there is no better way to foster true | of the creatures which undergo it, enab 
education than to encourage an institution like | to become “ the stem ancestors of a seri 





this erations which propagate by fission.” This is con 

Charles C. Abbott has published separate- | trary to the view of Balbiani, Stein, and others, 

ly his paper in the tenth annual report of the} who maintain that the act of conjugation so well 

Peabody Museum, upon the discovery of paleo-| known among the Pauramecia, Vorticelle, ete., is 
| 











lithic imple ments near Trenton. The author be the p recurso! of a sexual mo 


lieves that the implements which he has discov- | The reviewers, Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale, 





1 were fashioned by human hands during the | disbelieve i Bi schii’s theory, and suggest that 
clacial period, and were drifted to their present | “ what he pac rejuvenescence is one of the man 
site along with the pasate in which they lie im- | modes by which rapidity of fissiparous multipli- 
bedded. cation is in some organisms aided, and the neces- 





Major J. W. Powell has recently issued two | sity for the true act of fertilization is made less 
very important contributions to the study of | frequent.” 





American anthropology. One forms the first “Studies among Ameebee” is the subject of an 
volume of a s¢ ries to be = under the | article in the Popular S Review for July, by 
title, Contribution American Ethnoli an Professor P. M. Duncan, who descri t habits 
composed of a numbe r of articles on Al: an sub- and figures some of the forms of these protozo- 
jects, by Mr. William H. Dall, together with the | ans. Of the twenty or more species described by 


last saputiiihed: works of the late George Gibbs. | German and English observers, Duncan believes 
| 


The second work is entitled Jntroduction to the | that there are but two truly specific forms, Ame- 
Study of Indian Lanquad 8, with Word: . Phrases, | ha villosa and Ameba princeps, 





and Sentences to be Collected, by J. W. Powell. | Dr. Leidy has observed a species of a 
All the manuscripts of the Smithsonian Institu- | probably Chilomonas, existing in sey se num 
tion on this subject have been turned over to | bers on the sandy beach of Cape May, re they 
Major Powell, to be oo up into his series | formed a thin yellowish-green film, coloring the 


Professor James D. Butler has published a | surface of the sand. 
pamphlet on prehistoric Wisconsin. It is enrich-| The Colorado potato-beetle (Septinolarva ; 


li 





d into Bremen, 
per implements. | but Vature records its occurrence in a field neat 
In Part IV. of the Journal of the Anthropolog- | Cologne in every stage of development. In the 
ical Institute of London Mr. Sweet has a long and | United States it now occurs in abundance as fat 
interesting paper on language and thought. The | east as the Kennebec River, Maine 
subject is discussed from an anthropolog rical point Mr. S. W. Garman recently read at a meeting 
of view, and merits the attention of comparative | of the Boston Society of Natural Hist 
philologists. The idea of the breath group, or | on the pelvis of selac hians, with especial reler- 
phonetie sentence, is well presented. fence to that of the genera Potamotrygon and 
One of the most important discussions concern Disceus. 
ing archeological matters which has taken place | Some new facts in the history of a little-known 
for a long time occurred at the meeting of the | fish, the long-jawed abet are contributed to the 
Anthropological Institute, May 22 of this year, | American Naturalist by Mr. W. N. Lockington. 
and is reported in Nature for May 24 and in four | These fish live on the Californian coast, among 
or five of the subsequent numbers. The qu ues- | sea-weeds growing on small stones, and in such 
tion for debate was, “ The present State of the | a position that they must remain out of water 
Antiquity of Man in England.” The president, hree to six hours daily. They are also aug 
in opening the discussion, recommended the ut- | by the Chinese (who eat them) out of the mud be- 
most caution. The argument was conducted by | side the brackish creeks intersecting the marshes. 
Messrs. Boyd Dawkins, Hughes, and Tiddeman, | Their holes, excavated in the banks, “ increase in 
who all agreed that while there was no objection | size as they go downward, so that the lower por- 
to the opinion of the interglacial or preglac ial | tion is below the water-level, or at least sufficient- 
existence of man in England, there was no solid | ly low to be kept wet by the percolation from the 
ground for such an opinion as yet. In subsequent surrounding mud.” In view of the half-terres- 
numbers of Nature issue is taken with this opinion | trial life led by this fish, Mr. Lockington is in- 
by Messrs. Thomas Belt, Geikie, and Skertchley. | clined to suspect that the expansion of the up- 
The ground of an opinion for the preglacial or per jaw may serve for the retention of a small 
interglacial existence of man is the finding of a | quantity of water, which, slowly trickling down- 
fibula supposed to be human, but probably ursine, | ward into the mouth and gills, keeps the latter 
in connection with remains of animals which | moist when, from an unusually low tide or a dry 
probably were preglacial or interglacial, the oe- | season, the waters of its native creek fail, perhaps 
Vou. LV.—No. 330.—60 


ed with heliotype fae-similes of twenty-four cop- | neata) has been not only introduce 


ry a papel 
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for s il hours, to reach th bales in which 
hshe lwe 
That fishes and other vertebrates have in two 
t observed cases been partially develop 
fecundation is on record. Dr. I 
Sturt on removing, March 15, some eges 
f pickerel, f 1 that some of the eggs 
l tly « ( lint line of t fe 
1 egg, as the cells we urranged in th 
f fa ¢ 1 fisl line of the back being 
lef 1, the line of ! ind sae poorly 
t iile ther )I 
rat low il 
it I | le suff 
pret e] a ¢ I rT } 
fecun . t in full ay pears in tl 
1merican Naturalist for 
At a June meeting « 
of London, Mr. P. L. S« 





ries of reports on the col 
g the H.M.S 

reneral remarks on the col 
1 to consist of about 679 skins of terrestrial 


and 198 of oceanic bird 





voyage of 





lection, which was 


_& besi ies a considerabk 

















y}on the New 


t, | with a road-bed twenty-three feet wide, 
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| The deceed ied third caissons are 
sunk to their re spective places. | 
| We learn from local sources that it is the in 
| tention of the Hudson River Tunnel Company to 
be gin been early this fall. A shaft twenty-eight 
| feet 1 depth at the foot of Fif 
te wath ‘Street, Jersey City, and this depth will b 
increased twenty feet. From this as i 
| starting-point the tunnel will proceed in a north 
easterly direction under the river. The enti 
York side will be in the 
hood of Washington Square. The tunnel as pro 
posed will be on completion two miles in lengt] 
and two 
is proposed also to light it 


The strue- 


labout being 


has been bia 


some 


neighbor- 


| separate tracks. It 
| with gas throughout its entire length. 
ture will be of brick, with a thickness of four 
feet. The main object of the tunnel will be thi 
transfer of freight to and from the great railway 
lines which terminate in Jersey City, but it wi 
of course, be used for passenger traffic likewis: 
The midsummer condition of the pig-iron in 
dustry of the United States is reported by th 
Tron Aye to be as follows: Number of furnaces 
704, of which 270 are charcoal, 208 bituminous 








series of specimens in salt and in spirit, and a col- | coal or coke, and 226 anthracite coal. Of these, 
lection of eggs, principally of the oceanic species. | 87 charcoal, 85 soft-coal, and 87 anthracite fur 

Mr. Samuel Calvin records in the American | naces are in blast—259 in all, while 445 are idl 
Naturalist the fact that the red-headed wood-| The engineering journals are noting the fact 
pecker catches flies on the wing. He has sec n| that active preparations are going on for the 
this done repeatedly by the same bird, so that he |commencement of the long projected work of 

s it is an ordinary and settled practice of | draining the Zuyder-Zee. A dam _ twenty-fivi 
species | miles long is to be carried across the gulf, : 

I birds have the power of distinguishing | upon this pumping-machines are to be erected 
lifferent colors is claimed by a correspondent of | having 10,000 horse-power, and capable of 
Vature, who observed in England a pair of gold- | charging from the inclosed sea a quantity of 
tinches building their nest The y chose their | water equivalent to 6,500,000 eubie meters dail) 

lilding materials with such skill and such color- | The work, it is expected, will occupy sixteen year 
! ¢ power that if one had not seen the nest | for its completion, and its estimated cost will | 

t would have been quite impossible to have | 33! 5,000,000 franes. 
ered it. ; | Recent reports appear to establish the fact that 

That the mammalian fauna of the steppes of | there are deposits of genuine anthracite in New 

Russia formerly extended into Northern Ger- Mexico. 
seems proved by the prehistoric remains} A rich cinnabar discovery is reported from Cal 

yw found in Germany. The fauna of these | ifornia, about seven miles from Grass Valley, in 
. s, such as those which lie between the |the direction of Colfax. The ledge is reported 
Lower Volga and the Upper Ob, is quite peculiar. | to be from seventy-five to eighty feet in thick- 
Such of its animals, says a writer in Nature, as | ness, and will yield, according to estimate, about 
live on the ground and can not escape the bad | twenty-five per cent. of quicksilver. Rebustng- 
season of the year by emigration, become so ac- | works are said to be in course of erection. 

e dated to the climate and soil that they are The foreign journals have the statement of the 
never met with in other places, that is, in woody | completion of that portion of the great net-work 
or marshy districts. Among these the steppe | of subterranean telegraph lines which connects 
ts jerboas, sousliks, and voles, are | Berlin with Mayence. Taking in the section be 

t ret They find sufficient sustenance | tween Berlin and Halle, which was laid last year, 

in the twigs, leaves, and berries of the steppe | and which has since been in continuous operation, 
plants. The other characteristic mammals are | the whole line now completed is about 372 miles 
the steppe marmot, the little piping hare (Zago- | long, and connects Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Frank- 
pusillus), the wild ass (Equus onager), and | fort, and Mayence. Germany has now a number 

the Saiga antelope (Saiga tartarica). The re-| of under-ground lines in operation, and a decree 
naining mammals met with, whether as resi- | lately issued orders that in future all the lines 
ents or as temporary visitors, belong either to | constructed in the empire shall be under-ground. 

ie fauna of Central Europe or to that of North- A new disinfectant is obtained by exposing a 


ern Siberia 


Two m immals, Felis yaquarundi and Nasuwala 

obably .V. fusca), new to the fauna of the 
United States, have been found, according to the 
Aj . Naturalist, at Fort Brown, Texas, by 


Dr. J. C. Merrill, U.S.A. 


KB P 7 a rd Technology —The caisson = 


r of the Poughkeepsie Bridge is 1 
wn to bed rock on the river- penne 





| 
| 
| mixture of water and turpentine te a current of 
r, and is affirmed to be powerful in action, non- 
| polecnous, and without injurious action on tex- 
| tiles. It contains hydrogen peroxide, a powerful 
| oxidizing agent, and camphoric acid. 
| The electric light is growing rapidly in popu- 
larity in Europe, and numerous applications in the 
lighting railway stations, docks, etc., have already 
| been made, with the most satisfactory results. 
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UR Record is closed on the 21st of Septem 

ber.—The ion in California, September 
5, resulted in a Democratic success. The elec 
tion in Maine, September 10, resulted in a ma 
jority for Selden Connor, the Republican candi 
date for Governor, of 11,830 over the 
candidate, and of 5879 over all candidates 


elect 


State Conventions have been held as follows 
Iowa Democratic, at Marshalltown, August 29, 
nominating John R. Irish for Governor; Penn 


sylvania Republican, at Harrisburg, September 
5, nominating James P. Sterrett 
Court judge ; Wisconsin Republican, 
September 11, nominating William E. Smith for 
Governor; Massachusetts Democratic, at Worces- 
ter, September 13, nominating William 
for Governor; Massachusetts Republican, at 
Worcester, September 19, renominating Governor 


for 


Rice ; New Jersey Democratic, at Trenton, Sep- 

nber 19, nominating General George B. M‘Clel- 
lan for Governor; Maryland Republican, Sep- 
tember md nominating Dr. G. E. Porter for State 


Co npti oll 

The F ishe ries Commission, 

Nova Scotia, have decided ag 
the Canadian government for compensation for 
the privilege accorded to American fishermen of 
transshipping cargo or buying bait, ice, and sup- 
plies in Dominion ports. 
At Creedmoor, September 14 and 15, in the in- 
national contest for the American trophy be- 
tween the British and American teams, the latter 
led in the total of 
being 3334 to 3242. The American team exceed- 
ed its score for last year by 208 points, 

The leader of the Mormons, Brigham Young, 
died August The Mormon apostles claim 
to have had a “ revelation,” to the effect that the 
Church is to be hereafter vested in a quorum of 
the Twelve, and that Brigham 
Young is to be elected. 

In the Eastern war the 
unfavorable to the Russians. In 
is no change of situation. In Europe, while the 
Turks have failed to capture Shipka Pass, the 
Russians have been defeated in their renewed at- 
tack on Plevna, losing nearly 20,000 men. 
hemet Ali, meanwhile, has been pressing 
Russian army with a superior force. 

The most important political event in France 
pe, the month was the death, September 3, 
ex-President Thiers. The government deter- 


Halifax, 


claim of 


tting at 
inst the 








990 


no successor 


the 


“tna to give him a state funeral, but this pur- | 


shots by 92 points, the scores | 


month has been very | 
Armenia there | 


Wistorical Rerord. 


Democratic | 


| the 


Suprenie | 


at Madison, | 


Gaston | 


| army, and that the period of his 
| has been one of commercial prosperity 





In his manifesto to the French peopl 
19, President M‘Mahon claims that he } 
four years maintained peace and reorganized the 
administration 
These 
rreat results, he says, have been threatened with 
‘The Chamber of Deputie 3, dail 
g off the leadership of moderate men 
dominated by the avowe 


, meptel 


ber 


is for 





1d more 





radical party, at length forgot 
iuthority which belonged to me, I 
could not allow to be diminished without involv 
ing the honor of my name before you and before 
history. Contesting at the same time mv right- 





influence in the Senate, the Chamber of Depu- 








ties arrived at nothing less than substituting for 
the necessary equilibrium of public powers ¢ stab- 
lished by the Constitution the despotism of a new 
convention. Hesitation was no longer permissible. 
Exercising my constitutional right, and in con- 
formity with the —, of the Senate, I dis- 


er of De} 3. It is now for 
you to speak. The »y tell you 1 seek to overthrow 
the republic, but you will not believe it. The 
Constitution is intrusted to my Pesce ecb 
make it respected. What I look for from 
election of a C which, 1 
itself party rivalries, will occups its 
fore all things, with the country’s affairs.” 

In the most positive terms the manifesto pro- 


solved the Cham} 


I will 
iising 


f, be- 


Ay 


is the hamber 


you 





above 


| ceeds to declare the President’s purpose to main- 


| tain 


Me- | 
| ing 


3 en if a hostile Chamber is 
elected. “I shall remain to defend conservative 
in terests, with the support of the Senate, and 

ill energetically protect the faithful public serv- 
who at a difficult moment have not allowed 


intimidated by vain threats.” 


position, ey 


his ] 





ants, 
themselves to be 
DISASTERS 

August 29.—Near Des Moines, Iowa, a 
ward-bound passenger train on the Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad was wrecked, a culvert and 
bridge h been washed by a recent 

Seventeen persons were killed, and thir- 
wounded. 

Sept 5.—A fire starting 
factory, in New York city, 
Several lives were lost 
tember 11.—Two British 


west- 


ving away 
storm, 
ty-five 
, mber Hale’s piano 


,£ 


consumed fifty build- 





the Ava- 


me 
ships, 


| OF 
lanche and Forest, collided, off Portland, England. 


pose was abandoned, as Madame Thiers declined 
to place the entire management of affairs in the | 


hands of the official authorities. 


The funeral 


took place, September 8, from M. Thiers’s late | 


residence in the Place St. George. The route 
of the procession to the Church of Notre Dame 
de Lorette was lined with an immense throng 
M. Grévy, ex-President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and M. Jules Simon delivered eulogies at the 
grave. There was no disturbance of order dur- 
ing the day. 

M. Gambetta has been prosecuted for his Lille 
speech, and sentenced to paya fine of 2000 frances 
and to undergo three months’ imprisonment. The 
grave responsibilities of republican leadership 
devolve upon M. Grévy. 


One hundred and four persons were drowned. 


OBITUARY. 
August 28.—In St. Louis, Missouri, Benedict 
Bar, a noted comedian, aged sixty-one years 
August 29.—At Salt Lake City, Utah, Brigham 
Young, aged seventy-six years. 
September 1.—At Canton, Pennsylvania, E. L. 
Davenport, the well-known actor, aged sixty-one 


De 





er 


| years. 
September 10.—At Auburn, New York, the Rev. 
Edwin Hall, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 


IV. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
September 20.—In St. Louis, 
sogy, United States Senator, aged 64 years. 
September 3.—In Paris, France, ex-President 

Louis Adolphe Thiers, aged eighty years. 
September 12.—At Clewey, England, Miss Una 
Hawthorne, 





Missouri, Lewis 


daughter of the novelist. 
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to hear oftener 
he following 


Francisco, was 


\ was a 
‘Coleman, have 

ou? ‘Not yet,’ 

been after me,’ h 


him 
‘Yes, I told 


500 from you, 


So mind you stick 


same 


us 


rly held one 

( ral foV 
honor it is to 
s welcome con 
lawyer in Maine 

so outrageous 

appearance that it w almost painful 
im. One l N irt, when cross- 

i witness who h made some state- 
militated again i ‘lient, Mr. 

it wit , impetu- 

the 

ning 

hand, in 


ment of all 


A Dt LL, AR OR TWO. 


i town, 
y down 
good as a dollar or two. 


helor crew, 


e hands me” to do, 
dollar or two. 

with a dollar or two, 

\ 1] r two. 


yr two. 


has this from the very down East 
ection of our precious country: 

ustomary with tl lents in our col- 

iy, ‘Not prepared,” when called upon 

a difficult not well-memorized pas 

noon, in the year 

imbling through 

The rev- 


as familiar with the sub- | 


imbers of chapters and 


his own in ealling for 


quite as much like a 
to recite. The lesson 


Drawer. 


was going badly, and the doctor, nestling in his 
chair, called out, “ Mr. T—, you may pass on 
to the ‘ Future Life.’ ”’ 

Mr. T—— was too much of a wag to let the 
opportunity slip, and promptly responded, “ Not 
prepared,” 

The reader can easily imagine the effect on the 


. . : 
risibles of the class, 


Tue Drawer has lately flitted through the 
Southwest, down through the beautiful Indiar 
Territory, and thence through Texas to the Gulf 
In Sedalia, Missouri, the Drawer had the happi 
ness of meeting Colonel Goodwin, editor and pr 

of the loeal organ of public opinion pub 

ed there, called the Daily Bazoo. “ Bazoo”’ is 

sltenl and good. It means something between 

ss tempest and a moderate whirlwind 

‘ditorial columns we quote two para 

graphs indicat ive of the general tone of the pa 

per and the enterprising character of the commu 
nity aaheahaaeh 

We observe with pleasure the gradual development 
of new resources of wealth in Seda The sassafras 
crop this spring is good, and, estimated by the aaeee ire 
root, we judge it a suecess. Nothing is so well c 
lated to restore public confidence as the invigorati I 
picture of a man laboring with about a foot of sassa- 
fras root. It helps the blood and breath, and beats 
cloves and coffee in covering the aroma of sour mash 

A Beautiful Car for the Dead.—When our friends 
die, the natural impulse of the heart is to invest the 
solemn obsequies with all the beautiful ceremonials 
which friendship can suggest or love inspire. It helps 
to smooth the bitterness of ‘death, and give to th 
grave something of the love and admiration of the ] 
ing. Appreciating these sentiments, Messrs. Farnh 
and Gilman have Me received from the 
which in finish and elegance excels any thing ever s« 
oH Sedalia. Elaborate in its appointments, and beau 

ul in detail, it is in all respects suitable and appro- 
pane for the solemn ceremonials for which it is in- 
tended. Their place of business is on the corner of 
Third and Osage streets. It will be used at the funer 
to-day. 


Tuvs writes to the Drawer a public function 


| ary at Washington: 


Whatever may be said of the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia, we have at least one on the Isthmus of 


| Panama who is rapidly becoming a good (Colom- 


bian) citizen, having taken unto himself a bright 
mulatto wife, and established a small store at one 
of the stations on the railroad. A short time 
since, an American residing in Aspinwall wrot: 
to “John” for a quantity of eggs. “‘ John” man 
aged to master the purport of the letter, and in 
a few days sent the box of eggs, addressed, “‘ Mr. 
Yours Truly, J. Wilson, Esq.” 

“ John” had found out that we Americans like 

good deal of title. 


Faou Selma, Alabama, cometh this: 

Judge P——, of Alabama, was noted for ec- 

inter. of and sarcasm quite as much as for im- 
partial administration of justice. During a term 
of court at Montgomery a young man was tried 
for petit lareeny—taking a pocket-book. The 
next case was for murder. The evidence in the 
former was slight, in the latter conclusive ; yet 
the jury convicted in the first and acquitted in 
the second, much to the surprise of the judge, 
the audience, and the prisoners themselves. In 
the first case the judge said to the prisoner 





EDITOR’S 


DRAWER. 949 





“ Young man, you have not been in this country 
long ?” 

‘No, Sir,” replied the young man, 

“JT thought so. You don’t know these people ; 
you may kill them, but don’t touch their pocket- 
books.” 

On another occasion, in a murder case, counsel 
for the defendant said, “It is better that ninety 
nine guilty persons should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer.” In his charge to 
the jury the judge admitted the soundness of the 
proposition, but added, “ Gentlemen, I want you 
to understand that the ninety-nine have already 
escaped,” 

} 


In the palmy days of the old New York Fire 
Department, the funeral of a deceased member 
was made the occasion for a general gathering of 
“the boys,” and a publie sob- 
bing for his decease, accompa- 
nied by music, and a series of 
resolutions * onto his memory.” 
“ Aunty,” said the foreman of a 
fire-company, to which her son, 
who had just died, belonged— 
“aunty, we can’t bury Chawls 


| hausted the applicant on ties, locomotives, tickets, 
switches, and tracks, and began to interrogate the 
man as to his habits. ‘ Are you in the habit of 
drinking, Sir?” said the president, with dignity 
and severity. 
“Well,” answered the man, “I don’t care if I 
do, being it’s you, Mr. Jewett.” 
Mr. J., being an old-time De mocrat, brought out 


id 
his vial. 


Tus bit of precocity came under the observa- 
ti of an editorial friend up the Hudson, who 
sends it to the Drawer: 

Little Fred is a bright lad of six summers. 
Not long since he was presented with a pair of 
rabbits, which soon became the objects of his 
especial pride and care. On going to look after 
them one morning, he was surprised to discover 


on 








to-morrow, ’cause the boys are 
going a picnic. He's 
sweet as a nut, and will keep 
till Thursday e-a-s-v; then we'll 
utz him off in style J? 
Something of this sort, though 
a little more refined, occurred in 
England. The occasion was the 
burial of a rather eccentric half- 
say naval officer, who had, while 
n the flesh, sustained a lively 
juarrel with the rector of the 
parish. The arrangements were 
made long before death took 
place, and the funeral, when 
the day came, was conducted in 
the grounds of the house by a 
Dissenting minister. The com- 
pany, none of whom wore 
mourning, then retired to the 
drawing-room, where a musical 
programme was gone through. 
One of the lady artistes was 
specially engaged for this performance a month 
before the old half-pay gentleman “ went aloft.” 
The proceedings concluded with a sumptuous 
luncheon. 


as 


on 


I 
I 
j 


Tue origin and meaning of the word “ woman” 
having been quite recently under discussion in 
the pages of the London Notes and Queries, a 
Dublin man sends the following old verse which 
he lately came across in his readings : 

When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her woe-man ; 
3ut when she wooed with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man ; 
But now with folly and with pride 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
That people call them whim-men, 


Wuen Hon. Hl. J. Jewett was president of the 
Central Ohio Railroad Company, a man applied 
for a position of trust. Mr. Jewett, who is a man 
of almost austere demeanor, proceeded to put 
questions of the severest nature to him. He ex- 


FATHERLESS, 


that one had escaped and was nowhere to be 
found. A friend of the family happened along 
about that time, and catching sight of Fred, in 
quired how his pets were getting along. 

“Good, only one has got away.” 

“What were their names ?” 

“Hadn’t named’em.” But, looking up bright- 
ly, he added, “ I’ve named the one that got away, 
though.” 

“ Well, what was its name ?” 

“Patrick Henry, beeause he’d rather have lib- 
erty than death.” 


One of the wittiest men in New York, who 
pervades Wall Street and the lanes and alleys 
thereabouts, has just that slight impediment in 
his speech that adds piquancy to his witticisms. 
Somewhat in his style was a gentleman in a west- 
ern town—one Watson—much given to politics, 
and an earnest worker. When he promises to 
support a man, he does it, no matter what the 
| prospect or result. His influence was sought to 
| procure the nomination of one Saunders, but 
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10w or other he had “ failed to connect,” as 
followin 
riend of Saunders, 
WILSON. 


i 


showed: 

“T say, Watson, why didn’t you sup- 
Saunde rn as you agreed to?” 

WW AT ‘Ne ver p- p promised to.’ 

WILSON (¢ mphaticall y). “ Yes, you did.” 
‘Where d-did I?” 

‘Why, down at Dickson’s office.” 

arson. “Th-th-think not: told you I 

ed 1 would; but I’m the poorest g-o-0 


o 
er saw—hardly ever g-¢ igh 


TSON 


WATSON, 
Wu 
W 


SON 


gq Y 
ruesser 
cuess right.” 


Ilion, New York, where they make 
guns, comes this camp-meeting hymn 
ed brethren: 
ill we go when de gre 
win’ of de trumps 
ny poor sinners ‘ll be cotcl out 
no latch to de golden 
» fer ter wait twell to-morrow 
nus’n’ set on yer sorrow ; 
a bamboo brier— 
mo’rners up highe 


all aroun’, 


ter wear de 


so 


ot 


at day comes, 
in’ de bang rin’ of de guns ? 


hed 


late, 
gat 


ch de 


ns of de earf is a-stannin’ 
» { hosen fe r 

o’s a-gwine fer ter stan’ stiff-kneed an’ bol’ 
’ ans’er to deir name at de callin’ roll? 
You'd better come now if yer comin’ ° 

» Satan is loose an’ a-bummin’; 

e wheels of destruction is a-hummin’ 

Oh, come ‘long sinner, if yer comin’. 


of de 


» song of salvation is a mighty sweet song, 
n’ de Paradise win’ blow fur an’ blow strong; 
Aberham’s buzzum is safe an’ it’s wide, 

’ dat’s de place whar de sinner oughter 
No use to be stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’; 
If you fool wid Satan you'll get took in; 
You'll hang on de edge get shook in, 
If you keep on stoppin’ lookin’. 


hide! 


an’ 
an’ 
Je time is right now, an’ 
salvation sun shine 
battles of de Lord, 


dis here’s de place; 

— in yer face; | 
ght soon an’ fis cht late, 

a late % on de golden gate. 

fer te r We iit twell to-morrow; 

sun mus'n’ set On yer sorrow; 


I 
Let de 
Fig cht de 
you'll always fin’ 
No use 
De 

Sin’s as sharp as a bamboo brie r— 
Ax de Lord fer ter fetch you up higher! 


g conversation with Alf Wilson, a | 
| joker. 


| the slow, 
| dustrious man. 


hill-side ?” 


| to prospect 


| went on with his little dig. 


: | perintendent knew what he was about.” 
riory | 





Wuat curious things, to 
among the advertisements! 
are perfectly genuine : 

\ TANTED, a capable Ge 
in a small, quiet family 
tian at heart, a Teetotaler, 
valued. Address, etc. 
as HOUSEKREPER, a 
Accustomed to Poultry. 


be sure, are found | 
Here are two that | 

| 
ral WORKING-WOMAN | 
in the country. A Chris- | 
and a Singer would be } 


Christian FE- | 
Address, etc. 
Tue following humorous incident of a miner’s | 
life comes to the Drawer from “ Mining District 
No. 2,” California : | 
One day a ragged, lazy-looking fellow came 
shufling up to the store, and drawled out, ‘“ Well, | 
boys, kin yer tell a feller whar there’s a good place | 
to prospect for gold i 
The boys laughed, thinking he would be 
useful to himself around a free-lunch table 
asa miner. At length one of tl 


more 
than | 
ie crowd sai 


to | 
him, “ Se 
perintendent of 


ask him.” 


the R—— Mine; you'd better | 
Now a mining superintendent is quite a high | 
position in a mining district, and his opinion is | 
eagerly sought for. 
‘Which is the superintendent ?” 
new-comer 


dark brown curly hair,” was the answer, point- 
ing to Dr. M., who, though young, is a thorough 
mineralogist and chemist, and also a practical 


‘Thank you, stranger,” 
he made for the doctor, to whom he 
you the superintendent of the R 
“FF, es,” 

“ Well, could yer tell a felle 
good place to prospect ?” 

Mason looked at him a moment, and, taking in 
tired movement of the man, said, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “ You look like a lively, 
Do you see that oak-tree on the 


replied the fellow, as 
said, ‘ Are 
Mine ?” 


r where to find a 


“* Yeu: Sin.” 

“Well, under that tree would be a good place 
besides, it’s nice and shady, and you 
can lie down and rest when fatigued.” 

The fellow procured a pick and shovel, al d 
went to work under the tree. The miners, pass 
ing by, ridiculed him; but, nothing daunted, | 
He “guessed the s 


At the end of the week our miner had taken 
out fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of gold. The 
doctor does not tell people where to prospect 
now. He says that the last man he showed 
where to prospect got so rich that he committed 
suicide, not knowing what to do with his money. 


Tuts old song on the “ampersand” will be ap- 
preciated by printers, if by nobody else. Guess 
it has not heretofore been seen in an American 
publication : 


Of all the types in a printer’s hand, 
Commend me to the ampersand ; 
For he’s the gentleman, seems to me, 
Of the typogr: iphical companie. 
O my nice little ampersand— 
My graceful, swan-like ampersand ! 
Nothing that Cadmus ever planned 
Equals my elegant ampersand. 
Many a letter your writers hate— 
Ugly Q, with his tail so straight ; 
X, that makes you cross as a be ar; : 
And Z, that helps you with Zounds to swear: 
But not my nice littie ampersand— 
My easily dashed off ampersand ; 
Any odd shape folks understand 
To mean my Protean ampersand. 


Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff 

Never he’s used in scold or tiff; 

State epistles, so dull and so grand, 

Mustn't contain the shortened “and.” 
No, my nice little ampersand, 
You are good for those who're jolly and bland: 
In days when letters were dried with sand, 
Old frumps wouldn’t use my ampersand. 


But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 
Or when Love is laughing through lady scrawl: 
“Come & dine & have bachelor's fz are 3” 
“Come, & I'll keep you a round & square.” 
Yes, my nice little ampersand 
Never must into a word expand ; 
Gentle sign of affection stand, 
My kind, familiar ampersand. 


A TEACHER in Nevada having introduced “ com- 


» here, my friend, there’s Dr. Mason, su- | position” as one of the intellect expanders of his 
pupils, was handed the following by the “ biggest 
| boy in school :” 


“may the 4 1877 
“ladies and gentlemen good morrells is the 


| best policy there fore i beseach you to seek after 
asked the | it. 


ladies did you ever desire to become one like 


| fanny firn or one like eliza cook or one like queen 
‘That’s the man, victoria or gentlemen did you ever desire to be- 


dressed in black, with the 
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come like washington or ove like King filip or | 
one like abraham lincoln or like John quincy | 
adams expresident of the united states the states- 
man and scholar the philanthropist and patriot 
died february the 23 1848 this is all that I have | 
to say about patriotism I will say a little about 
friendship. friends are always convenient but 
how far does friendship go it goes no farther than 
the grave often our dearest friends leave us be- | 
foare there friendship is hardly known oh I wish | 
that I could fathom the debths of endless woe, | 
that I could see deeper into the things of earth 
oh that I could look forrard to the grave like 
carvoso without fear and without trembling.” | 
Tus for our clerical friends. It has just come | 
over from England: Canon Lord Russell, who is 
good-naturedly addicted to speaking to soldiers | 
in a friendly manner, and not as though the wear- 
er of a red coat was “ food for powder,” and noth- 


ing more, was naturally much gratified the other | 


| fender’s arrest. 


per made complaint that a certain raftsman had 
beaten him, and asked for a warrant for the of- 
The justice’s entire stock of le- 
gal blanks consisted of a summons and a subpe- 
na. After spending some time vainly in trying 


| to make these papers fit the case, he got mad, 


flung down his papers, and addressed the com- 


| plainant thus: 


““See here, mister, this Court is bound to see 
justice done in this township. You pay me two 
dollars and a half, costs of court, show me the 
man, and the Court will lick the devil out of him 
in two minutes,” 

Complainant paid the costs and pointed out the 
man. The “Court,” with majesty on his brow 
and his sleeves rolled up, went for the offender, 


}and in sixty seconds thrashed him to the full 


content of both parties. The Court then put on 
his coat, and remarked that “he was a peace of- 
ficer, and wished it understood that this Court 
would preserve the peace, and any man who thought 
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A FAMILY DISSENSION—SUOWING THE DANGER OF 


DIFFERENT 


day when a Guardsman said, genially, and with- 
out the least mauvaise honte, “I like you, my lord 
—there’s nothing of the gentleman about you /” 
AN anxious inquirer is bent upon knowing who 
wrote this verse: 
Oh, what avails to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 
A dapper boot, a little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt ? 


Ix Presque Isle County, toward Mackinac, is a 
beautiful lake, hight Grand Lake, on whose shore 
stands a club-house owned by sundry fish-loving 
citizens of Adrian, Michigan. The country around 
is pretty much as nature made it—rough—and 
the few backwoodsmen living there are much like 
the country. One of them, named Crawford, was 
lately elected justice of the peace. A wood-chop- 


HAVING FAMILY 


INFLUENOE TEND TO LEAD A OHILD IN 


DIRECTIONS, 


he could raise thunder in that neck of woods 
| would have to try the case with the Court per- 
| sonally.” No other case has since been tried by 
| Squire Crawford. 

| 

| Dvrine the last session of our State Legisla- 
} ture a bill came before the Senate for the pro- 
| tection of natural scenery against the vandal ad- 
| vertisers who deface our rocks, trees, and hills 
| with the names of their horrible mixtures. The 
bill was advocated by Senator Gerard, of this city, 
| who, in a witty and pungent speech, said: 

‘“‘ But what pleasure can Dr. Syntax, seeking the 
picturesque, have in ‘the pathless woods,’ when, at 
some unexpected turn, a huge bowlder, like a hob- 
goblin, stares him in the face, bearing the dread 

| words, ‘ Rising Sun Stove Polish,’ or ‘Crumbs of 
Comfort Lozenges?’ He seeks the borders of 
| the lonely sea, to gaze in rapture there, to muse 
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on the i in the solitude of the im- | this city. It reminds us of the general turpitude 
ensity iddenly breaks like a ra-| that prevails in some of the frontier towns of 
it hope through the sombre clouds, and lights | Texas, and the hilarious character of the local 
p—what? The ghastly word ‘Sozodont,’ or | jailer thereabouts—let us say at San Antonio, 
Sapolio,’ on a neighboring board. Two lovers are | whence comes the following sketch: 


g sweet sympathies near the banks Not long since a young man with blonde hair, 
Hudson, sailing gently along the stream, | a freckled nose, and other marks of personal at- 
tl and pleasure at the helm, | tractiveness applied to the deputy-sheriff for a 
pass to see his father, 
who he had reason 
to suppose was an in- 
mate of the county 
jail. : 
‘What's your 


name ?” asked the of 








ficer, turning to his 
register, 

“Tm Jim M‘Snifter, 
from the Arroyo, Col- 
orado.” 

“ What peculiar 
kind of playf ilness 
has your feyther been 
amusin’ himself at— 
murder in the first de- 
oree 9” 

“ Wusser than 
that,” was the M‘Snif 
terian response. 

All levity vanished 
from the face of the 
officer, who was really 




















PRESENT. a kind-hearted man, 
and there was human 
sympathy, and per- 
haps a tear, in his eye 





and on this.” 
on 


” «What a falling off was there !”"—Hamlet. 





hope trims the sail, and smiles with a ra-|as he turned over the page, and said, in a low 
hat seems as endless it is bright. No | voice, 
cloud of doubt intervenes. Their eyes turn for “Worse than murder? My God! he must 
a moment from each other on the neighboring | have stole a pony!” 
rocks. Alas! she gazes aghast on the awful] “It was some misunderstanding about a 


words, ‘ Vinegar Bitters : he on the sonl-depress- | mewel,” observed M‘Snifter junior, punishing his 
ing apothegm, ‘Smoke Vanity Fair.’ Sentiment | cowhide boots with his quirt. 

departs, the nerves are unstrung, the heart loses “There are none of the M‘Snifters ir 
8 revert to the statu quo, | Maybe I’ve got a capias for you.” 


z ee , RE 
its exaltation, the feelin: 


the « itical moment for a proposal is past, and| ‘I bleeve in the last indictment the old man’s 





paddle back prosaically to—dinner. | name was spelt Bob White. The title of the suit 
Shall such things be, | is the State agin White.” 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, “Why didn’t you say so at once? You mean 
Without our special wonder? | that is his title at court. Why, certainly! Just 
The student of nature is musing on ee mount- | you come along, and I'll present you to his roy yal 
ns about our lovely Lake George, or Champlain. | “ ajesty. He is in the ground cell, Just come 
His thoughts are elevated, his sy: npathie s aroused, | a long: I want to see if the old rooster hasn't been 
by the paiition und ya beautiful around him. trying to saw his hobbles off.’ 
Suddenly, on a towering peak, flashing in the sun | And buckling on his armor, the deputy-sheriff 
light, the terrible sentences ‘Gargling Oil’ and | conducted the crown prince across the square 
‘Hostetter’s Bitters’ bring him down from his | to the castellated summer palace of his royal 
mental altitude, and he becomes ag: | 








in a grovel- | Parient. 
ng, prosaic son of earth.” cael 
A WISE and witty man was he who wrote thus: 
1e season for age and review} “The man that laughs is a doctor without a 
of the “milingtery,” when the blood-thirstiness | diploma. His face does more good in a‘si k 
of the citizen soldier is only satisfied = gore, | room than a bushel of powders or a barrel of bit 
how forcibly are we reminded of the battle hymn: | ter draughts. People are always glad to see him 
Their hands instinctively go half-way out to meet 
his grasp, while they turn involuntarily from the 
clammy touch of the dyspeptic who speaks in 
|the groaning key. He laughs you out of your 
faults, while you never dream of being offended 
Rosert HELLER, in one of his recent bewildering | with him; and you never know what a pleasant 
performances, alluded to the “darkity and black-| world you are living in until he points out the 
ity” of certain proceedings of the “ Ring” men of | sunny streak on its pathway.” 





AHIS pel 


and his sabir on his thy 
the sojer mounts his galant steed 


| 
| 
with his helmet on his hed | 

to conker or to dye. | 
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